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“TT seems to me that if we 

are to contend with the 
evil within us and about us, it 
must be on a stronger diet than 
literary lollypops,”’ says The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
with Mr. Pollock. ‘The ath- 
lete doesn’t train by refraining 
from exercise; the soldier isn’t 
blindfolded when he goes into 
battle; and my understanding 
fails to grasp why high and 
stern resolve are fostered best 
by pictures of life as it isn’t, 
never was and never will be.” 


OR two hours we had wal- 
lowed in joy. 
“T feel,” quoth The Lady 


Who Goes to the Theater with Me, 
“as though I had slept in a sheet of 
sticky fly-paper.” 
“Naturally,” said I. 
the improvement in your moral condi- 














“But think of 


tion. 
play.’ 
woman ? 
your soul 
“Something is oozing,” confessed The 
Lady, “but I shouldn’t call it nobility. 
Would a ‘better woman’ be struggling 
with an inclination to go home and stick 
pins in her grandmother? My ‘moral 
condition’ may have required a tonic, 
but, taken in large quantities, is there 
anything less wholesome than sugar? 
“It seems to me that if we are to 
contend with the evil within us and 
about us, it must be upon a stronger 
diet than literary lollypops. The ath- 
lete doesn’t train by refraining from 


We have seen a truly ‘wholesome 
Hasn’t it made you a better 
Isn’t nobility just oozing in 
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exercise; the soldier isn’t blindfolded 
when he goes into battle ; and my under- 
standing fails to grasp why high and 
stern resolve are fostered best by pic- 
tures of life as it isn’t, never was and 
never will be. Wherein lies the purity 
of a distorted view, the beauty of un- 
truth, the asceticism of maudlin senti- 
mentality? Sugarplums are for chil- 
dren; why must they be forced upon 
grown-ups with the insistence that 
other food is unfit and unclean? 
Though we agree with the lady in 
‘Hush’ that nature is ‘a nasty, ‘coarse 
thing,’ what is to be gained by refusing 
to look at it? I cannot help marveling 
at those good people whose taste in 
reading clings to the primer, whose 
world is one in which ‘the cat ate the 
mouse,’ and nothing more exciting ever 
happens. : 

“The revolt against the realistic 
school of drama, against holding the 
mirror up to nature, would seem better 
justified if the idealistic school were 


° 





Areviewof the new 
plays in New York 


A scene from “Hush!” at the Little 
Theater. Mr. Pollock calls ‘“Hush’’ 
a flimsy, amateurish tilting at prudery. 


not so far from ideal—if its portraits 
were not so false, so stupid, so dark- 
ened with bathos and so lightened by 
childish foolery. Is the only moral 
play the play removed from all human 
experience, and miles beneath human 
intelligence? In ‘a mild assault against 
the present-day unwholesomeness of 
the drama,’ The Washington Herald 
editorially comes to the rescue of the 
notorious Scandinavian by assuring us 
that ‘even an occasional theater-goer 
knows that there are worse influences 
at work upon the drama than Ibsen.’ 
\ren’t these ‘worse influences’ the taw- 
dry melodramas whose ‘wholesemeness’ 
is the substitution of fairy-tales for 
facts, of mock-heroics for real nobil- 
ity, of tilting against stuffed figures 
for the everlasting pendulation of 
human beings, touched with good and 
tinged with evil, between right and 
wrong? Could Pinero preach anything 
more pernicious than futile fealty to 
‘the god of things as they are,’ content- 


By Channing 
Pollock 


“WHATEVER else the 

season may or may 
not have done,” says Mr. 
Pollock, “‘it has established 
firmly the dramatic value of 
female orphans... .. To 
be used to good advantage, 
dramatic orphans should be 
Yery badly used, indeed; 
nothing contributes to their 
popularity and profitableness 
more than the command 
that they shall not mention 
their dead fathers and 


mothers.” 


ment with whatever comes, gladness at 
the consequences of error and weak- 
ness? Does Brieux present a picture 
more immoral than that of a grown 
man sulking twenty years in his room 
because the lady he loved married a 
missionary ? 

“Tf this be poetry, give me prose. If 
this be romance, give me reality. If 
this be drama, lead me to ‘The Mid- 
night Frolic.’ ” 


““POLLYANNA” 


HATEVER else the season may 

or may not have done, it has 
established firmly the dramatic value 
of female orphans. 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
“Daddy Long-Legs” and “Peg-o’-My- 
Heart” proved that a parentless young 
person, particularly when possessed otf 
a dog or a cat and one or more maiden 
aunts, may be worth her weight in gold 
to a playwright with a tender heart and 
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a dormant sense of humor. If the young person has been reared in want and 
warm-heartedness, and is transferred to luxury and lovelessness, so much the 
better. To be used to good advantage, dramatic orphans should be very badly 
used ; indeed, nothing contributes to their popularity and profitablene$s more than 
the command that they shall not mention their dead fathers and mothers. 


T takes a woman’s hand to extract the right combination of salt and saccharinity 

from this figure. Catherine Chisholm Cushing is an excellent choice. Her 
adaptation of Eleanor H. Porter’s “Pollyanna” exhibits a 
resourcefulness in trouble-hunting that puts to shame. the 
sponsors of this season’s other dramatic orphans, Patricia 
Molloy in ‘““Mr. Lazarus” and Bab in “Rich Man, Poor 
Man.” When Pollyanna bounds upon the stage and 
begins pouring out her soul to an unresponsive barrel 
of the sort in which old clothes used to find their 
way to her missionary father, you know that 
harsh treatment awaits Pollyanna. And you 
are not to be disappointed. Five minutes 
later Pollyanna’s maiden aunt, Polly Har- 
rington, takes from her arms a perfectly 
worthless rag doll that was to have gone 
into that barrel, and that the little girl, who 
had wanted a rag doll all her life, had imag- 
ined to be intended for her. Then Polly 
turns up her nose at the inevitable dog—and 
cat—brought by her namesake, and positively 
forbids the child ever to speak of her 
parents. Pollyanna, taking a leaf from Peg, 
turns her eyes upward and refers the matter 
to her “Daddy in heaven.” 

Pollyanna’s mother was Polly’s sis- 
ter, and loved John Pendleton, Esq. 
Polly loved Doctor Chilton. Polly- 
anna’s grandfather wouldn’t have 
Pendleton for a son-in-law because 
he drove fast horses, or Doctor 
Chilton because he was a friend of 
Pendleton’s. And so, after John 
had dug a tunnel through which 
to elope, and had been foiled, 
Pollyanna’s mother was packed 
off with the missionary, and her 
sister stayed home and soured. John 
Pendleton came to be known as The 
Hermit. He lived alone behind three 
padlocked gates and a bodyguard, and talked 
a good deal of the sickness of his soul. Ina 
world brimming over with blondes and bru- 
nettes, tall girls and short, thick and thin, 
there was only one woman for him—and 
she was dead. Feminine fancy, I believe, 
cherishes this ideal of fidelity. Masculine matter-of-factness sets it down to 
idle-mindedness, and wishes its victim might marry the girl and be confronted 
with the price of eggs. 

Past the three padlocked gates and the bodyguard comes Pollyanna and 
her Gladness. A full act before, the waif has begun playing her “Glad Game,” 


A scene from “Pollyanna.” ‘Patricia Col- 
but generally speaking, her 





" HEN Pollyanna _ bounds 
upon the stage and begins 

uring out her soul to an unresponsive 
ond you know that harsh treatment 
awaits Pollyanna. And you are not 
to be disappointed. Five minutes later 
Pollyanna’s aunt takes from her 
arms a perfectly worthless rag doll.” 


‘ which consists in finding in every misfortune some- 
by White thing to be glad of. Pollyanna is glad she wasn’t born 
ee dead, glad her freckles aren’t warts, glad her aunt isn’t 

twins. She has taught one man to be glad he has 
no teeth, so they can’t ache, and another to be glad 
his lower limbs were cut off, because now he can 
sit down all the time. “I have broken my leg,” 
says John Pendleton. 

“How lovely!” exclaims Pollyanna. “Aren’t 
you glad it wasn’t your neck ?” 

With commendable restraint, Pendleton re- 
frains from hurling a lamp at his visitor, but 
revenges himself by calling her “Memory Eyes.” 
A few minutes afterward, he and Doctor Chil- 
ton are wearing pasteboard crowns and jok- 

ing with a low-comedy maidservant. Then 

Polly -calls for Pollyanna, and the Doc- 

tor, discovering that for twenty years, 

she has worn his picture in a_ locket, 

blows kisses after her as_ she 

exits. Subsequently his auto- 

mobile runs into the girl 

and she is sent abroad to 

recover the use of her spine, 

returning, through rows of 

linge,”” says Mr. Pollock, ‘has appealing moments, as Pollyanna, cheering villagers in the last act, 
perfcnipyen i8 ee eae) Hat H- to be embraced by a male dra- 


matic orphan who has turned out to be a Quincy Weatherby. Even the condition 
of the heroine’s spine has not thrown you into a fever of suspense. Instinct 
tells you that she will be cured and, if not, that she will be glad of it. Sur- 
rounded by a happy John Pendleton, an aunt wedded to Doctor Chilton, a Quincy 
Veatherby, and a cat and dog comically grown up, Pollyanna turns to her 
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audience and asks “Wont everyone 
join in the game?” To which, person- 
ally, my reply is that of Bert Williams 
—‘‘N-O-E!” In the lexicon of my 
future life there will be no such word 
as glad! 

“Pollyanna” is just too sweet for 
words. It is sweet with a cloying, 
honey-pot dulcitude surpassing the 
combined mellifluence of “Peg” and 
“Rebecca” and “Daddy Long-Legs” 
and “The Cinderella Man” and “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl”—without the fun 
of the first or the fancy of the last. 
Its humor and pathos are simple and 
childlike ; its resemblance to life is the 
resemblance of a family of wax dolls; 
it is naive beyond belief, Victorian 
beyond description, representative of 
the drama as literature is represented 
by “Elsie Dinsmore.” The contagion 
of its gladness caught me only once, 
and that was when the final curtain fell 
and the play was over. 

Miss Cushing’s work is acted in 
a perfect ecstasy. Patricia Collinge, 
seen here in “The Blue Bird” and 
“Everywoman” and “The Show Shop,” 
has appealing moments as Pollyanna, 
but generally speaking, her perform- 
ance is as sugary as the play. She re- 
minds one vaguely of an earlier Mabel 
Talliaferro. Jessie Busley is broadly 
amusing as the maid; Philip Merivale 
whines and sulks through the part of 
John Pendleton; Herbert Kelcey is 
Doctor Chilton and Effie Shannon Miss 
Polly. The most refreshing member 
of the cast is the boy, Stephen Davis. 
who is seen as the male dramatic or- 
phan, Jimmy Bean. 


“RICH MAN, POOR MAN” 


OWEVER numerous the faults of 

George Broadhurst’s “Rich Man, 
Poor Man,” which introduces the dra- 
matic orphan at the Forty-eighth Street, 
one thing must be said in favor of the 
play—it lacks sweetness. 

Here is the familiar and_ reliable 
story of “Cinderella,” originally pub- 
lished under its present title by Maxi- 
milian Foster, with a fresh and tender 
twist. Henry Mapleson, a gentle and 
wholly impractical old man, loves the 
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nameless waif whose mother died when 
he was a new boarder at the table of 
Mrs. Tilney. “Diamonds and pearls,” 
she suggests to him, and he dreads 
seeing her grow old and faded as a 
drudge in this sordid caravansary. 
Forging letters and documents, he 
palms her off as the long-lost grand- 
daughter of the rich Peter Beeson. 
The deception is discovered, and the 
unconscious impostor unmasked at her 
first dance. Peter Beeson, who has 
known the truth almost from the first, 
volunteers to act as though the. girl 
were really his granddaughter, provid- 
ed. she will marry her cousin David 
Lloyd, who worships her. Bab con- 
sents to this in order to save the forger 
from prison, but Mapleson, who knows 
her love for Bayard Varick, refuses to 
permit the sacrifice and owes his liberty, 
in the end, to the magnanimity of 
David. 

Mr. Broadhurst handles this tale 
without delicacy or imagination, pro- 
ducing a machine-made and aggravat- 
ingly theatrical melodrama, in which 
the characters, all good or all bad, are 
lay figures, and the dialogue is incon- 
ceivably bromidic. “You mustn’t speak 
of my mother like that,” declaims Bab 
in her first interview with Peter Beeson. 

“T’ll speak of her any way I please.” 

“Not to me—my mother was a good 
woman.’ 

What the audience needs to know is 
told it quite frankly. Mapleson, with 
Bab at his knee, in the position assumed 
from time immemorial by young women 
about to be informed of their histories, 
recalls “the night your mother brought 
you here,” and David enjoins Peter 
Beeson to “remember what they call 
1 ‘Fighting’ Beeson.” Bab’s expo- 
sure, of course, cannot wait until after 
her dance, but takes place with an 
orchestra playing off stage, and a gay 
party, represented, so far as we are con- 
cerned, by three extra people, enjoying 
itself in the left second entrance. Var- 
ick, designing to save her from this 
exposure, can think of nothing more 
subtle than “I want to get her away 
from here before it’s found out, so I’ve 
come to ask her to marry me.” Beeson, 
defied by Bab, who at first refuses to 
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marry David to keep Mapleson out of 
prison, picks up the telephone and 
orders: “Give me police headquarters.” 
“No! No!” 
“Give me police headquarters.” 
“You mustn’t! You mustn’t!” 
“Well?” 
“There’s no other 
way.” 
Apparently 
the tele- 
phone- 
opere- 


\otograph 

by White, 

New York 

ator in this 

district is no 
more dependable 
than _ other  tele- 
phone-operators, for 
when the _ curtain 
falls, police head- 
quarters has not yet 
responded. 

That exceedingly 
fine actor, William 
B. Mack, whose first hit was made in 
“Leah Kleschna” and who has been 
devoting himself to the criminal popu- 
lation ever since,—notably in “Within 
the Law,”—is still criminal, but most 
lovably so, in “Rich Man, Poor Man.” 


Margaret Anglin and Charles Dalton, in a scene 
from ‘‘ Caroline,” by William Somerset Maugham. 
“Mr. Maugham,” observes Mr. Pollock, ‘‘is the 


World’s cleverestewriter of one-act plays. 
of these he writcs in three or four acts—which 
proves the extent of his cleverness.” 


His Mapleson is infinitely mellow and 
pathetic—sufficiently so sometimes to 
suggest David Warfield. Brandon 
Hurst creates the illusion of age for 
Beeson; and Rudolph Cameron, hith- 
erto unknown to fame, adds his name 
to the short list of capable 

juveniles by a capital 

performance of 

the crippled 

David 

Lloyd. 


Jessie 


Ralph, a 
seasoned ac- 

tress, plays the 
boarding - house 
keeper warm-heart- 
edly; Marie Wain- 
wright is an aristo- 
cratic Miss Beeson 
—even with such 
lines as “Good night, 
all;’ and Regina 
Wallace’s simplicity and unaffectation 
serve her with Bab until the part makes 
emotional demands which she has not 
yet the skill to meet. John Bowers, who 
gives evidence of graduation from the 
“movies,” is an unfortunate selection 


Most 
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Taylor Holmes as Bunker and Florence Shirley as The Flapper. “If you 
have a laugh in your system,” says Mr. Pollock, ‘‘ ‘Bunker Bean’ will 
bring it out.” 


for the role of a young: 
man — Bayard Varick— 
who is intended to be 
conspicuous for his 
“clawss.” 

“Rich Man, Poor Man” 
is quite commonplace. 


Photograpt 
by White, 


Ma >, = New York 


Bs. 


Florence Shirley as The Flap per, in 
“His Majesty Bunker Bean.” 


“CAROLINE” 

ILLIAM SOMERSET 

MauGHaAmM is the 
world’s cleverest writer 
of one-act plays. Most of 
these he writes in three or 
four acts—which proves 
the extent of his clever- 
ness. 

“Caroline,” the “light 
comedy” that brings Mar- 
garet Anglin back to the 
Empire, scene of her 
triumph in “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense,” is altogether 
complete at its first cur- 
tain. The story has been 
told; the loose ends have 
been gathered together; 
there is nothing left to 
happen or to be settled 
later. Here is a perfect 
little play. So, in a lesser 
degree, is the second act 
It is rather a pity that 

they are the same 
Photograph 3 
by Bakody play. 
Cleveland Mr. Maugham, 
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in a: word, does not progress toward 
eleven o'clock; he circles toward it. 
The middle of his work is not continua- 
tion, but incredible repetition. There 
isn’t a speech or a situation in the sec- 
ond act that has not been heard or seen 
in the first—heard and seen to better 
advantage, for ‘‘Caroline,” degenerat- 
ing faster than a man whose wife’s gone 
to the country, becomes farce from 
sheer lack of material to go on as com- 
edy. It is intellectual farce, to be sure, 
but still farce, as its characters cease 
trying to outwit themselves and embark 
upon the effort to. outwit other char- 


agters. 
“Car angie” @ 
ee Tor ten obert Oldham has 


been the dev friend of Caroline 
Ashley, to whom he cannot be married 
because there is an unjust impediment 
in the person of Mr. Ashley. This 
romance is the admiration of all behold- 
ers. And then, quite unexpectedly, the 
husband dies. The beholders gather 
round for “the happy ending of a fairy 
story.” But Robert and Caroline, after 
a wait only half as long as that of the 
lovers in “Pollyanna,” prove to be less 
than half as faithful. “Caroline,” you 
see, is real life, and not a story-book 
out of the Sunday-school library. With 
the impediment disappears the romance. 
The luxurious tragedy of self-denial is 
over. The glamour of the inaccessible 
is gone; castles in the air have come 
to earth, and are ready to be moved 
into; sinless Paolo and chaste Fran- 
cesca have become prime and prosy. 
Feeling it encumbent upon him, Robert, 
with the aid of two whiskys-and-sodas, 
does achieve the proposal of a honey- 
moon in Venice. “I fancy,” says’ Caro- 
line, “we’ve known each other a little 
too long for Venice.” Robert, rejected, 
like the tired lover in Schnitzler’s “The 
Farewell Supper,” waxes indignant. 
And then, struck with the humor of the 
situation, he and Caroline stand laugh- 
ing at each other as the curtain falls. 
Here is philosophic observation of 
character; here is witty and incisive 
treatment of human nature; here is a 
very serious little comedy, with an 
undercurrent of genuine pathos. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Maugham, the 


tserere. of middle- 
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theme, as developed up to date, is suffi- 
cient only for a short play or a short 
story. In the latter form, Leonard 
Merrick used it tragically in ‘Dead 
Violets.” Act two, as has been said, is 
a twice-told tale, rendered supportable 
only occasionally—once by a brilliant 
conversation, in which a doctor diag- 
noses Caroline's complaint as middle- 
age and inquires whether she has 
noticed lately “how young the police- 
men are,” and again by a very amusing 
conflict between the set habits of. two 
people accustomed to living alone. A 
new twist is achieved in the third part 
of the play, when Caroline and the doc- 
tor conspire to resurrect Mr. AShley. 
Suddenly her young admirer, Rex Cun- 
ningham, and her old one, return to 
their allegiance. “I am young,” says 
Caroline; “I am beautiful; I am de- 
sired; I am the unattainable!” 

In a season of good acting, no play 
has been better acted. Miss Anglin, of 
course, is delightful. She gets the 
utmost out of every speech; no one 
else can suggest satire so subtly, or so 
swiftly but surely touch the funny-bone 
of every sentence. Charles Dalton, who 
has become a notably fine actor since he 
ceased to be a star, is very human and 
masculine and amusing as Oldham. 
Rex McDougall, Arthur Chesney, Lil- 
lian Brennard, Vira Birkett and Flor- 
ence Edney add to the smartness and 
good humor of the performance. The 
scenery—both - Miss Anglin’s and 
“Caroline’s”—is most attractive. “Caro- 
line” is in one set, and Miss Anglin 
in four, of which the third seems 
loveliest. 

Mr. 


Maugham’s 
worth hearing once. 
one has to hear it more than once in the 
same evening. 


comedy is well 
It is too bad that 


“HIS MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN” 


ERSONS who do not understand 

how seriousness may be the basic 
merit of a comedy are recommended to 
learn, through Lee Wilson Dodd’s 
adaptation of Harry Leon Wilson’s 
“His Majesty Bunker Bean,” at the 
Astor, that seriousness may be the basic 
merit of a farce. This racy, spirited 
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and hilariously entertaining bit of fool- 
ery bubbles over a sediment of precisely 
the same philosophy expounded by 
Augustus Thomas in “As a Man 
Thinks.” And if one laughs at the 
humorous invention of the authors, and 
at the discreet clowning of Taylor 
Holmes, most promising of new stars, 
it is the thought behind the tale that 
one carries home to distinguish one’s 
memories from those of last week’s 
vaudeville show. 

Bunker Bean was a timid, self-con- 
scious stenographer when The Countess 
_ and Professor Balthazar convinced him 
that he was the reincarnation of a 
great Egyptian monarch “of the pre- 
dynastic era.” Supported by the assur- 
ance of this regality—‘I can’t help 
being a king,” says Bunker; “it runs in 
the family,”’—this American Mr. Polly 
wins the friendship of The Greatest 
Left-Handed Pitcher the World Has 
Ever Known, marries the youngest 
daughter of his millionaire employer 
and cleans up a tidy little four hundred 
thousand on the .Street. In the end, 
when the mummy of the monarch, pur- 
chased at a cost of five thousand dol- 
lars, proves to be plaster and “breakfast 
food,” and the regality a delusion, The 
Left-Handed Pitcher reminds Bunker 
that any man may be what he wants 
badly enough to be. 

If one is compelled to take the 
change in Bunker Bean a little bit on 
faith, if a single drink of gin seems to 
give him more courage than the blood 
of the predynastic ruler, if his success 
appears to be the result of luck rather 
than of character, the moral is none the 
less suggested. Mr. Dodd, who has 
made big strides since he wrote “The 
Return of Eve,” has done a most work- 
manlike job with the material of Mr. 
Wilson, following the story easily and 
closely, preserving whatever was best 
and omitting the non-essential. The 
characters are accurately reproduced; 
the lines are capital; and there is dis- 
played a resourcefulness that piques 
one’s curiosity and keeps one continu- 
ously interested, 

Mr. Holmes did not stumble upon 
stardom. Next to William Collier, he 
is our most proficient and facile farceur, 


possessing invention, keen sense of 
humor and a most mobile countenance. 
Few of us have forgotten his uproar- 
ious performance in ‘The Million.” If 
he clowns a bit as Bunker, one is not 
sure but that the play requires it. 
Charles Abbe’s portrait of the choleric 
and overworked Pops, with his “Take- 
aletter” and his detachable cuffs, is one 
of the very best pieces of comic acting 
that has been seen in New York. Flor- 
ence Shirley is agreeable as The Flap- 
per and Robert Kelly big and ingratiat- 
ing as The Left-Handed Pitcher. 
Indeed, the whole cast is quite satis- 
factory. 


e 
If you have a la our system, 
“Bunker Bean” will it out. 


“UPSTAIRS AND DOWN” 


IVEN a plot, and even the sem- 

blance of purpose, “Upstairs and 
Down,” the latest collaboration of 
Frederic and Fanny Hatton, authors 
of “Years of Discretion” and “The 
Great Lover,” would be easily the best 
comedy in New York. 

As it is, we have nothing smarter, 
cleverer or better acted than this amus- 
ing little play at the Cort. The evening 
is half over before we begin to weary 
of the crisp audacities of the fashion- 
able house-party at the Jveses, to be a 
bit bored by the religious reflections of 
the smug butler and to long for 
something into which we can set our 


teeth. 


The first real suggestion of a story 
up the sleeves of the Hattons comes at 
10:03, when the much-advertised “baby 
vampire,” Alice Chesterton, prevents 
the betrothal of her elder sister Eliza- 
beth to Captain O’Keefe,—whom she 
loves, and who loves her,—by telling a 
cock-and-bull story of her relations 
with the Long Island Lothario. “My- 
whole life’s happiness is at stake,” de- 
clares Elizabeth in a scene that would 
be more convincing if all parties to the 
triangle hadn’t staked their life’s hap- 
piness so often that anything like a 
love-story takes on the character of the 
shepherd’s cry of “Wolf!” Elizabeth's 
belief in her sister’s fiction is nonsense ; 
and supernonsense, under the circum- 
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stances, is the gallant Cap- 
tain’s promise to marry Alice. 
Then, at 10:30, after twenty- 
seven minutes of rather sup- 
portable suspense, Alice says 
“April fool!” She didn’t 
love O’Keefe, after all; her 
whole account of their irreg- 
ularity was a lie; and Eliza- 
beth rests her oft-cradled 
head upon Captain O’Keefe’s 
practiced shoulder. One won- 
ders how long it will be be- 
fore that head finds another 


shoulder and that shoulder 


another head. 

The credibility of this nar- 
rative is not helped by a 
childish subplot, in which 
Nancy Ives, who for three 
acts has manifested the ut- 
most indifference toward her 
husband and home, abruptly 
becomes possessed of a. de- 
sire for both, with the addi- 
tion of ‘a dozen children,” 
and is overheard by Anthony 
Ives. Anthony promptly 
turns his practiced shoulder 
over to Nancy. He might 
have fallen back upon, “Oh, 
this is so sudden!” 

The fundamental idea of 
the comedy, that with which 
its authors presumably 
started, the idea of contrast- 
ing life above and below 
stairs, remains practically un- 
touched. The servants have 
no real part in the piece, and 
while a kitchen is disclosed 
in the second act, it is the 
host, the hostess and their 
guests who disport them- 


selves there. 
Estelle Winwood, “Upstairs 
who makes her first psta pea 
appearance in this and Down 
country as the rec- is an ex- 
tors: daughter-in- tended 
law in “Hush!” is oa tol.” 
something of an ac- a nato, 
quired taste. “Bee with three 
fore the evening is Anatols and 
over, says Mr. as many 
Pollock, one gets i 1 4 1 aiid 
to like her very ady-loves 
much.” —as man- 


hotograph by White, - 3 mre 
ge ag A agers used 
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to give us two Topsys in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The Hattons 
proffer a spicy and diverting picture of the flirtations and 
embryonic scandals hidden behind the well-kept hedges 


of Long Island. I had lived ten years in the very 
center of that section without ever suspecting its 
possibilities ! 

That the comedy is generally entertaining, 
if not unfailingly so, is because it has been 
so well written by the Hattons, so well 
mounted by Oliver Morosco, so well 
staged by Robert Milton and is so 
well acted by Christine Norman, 
Roberta Arnold, Paul Harvey, 
Courtney Foote, Arthur Elliott, 
Ida St. Leon, William Mac- 
Donald and Leo Carrillo. 
Even Mr. Maugham has not 
created a more permeating 
atmosphere of smartness, 
and even Mr. Maugham 
has not invented brighter 
chatter. One fairly chor- 
tles with delight when 
the widow, Elsie Hunt, 
complains that “hus- 
bands used to be so ad- 
hesive,” and when 
Elizabeth, preparing to 
be found unconscious in 
an overturned auto, and 
bidden to tear her frock 
away from her throat, 
protests: “I want to 
look wrecked, not 
ruined.” The charac- 
ters are both new and 
true. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatton have a real 
achievement to their 
credit in their 
sketch of big, 
stupid Tom Cary, 
and in their 
realization of 
the dramatic 
possibilities of & 
“the eternal “© ingénue.” 

This role is one that 
would make a star overnight of 
the actress who coutd play it brilliantly. 
The part requires Madge Kennedy, plus. Juliet 
Day, who was Modesty in “Everywoman” and 
Plum Blossom in “The Yellow Jacket,” merely gives 
a good stock performance of the character. And oe 
one suspects that, if she and Mary Servoss, as j 
Elizabeth, played the scene between the sisters as 





A scene from “Miss Springtime,” the 
—- “the very best thing these managers 
according to 
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Photographs 
by White, 
New York 





Charles Meakins 
and Sari Petrass in 
“Miss Springtime.” 
comedy, instead 
of as emotional 
drama, it might 
not be so ridicu- 
lous. 

“U pstaits 
and Down” is 
so well done 
that. 164s a 
pity there 
was not more 
to do. 


“HUSH |” 


FTER one 
comedy 

in which no- 
body is the 
least stirred at 
the supposed se- 
duction of an 
eighteen-year- 
old girl guest, 
and another 


> & in which a 
3 , Re ic lady _ pro- 
i a fw claims her 

ae. rs ; bd 
tie desire for 
“three husbands,” so that she 
may spend two days a week 
with each of them “and have my 

Sundays to myself,” Violet Pearn’s 

tilting at prudery in the flimsy, ama- 

teurish, immature and- disappointing 

“Hush!” at the Little Theater, seems some- 

what a work of supererogation. 

“Hush!” it has been suggested, was intended less 

as raillery at nasty-niceness than as satire at the 


new Klaw & Erlanger musical comedy 
have offered since‘ Fhe Pink Lady,’” 
Mr Pollock. 
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expense of those dramatists who devote 
four acts to tumbling over fallacies 
long prostrate. This theory is given 
color by the design of the piece, which, 
like ‘““Fanny’s First Play,” is a complete 
comedy sandwiched between discus- 
sions as to its meaning. Mrs. Greville, 
the delightful old woman whose son 
wants to marry the authoress Julie 
Laxton, and who proves to be much 
more modern than the mod- 
erns, confesses herself 
“bored, dear, not shocked” 
by sex “problems,” and 
admits that no one went 
out during the perfor- 
mance of “the play”— 
“not even an old maid 
or a curate, not even 
a bishop.” How- 
ever, if Miss Pearn 
meant to make fun 
of her colleagues, 
she may be _ in- 
formed that a whole 
evening of knock- 
ing down what is al- 
ready down is not 
the less wearisome 
because the hammer- 
ing is intended as 
satire, and if this 
was. not the inten- 
tion, that she has se- 
lected a singularly ex- 
travagant, incredible 
and far-fetched 
instance of the evil 
of “covering up” 
things. 

From the very be- 
ginning, “Hush!” ut- 
terly fails to convince. 
Julie, a member of 
the “Daughters of 
Revealment,” is pre- 
posterous when she 
calls upon her poten- 
tial mother-in-law in 
a costume that her po- 
tential father-in-law 
characterizes as “so sim- 
ple and cool.” She is 


REE 
& 


leads her fiancé to suspect her of an 
amour with her manager, and the baby 
employed in the piece of being the 
consequence. 

I have been ashamed of my own 
plays, but never that 
ashamed. This mistake 
of Jim Greville’s is 
drawn Wee out in the pro- 
logue un- til it seems 

that hu- man intel- 


. 


‘ 
y 


Photograph by Pohle 


still more egregious 
when her attempt to 
conceal her authorship 


Raymond Hitchcock and Ivy Sawyer, in “Betty,” a thin and very mildly 
amusing play. “Mr. Hitchcock, with his bang amputated,” observes the 
critic, ‘seems sobered by his stay in London.” 
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ligence cannot bear the strain. “The 
play” itself starts plausibly enough, 
with the interesting and promising 
premise of a young girl, very simple 
and natural, set down in a rectory 
whose presiding spirit rushes out to his 
gooseberries whenever anybody men- 
tions any of the coarse facts of life, 
while his wife is in constant dread of 
“the danger that one may become a 
little broad.” But we revolt when we 
are asked to believe that this associa- 
ticn brings the rector’s daughter-in-law 
to a pass where she hides her baby 
from sheer shame, and so brings about 
the rumor that it. is_ illegitimate. 
“Hush!” which has the advantage of 
some bright dialogue, of half a dozen 
exceedingly ingenious tricks and of 
the most charming old couple ever 
set upon our stage, is a good idea 
gone wrong. 

Estelle Winwood, who makes her 
first appearance in this country, as the 
rector’s daughter-in-law, is something 
of an acquired taste. Before the eve- 


ning is over one gets to like her very 


much. I fancy she ‘might have been 
a discovery for that “baby vampire.” 
Eric Blind and Winifred Fraser are 
captivating as the two dear old gentle- 
folk. Cathleen Nesbitt we saw in “Jus- 
tice.” We see rather more of her as 
Julie Laxton, and find her rather heavy 
for farce—which last does not allude 
to the simple and cool costume. 

“Hush!” is another one-act play in 
three acts. 


“MISS SPRINGTIME” 


LAW & ERLANGER’S musical- 

comedy productions always have 
the effect of opulence. Sometimes that 
is their only effect. “Miss Springtime,” 
at the New Amsterdam, however, is 
one long delight—the very best thing 
these managers have offered since “The 
Pink Lady.” Not only have we an 
investiture which indifference as to 
expenditure and Joseph Urban have 
combined to make supremely beautiful, 
but we have a sane and sensible book, 
with a good story, lyrics quite up to 
the high average of the late C. M. S. 
McLellan and a score by Emmerich 


Kalman that, if it lacks the color and 
richness of this composer’s “Sari,” has 
not one number, among twenty, that is 
not tuneful. 

The libretto is by Guy Bolton, who 
had a hand in “Very Good Eddie,” and 
bears only the faintest family resem- 
blance to the original Hungarian. Its 
narrative, related with great freshness 
and in a real atmosphere of youth and 
springtime, concerns a country editor, 
who, disappointed at failing to secure 
for “old home week” in his picturesque 
Magyar village the only celebrity it 
ever produced, hires a gypsy photogra- 
pher to pose as the great tenor Rudolph 
Marto. 

In the end this impostor proves 
to be the real article. The continual 
laughter that accompanies the story is 
won chiefly by jests the authorship of 
which one is inclined to suspect the 
comedian John E. Hazzard, who col- 
laborated in writing “Turn to the 
Right,” played amusingly in “Very 
Good Eddie” and is irresistible as the 
editor in “Miss Springtime.” A fair 
sample of these “gags” comes in the 
course of a conversation as to the pros- 
perity of the American whom Mamie 
married in preference to the editor. 
“You can’t hold a candle to what my 
husband is making now!” 

“No aie . 

“No; he’s making ammunition!” 

As in “The Pink Lady” and “Oh! 
Oh! Delphine,” it is the numbers that 
are the chief attraction of “Miss 
Springtime.” Lyrics must be most un- 
usual to attract the attention of audi- 
ences taught to regard them as some- 
thing to be masticated to music. These 
lyrics, by P. G. Wodehouse and Her- 
bert Reynolds, are unusual. An exam- 
ple of their ingenuity is furnished in 
the rhyme: 


Whenever I have sat in a 
Front seat to watch a matinée. 


It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more overwhelmingly comic than 
Georgia O’Ramey’s, Jed Prouty’s and 
Mr. Hazzard’s burlesque on “The Old- 
fashioned Drama,” in which the latter 
comedian voices the deathless senti- 
ment: 
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You wrong me, Lord Chol-mon-de-ley; 

Although I love her fon-de-ley, 

Your wife is much more purer than you 
think! 


Or than Miss O’Ramey’s “A Very 
Good Girl on Sunday”—all about a 
maiden with a taste for alcohol who 
told herself that she could drink grape- 
juice and be like William J. Bryan. 


“SET TY* 
HERE are two funny lines in 
“Betty,” by Frederick Lonsdale 
and Gladys Unger, with lyrics by 
Adrian Ross and Paul Rubens, and 
music by Paul Rubens, imported from 
England for Raymond Hitchcock: 
“Marriage is a fine institution, but who 
wants to live in an institution?” and 
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But every time she tried it, a still, small 
voice would say, 
“Who waiits to be like William J.?” 


Sari Petrass, imported from the 
Kiraly Theater, Budapest, for the title 
role, acts and sings well, though she 
seems rather to pump the charm that 
flows unceasingly from Mizzi Hajos. 
George MacFarlane, who didn’t appear 
to best advantage surrounded by dra- 
matic performers in “Trilby,” measures 
high histrionically in musical comedy, 
and his rich baritone is heard to advan- 
tage in the role of Marto. The com- 
pany, in its entirety, is excellent 
You really mustn’t miss “Miss Spring- 
time.” 


Photograp! 


Members of the 


“Life is full of mistakes; that’s why 
they put rubbers on lead pencils.” 
Otherwise this thin and very mildly 
amusing piece, regarding a young noble- 
man whose father insists upon his mar- 
rying and who marries a parlor-maid, 
seems hardly worth bringing over, and 
not at all worthy of the great comic 
talents of Mr. Hitchcock. Almost any 
silly-ass comedian, notably the late 
Lionel Walsh, would have been better 
suited with the comparatively small 
part of Lord D’Arcy Playne. Mr. 
Hitchcock, with his famous bang ampu- 
tated, seems sobered by his stay in Lon- 
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don. His first song, “Some Time,” 
though it provides the best tune in the 
performance, is lyrically bad, but the 
star strikes his old stride, later in the 
evening, with “Here Comes _ the 
Groom,” a. fitting successor to his 
famous “All Dressed Up and No 


Place to Go.” 
“Betty” is very placid. 


The latest edition of this great, big 
show for the wee, sma’ hours is the 
usual combination of parlor vaudeville 
and musical numbers, helped out by 
a very wide circulation of girl. The 
best feature of the vaudeville is Eddie 
Cantor, accurately described by the pro- 
gram as “a new nut.” Mr. Cantor is 


really funny, and the only “nut” in 





welt 








by White 


chorus in “Betty.” 


“THE MIDNIGHT FROLIC” 
IEGFELD’S “Midnight Frolic,” on 
the roof of the New Amsterdam, 

continues to be largely a state of mind. 
[f you are looking for an excuse to 
reach home with the milk, if one-step- 
ping is your favorite indoor sport, if 
you are interested in seeing theatrical 
celebrities off duty, and if your idea of 
riotous wickedness is the application of 
your cigarette to one of the balloons 
festooning an inviting coryphée, noth- 
ing else on earth will so completely 
satisfy the secret yearnings of your 
inner soul, 


captivity who does not imitate Frank 
Tinney. 

The best of the musical numbers, 
by Gene Buck and Dave Stamper, 
is “Fishing,” during which a number 
of young women perch upon the glass 
runway over your head and dangle 
their lines—personal and _ piscatorial 
before your eyes. This song also in- 
troduces nine bathing girls in costumes 
designed to keep cleanliness from hav- 
ing much of anything to do with god- 
liness. 

Nothing else invented up to date 
minimizes the lure of your pillow at 
two in the morning as does “The Mid- 
night Frolic.” 





A recent portrait of Madge Kennedy. 
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Dignified 
Mabel Normand 










SHE DESERTS THE 
COMEDY OF THE 
CUSTARD “Pe 












& O more seltzer-squirting and 
N custard-pie comedy for me. 
Hereafter I shall be quite dig- 

nified, even sedate, in comedy. I can’t 7 
be? Maybe you don’t know that I used to be an. /[ 
emotional actress.” R 

Mabel Normand was talking—the Mabel of the 
boisterous, blue-bucket, fall-downstairs comedy. 
She now has a studio of her own, and she is going 
to do what she wants to do. And one thing she 
wants to do is to make people laugh above the 
eyes, as Clifford Raymond says, as well as 
abdominally. 

Mabel Normand and her comedy have be- 
come an institution. Investigators have found 
that the average motion-picture patron can 
name you offhand eight or ten—or, at the 
most, fifteen—motion-picture stars. Mention 
comedy, and nine times out of ten they will 
name Mabel Normand. 

She made their acquaintance years ago— 
though she is only twenty-three now—in the 
old Biograph company, where David W. 
Griffith was the director-in-chief. She was 
doing heavy dramatic and emotional roles! 
Think of that! 

Mack Sennett, the comedy director, changed 
the course of her career. He recognized in 
her the ability to play comedy; and she was 
one of the little band of players he took to Cali- \ ~ cneaeeed 
fornia with him years ago to establish what was York” 
and is known as the Keystone studio. Miss Nor- 
mand’s star rose from that minute. 

“T rather feel that I have outgrown low comedy,” 
she said the other day, “and that I have de- 
veloped, through experience and study, to «\4aybe you @ 
a point where I can display any dramatic don’t know,” * 
talent I may have. I feel that comedy says Mabel 
is my forte, and it is only a step from Normand, 
the kind I have been doing to the kind that! used te 

- > be an emotional 
I am to do.” actress.” 
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Joan at the court of Charles VII. 


Geraldine 


Farrar 
as Joan 


| IHE next big 
| t's film spectacle 
L=_l| will be the 


Cecil B. de Mille produc- 
tion of “Joan of Arc,” 
with Geraldine Farrar in 

the title rdle. The play will 

be in twelve reels. It will be 

shown first in Paris the latter 

Gerald: part of November, and will be 

eraldine ‘ ‘6 9° ; . 

Raia ob released” in the United States in 

Joan. / December. Practically a year was 

. devoted to preparation for the spectacle, 
and it required three months in the taking. Wilfred Buckland, the art director, 
has reproduced photographically many of the historic spots in Joan’s history. It 
is said that, for the actual time devoted to the acting of the rdle, Miss Farrar 
was the highest paid performer who has appeared before the camera. 

“Joan of Arc” will be the second important spectacle offered to photoplay-lovers 
this season. David W. Griffith’s “Intolerance” has already been produced in New 
York, and critics are much divided in their judgments of it. ‘Joan of Arc” is 
looked forward to with equal interest and will probably provoke similar differences 
of opinion. 
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The burning of Joan at the stake. 
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Photograph by Strauss-Peyton 


Jeanne Eagels, a photoplay star. 
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Another 
‘““Movie”’ Paradox 


motion pictures. Just now 
she is winning prominence 
as an Essanay leading 
lady. 

Contrarieties and 
paradoxes lie around 
every corner one 
turns in photoplay- 
land;. and like 
several of her 
screen _ sisters, 
Miss Craig- got 
her first 


Almost 
A Veteran 


NELL CRAIG may be 

considered something 
of a veteran in filmdom, 
where players comé and 
go, rise to fame and 
drop to oblivion, almost 
with the flicker of the 
lens. Novelty is still 
the precious golden 
vein for which every 
producer grubs, 
whether in idea, 
thrill or type. 

Miss Craig’s five 
years in the films 
give her a certain 


















Photo- 
Moffett 


Studio, 
Chicago 


Nell Craig, 
of the 
photoplays. 





prestige. 
She is, so 
to speak, 
though she is 
only twenty- 
three, almost a 
pioneer. Five 
years is an eon in 
the movies. 
She was 
born in Phil- 
adelphia, 
was grad- 
uated 
from a 





chance on the 
stage — which 
led to the films— 
because of her un- 
usually good voice. Yet it was 
only a year later that Miss Craig 
gave heed to the call of film- 
land and became an inaudible 
actress. 

This, understand; is not 
intimating that her voice 
wouldn’t keep her on the 

speaking stage. Think of 


























semi- 

nary Geraldine Farrar, who 
when “simply adores” the 
she was movies ; and Marguerite 
sixteen, Clark, than whose speak- 
played a ing voice there is none 
little more better; and Fannie Ward; 
than oa and—well, why name all 


the noted actresses of the 
' speaking stage who have 
“made films of themselves?” 
This is about Nell Craig. 


year with a 
Quaker City 
stock company 
and then went into 






































































HIS begins a new department for 

GreEN Book readers. It will be 
a mixture of news and anecdote of 
the plays and personalities in the 
theater in America. You will find it 
not only entertaining,—we consider 
Mr. Mantle one of the cleverest of 
the men who devote their attention 
to the stage,—but highly informative. 
No matter where you may live, by 
following Channing Pollock’s reviews 
and Burns Mantle’s department, you 
can talk as intelligently of our stage 
of to-day as the most seasoned New 
Yorker. 


Photograph by White 


Lucy Cotton as she appears as 
Betty Bossom, the sister of the hero 
in “ Turn to the Right,” by Win- 
chell Smith and John E. Hazzard. 








What's What in 


A New Department for 
GREEN BOOK Readers 


'OU know, and if you don’t know 
it is because you have paid but 
little attention to what you have 

been told, that there is nothing in this world 

that Broadway loves better to do than to 

“discover” some one or some thing—pref- 

erably a new actress or a new drink. 

That is one reason first-night theater- 
going is such a popular fad in New York. 
There is always a chance that a theatrical 
manager with imagination (we use “imag- 
ination” because “brains” sounds so _ per- 
sonal) has decided, after many racking 
hours of doubt, to give a practically un- 
known young person his or her chance in 
or with a new play. 

Frequently the discovery is an accident. 
There have been instances when the man- 
ager himself and his stage director have 
been the most surprised persons in the the- 
ater when an audience has taken the ap- 
plause away from the claque and made life 
glorious for some frightened human being 
the other side of the footlights. 

And the audience holds this power. Make 
no mistake about that. For the applause 
of a crowd, when he knows that it is not 
inspired by his own schemes, is the one 
thing to which a manager will listen. Critics 
may rave and friends may rail, and he pays 
not the slightest attention to them. But let 
an audience treat his play or his players 
with marked contempt or favor, and he is 
all attention at once.- Particularly if it 
happen to be what he considers a discrim- 
inating audience, which, despite all his 
sneers to the contrary, he does consider the 
sophisticated first-night crowd in the town 
he elects to make his headquarters, which 
is this same New York. 





ILL ROGERS, for instance, is this 
blessed minute drawing something 
like three hundred dollars more each week 
than would be paid him had not an audience 
in the Forty-fourth Street Theater one 
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The Theater 


By Burns 
Mantle 


night last season made up its mind that no 
stage manager was going to do Will wrong 
and depart with the intention intact. 

Rogers had been called in to bolster a 
new musical play of doubtful possibilities, 
which shall be nameless because at the 
moment we cannot remember which one it 
was, they come so fast and are so very easy 
to forget. He brought his lariat with him 
and his trick smile and he “worked in one,” 
because back of him they were shifting the 
scenery. But the space between the foot- 
lights and the drop was shallow and when 
he tried to combine a dance with a rope 
trick he failed. He tried again and failed 
again. He tried a third time and failed a 
third time; and the stage director, eager to 
get on with the show, turned out the lights. 

Now, nearly everyone in that audience 
had seen William do that particular trick 
many times, and each one who had seen it 
constituted himself or herself an individual 
referee to see that justice was done the 
cowboy monologist. The applause was 
riotous. William scraped and bowed and 
smiled, and tried to withdraw. The lights 
went up and down again. The scene was 
changed. Other actors tried to go on with 
whatever it was they were using for a plot, 
but the crowd would not hear to it. 

It was not the forced applause that a few 
friends can sometimes provoke and con- 
tinue. It was the determined demand of 
an audience of friends that this lad of 
whom they were fond be given a chance to 
do his bit. And they kept at it until he 
did have the chance. 

That night there was a conference among 
those who were running Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
“Midnight Frolic” as to the advisability of 
introducing so popular a performer in the 
entertainment on the New York roof. As 
a result of which Rogers was engaged. 
His success with the revelers was so great 
that he stayed there for something like sixty- 
five weeks, and when he went on tour with 
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HERE’S never a success in the 

theater in New York that there 
isn’t a better story behind it than the 
public hears. The same is true—and 
in many cases to a greater extent— 
of most of the failures. Burns 
Mantle, the noted critic, is going to 
tell these stories—with a flavoring of 
the gossip of the day along Broad- 
way—for Green Book readers. The 
department will be a month-to- 
month feature of the magazine. We 
predict that it will become a real 
institution with theater-lovers every- 
where. 


Photograph 
by Mecca 


William E. Meehan, whom Mr. 

Mantle considers the most interest- 

ingof the new theatrical personalities 
in New York this season. 
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Lucy Cotton, who, before she went on the stage, was an artists’ model. 


the other “Follies” he did 
so with a long-term contract in his little 
old last year’s trunk and a salary such 
as they never heard tell of in his pri- 
vately owned t&wn of Rogers, Okla. 


UT let us get back to our discoveries. 

A matter of a year or so ago, Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr., who is son to William, 
Sr., of the old-time theatrical syndicate, 
and who is also by way of being a 
young man with ideals that lose rather 
than make money for him—William, 
Jr., was about to produce “The Mis- 
leading Lady.” He needed some one 


to play the_lead, and was 
unsuccessful in picking her from among 
those who filed into his office each day 
looking for work. Lewis Stone, the 
California leading man, who had come 
on from the West, was consulted. 

“Are there any promising leading 
women where you come from?” queried 
Harris, after the manner of the theatri- 
cal manager whose world is bounded on 
the north by Columbus Circle, on the 
south by Herald Square, and on the east 
and west by the walls of his office. 

“Two,” grunted Stone. “One large, 
one small.” 





IN THE THEATER 


Fay Bainter has finally got her chance on Broadway, and made good. ty 


“Who are they?” 

“Big one is Marjorie Rambeau; little 
one Fay Bainter,” replied the actor 
from California. 

Harris thought the two over and de- 
cided that neither would do, because, 
forsooth, one was probably too large and 
the other too small. However, neither 
waited to be sent for. Miss Rambeau, 
now the heroine of “Cheating Cheat- 
ers,” came East a year or so ago, was 
duly acclaimed and has since justified 
all the pleasant promises made for her, 
and Miss Bainter is here this year, the 


bright feminine spot in young 
Mr. Harris’ own production of “Arms 
and the Girl,” and the most interesting 
discovery of the current season. It is 
of Miss Bainter that I would tell you. 


HIS is not her first trip to New 
York, but it is the first visit that 


New York has deigned to notice. She 
came first four years ago—but that is 
getting a bit ahead of the story. She 
has been an actress, let me tell you, 
since she was four years old—and small 
for her years. At that age she danced 
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Beth Lydy, who 

“arrived” over the 

understudy route. 
at a society kirmiss in Los Angeles, the town 
of her nativity. At six, precocious infant, 
she was the “champion cake walker of Cal- 
ifornia.” If you doubt it read the inscrip- 
tion on a gold medal Mother Bainter will 
take pride in showing you. At fourteen, 
‘being a progressive feminist, she was an 
ingénue in a stock company in Seattle, 
and there she stayed for two years, after 
which she went back to her home 
town and played a four-weeks’ engage- 
ment with no less a personage than old 
Nat Goodwin. 

It was at this time that she decided to 

have her first try at New York. 


She came down with hope in. her ae aed 
fluttering heart and three hundred 4,5 came out = 
by ite 


dollars‘in her pocketbook, and for of the West and Whi 


months she trudged and trudged ‘made et, ie é 
and waited and waited—as they Cheating Cheaters. 














all.do, dearie, whoever is telling the 
story, and as most of them do in 
sober fact—but, like Peter and the 
disciples who toiled all night at the 
nets, she caught nothing. 

The determination of youth is a won- 
derful thing, especially when you no 
longer can easily sense it. Fay Bainter 
was a popular stock-company actress in 
the West, and she came to New York 
and no one would look at her—not, at 
least, with any intention of engaging 
her. And yet, in place of being dis- 
couraged, she went back to the stocks 
and waited. She accepted an engage- 
ment in Toledo and if you ask Rodney 
Lee to this day—Rodney being a leading 
critic of the drama in Toledo—who is 
the best leading woman Toledo stock 
companies ever had, he will shout: “Fay 
Bainter!” and be glad of the oppor- 
tunity. 


Two years later she came back to 

New York for a second try at the 
jobs she knew she could fill, and-again 
she trudged the streets until her feet 
ached and all the flutter went out of her 
heart. “But you are so young and so 
small,” they said to her. Which did 
not seem at all true to her. However, 
when no one would have her she ac- 
cepted a road engagement with Mrs. 
Fiske, which, she declares, is an experi- 
ence she will never regret, and after 
that she went back to the stocks again, 
this time to Des Moines, where she 
stayed two years and saved her money, 
every dollar of it she did not actually 
need. “I'll never try New York again 
until I have a bank-account,” she told 
her mother. And she never did. But, 
such is the irony for such cases made 
and provided, when the bank-account 
was ready to stand a third tilt at Broad- 
way, it was not needed. For it was 
this last time that Mr. Harris, recall- 
ing the reports of Mr. Stone, decided 
to give’ Fay Bainter her New York 
chance. 

So, after six years of patient waiting 
and hard working, she has arrived. Her 
stay may be long, or it may be brief. I 
have known “discoveries” to last only a 
season, and some no longer than the 
run of the play that helped to bring 
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them to prominence. But because she 
is a pretty thoroughly schooled little 
actress, thanks to those years in the 
stock companies; and because she has 
youth and enthusiasm and a face that 
is interesting rather than merely pretty, 
with talkative brown eyes and yellow 
brown hair; and most of all, because 
she has that quality of personality that 
stabs the interest of an audience the 
moment she walks into view, I am in- 
clined to think that she has come to 
stay. 


| BELIEVE, though, that the most 

interesting of the new personalities 
on Broadway this year,—the most inter- 
esting to me, at least,—becausé of the 
spectacular success attending his ar- 
rival, is William E: Meehan, of the 
“Turn to the Right” cast. Mr. Pollock 
has told you of “Turn to the Right,” of 
how it was staged and produced by the 
three authors, actors and comedians 
who conceived and wrote it, Winchell 
Smith, Jack Hazzard and John Golden, 
and of how it was the biggest over- 
night success New York has enjoyed 
this season; and he probably has told 
you, too, something of young Meehan’s 
success in it. It was a great moment 
for this lad when he walked out 
on the stage of the Gayety Theater, 
an important unit in a group of 
first-line principals. But it was a 
greater moment when he walked back 
to his dressing-room following the 
second act with the applause that had 
literally risen to cheers still ringing in 
his ears. 

He is an engaging youth, with a smile 
that might have made another kind of 
confidence man of him if he had not 
turned actor, and in the play he is a 
smooth young pickpocket who, before 
falling in love and reforming, employs 
his gentle touch to the relief of the 
sympathetic hero out of a serious finan- 
cial difficulty. 

The lobby gossips, who pride them- 
selves in New York that they know 
everything there is to know about the 
stage, were keen to discuss young Mee- 
han, as well as the play, during that 
intermission, and find out something 
about him. And where do you suppose 
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they discovered he had come from? 
Burlesque! He had been, they learned, 
one of the “fashion-plates of refined 
burlesque,” and his wife, Violet Pearl, 
the other. 

His real work, however, was not in 
burlesque, but in trying to get out. He 
had no idea of going in for that sort of 
thing when he started. From the very 
first he wanted to be legitimate. And 
when he accepted a job at the American 
Theater—a job won in competition with 
other young acrobats who had to dive 
head foremost through the porthole 
of a burning ship and immediately 
thereafter double as an ocean wave 
—it was with the firm intention of 
working his way up from the bot- 
tom. And you must admit that being 


a wave was a good place from which 
to start. 

The next season he worked his way 
into the production of “The Darling of 
the Gods” and got three dollars a week 
extra for helping George Arliss dress, 
and finally he had a bit of a chance in 


musical comedy, when the astute George 
Cohan picked him for a part in “Little 
Johnnie Jones.” 

But burlesque got him finally and it 
was only after a struggle that he escaped 
from it. 

Last year he played a small part with 
Rose Stahl in “Moonlight Mary,” where 
John Golden saw him and gave him the 
part he is playing in “Turn to the 
Right.” It should make him a desired 
juvenile on Broadway for some years 
to come, and Billy and Violet and the 
kid, who is named Violet after her 
mother, are much elated. 


HERE is no mention of turning 
to the right in “Turn to the Right.” 
When Jack Hazzard first had the idea 
for this comedy, which he had several 
years ago, he thought of calling it “Like 
Mother Made,” seeing that the plot re- 
volves about a recipe for peach jam 
with which a dear little up-State lady 
saves her wayward son and two of ‘his 
pals when, just out-of prison, they 
determine to go straight and become 
regular business men. 
But while Winchell Smith was work- 
ing the plot over with Hazzard at the 
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Smith farm in Connecticut last sum- 
mer, Mrs. Smith suggested the “Turn 
to the Right” idea and it struck them 
both as being just what they wanted. 
Titles are curious appendages. They 
seem to mean a lot before a play is 
produced, and nothing at all afterward. 
“Turn to the Right” by any other name 
would have been quite as unusual a 
success. 


ITH this success, following that 

of “The Boomerang,” Winchell 
Smith has fixed himself for life. He 
was fixed before, for the matter of 
that. In the old “Brewster’s Millions” 
days, Bill—his name is not Winchell at 
all, except on the program, but William 
Brown Smith, and the Brown, if you 
please, comes down from old John 
Brown himself, whose body lay a-mold- 
ing in the grave while his soul went 
marching on, and who happens to 
have been Mr. Smith’s great-great- 
grand-uncle—in the old days William 
did not save his money. Oh, not 
at all. So when the “Fortune Hun- 
ter” royalties began rolling in he 
decided something should be done 
to preserve them. Wisely he tied 
them up by contract with a trust com- 
pany, the company agreeing to collect 
and invest them and pay William no 
more than enough to live on each 
year for a period of ninety-nine years 
or so, And then the playwright quit 
worrying. 

Smith has a wonderful touch with 
the human drama. His sense of 
comedy is unerring and his knowledge 
of just how far he can trick or hold an 
audience with “tear stuff” is as good as 
that of David Belasco. “Bill Smith,” 
said Bayard Veiller the other day, “is 
no more sure than death.” 


ND how Veiller and all his confréres 

wish they had that gift of “Bill” 
Smith’s!’ And how they work for it 
and pray for it, in their own manner 
of prayer, and think they have it and 
find they haven’t. Veiller, particularly, 
cursed with success at the outset of his 
career as a playwright when “Within 
the Law” made everybody connected 
with it rich except the author, who had 
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sold his rights in it for 
a pittance—Veiller has 
done his level best the 


last few years to live 
up to the managers’ expectations 
of him. 

He has a melodrama on 
the fire now, just going into 
rehearsal at this writing, 
called “The Thirteenth 
Chair,” of which every- 
one expects much. In it 
Margaret Wycherley, his 
wife, is to play the 
mother of an eighteen- 
year-old son, which is- 
the leading feminine 
role, of course. And 
naturally Margaret has 
been most anxious 
about the writing of 
the play. She came in 
the other day and 
found husband sitting 
outside his studio unem- 
ployed. 

“Bayard,” she chided, 
gently but firmly, “hadn’t 
you better go to work?” 

“Yes,” admitted Veiller. 
“T’m going.” 


Dlive Thomas, che 
newest stage beauty 


of New York. 


“When?” 

“When you help me lift 
the sideboard off my type- 
writer.” 

The Veillers had been 
moving, and moving men 
are no respecters of a 
literary man’s tools. 


OO! the years they 
waste and the tears 
they waste and the work 

of their heads and hands— 

these _ self - hypnotized 

Sari Petrass, Playwrights! I see be- 

Photograph ; : whose smile fore me a two-column 
— -. eee : oer advertisement 
oe hee Fan of “Backfire,” a melo- 


the charge of being ’ 
a spy. drama written by 
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Stuart Fox and produced at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater. It is, ‘tis very 
generally admitted, a very bad melo- 
drama, and yet, to see that it was given 
a chance on Broadway, the author, who 
owns a newspaper in Baltimore, I be- 
lieve, is spending sometliing like thirty 
thousand dollars in theater-rent and 
advertising. To him “Backfire” is a 
classic, and though the whole world 
may laugh at it he will not give up until 
his money is gone. 


T another theater, a few blocks 

north, is Richard Walton Tully’s 
“The Flame.” A hopeless drama, ac- 
cording not only to the reviewers but to 
the attitude of the audience with which 
we sat it through, and yet Tully will 
spend a fortune before he will admit it. 
He has practically leased two theaters 
in New York already, one to start the 
run, another in which to continue it 
when he was put out of the first. There 
is some reason in his madness, however. 
New York did not take enthusiastically 
at first either to “The Bird of Para- 
dise” or “Omar the Tentmaker,” and 
yet on the road both these plays made 
fortunes for Mr. Tully and his San 
Francisco backers. And he expects 
“The Flame” to do the same. 

It is all very well to back the. courage 
of one’s convictions even unto the last 
penny in the_back-account—but why, 
why insist on making these experiments 
in New York? Why select the city 
where the standards are abnormal, 
whether they be high or low in one’s 
private estimation? “Why indeed?” 
buzzed the moth, taking another fling 
at the burning flame. 


ER name is Lucy Cotton; she is a 

real Southern beauty, and she likes 
to wear nice clothes—for which she is 
not to be blamed. If I were a South- 
ern beauty, I should like to wear nice 
clothes myself. But just the same, 
Lucy Cotton’s finery all but cost her a 
job she was very eager to get. It was 
the part she is now playing in this same 
“Turn to the Right” we talked of 
awhile ago. She is the sister of the 
redeemed hero and herself an im- 
portant agent in the reformation of one 
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of the hero’s tough pals. Augustus 
Thomas sent her to John Golden be- 
cause he knew she could look the part 
of a youthful and beautiful girl. But 
when she went to call on Mr. Golden, 
she wore her picturest picture-hat and 
her sealiest seal wrap. 

“Not at all, not at all,” mused the 
manager. ‘‘We want a small, demure, 
mousy little thing.” 

“T can be small and demure and ever 
so mousy,” declared Miss Cotton. 
“Try me.” 

“We'll see,” said he. 
hearsal to-morrow.” 

She was there—in a gingham frock, 
with her golden hair a-hangin’ down 
her back. Winchell Smith, picking the 
company, took one hurried look at her 
and held out his two hands. In one 
there was a pen that had been dipped 
in ink, in the other a contract. 

“She’s just the type I wanted,” said 
Smith. 

“She certainly has brains,” mused 
Golden. 

Before she decided to try to act, Miss 
Cotton was an artists’ model, and once 
there was a dispute between Harrison 
Fisher and Howard Chandler Christy 
as to which of them should control her 
services. I suspect Fisher won. Any- 
way, he is the one who declared she 
was the most perfect model he ever had 
for the Southern-beauty thing. 


“Come to re- 


G RAND-OPERA singers have done 

a lot for the light-opera stage, tak- 
ing them by and large, which is about 
the only way grand-opera, stars can be 
taken. They have given so many under- 


studies a chance. Beth Lydy, now 
prima donna of “The Girl from Brazil,” 
she being a handsome Swede, by the 
way,—the heroine of the opera, not Miss 
Lydy,—was an understudy in “Alone 
at Last” a year ago, and Margaret 
Namara, who had come over: from the 
‘Metropolitan, was singing the principal 
role. 

Miss Namara has no more tempera- 
ment than the average grand-opera 
vocalist, but she missed many perform- 
ances, and Miss Lydy sang them all. 
Soon those of us who see a new play 
but once or twice at the most, began to 



















hear of her, and soon, too, she began 
to figure in stray paragraphs of praise. 
As a result of which she is, as said, 
prima donna of “The Girl from Brazil” 
—or at least one of them: Frances 
Demarest is singing the titular role. 

Miss Beth’s father was a government 
agent at Pine Ridge, S. D., and his 
daughter says that until she was fifteen 
she spoke a better Sioux than she did 
English. Then they sent her back to 
Frankfort, Ind., to school and finally to 
Chicago to be “finished.” -A few hotel 
concert engagements, a brief middle- 
West vaudeville experience and then the 
big plunge on Broadway, and success 
via the understudy route. 


ARI PETRASS comes from Buda- 

pest. (Sharry Pet-rash is the pro- 
nunciation.) And Sari is the prima 
donna of a new musical comedy done 
gorgeously at the New Amsterdam and 
called “Miss Springtime.” In Europe 
she is a sort of light-opera divinity, and 
just before the war broke she had sung 
for two years in London. Unlike Emmy 
Wehlen, however, she did not stay in 
the enemy country, but hurried back to 
her native Hungary to await develop- 
ments. Miss Wehlen, who had been in 
England more than she had been at 
home, applied for citizenship papers 
and was one of eight hundred out of 
three thousand applicants for the 
privilege permitted to become a subject 
of Great Britain. 

Miss Petrass, after the first year of 
the war, went to Switzerland on a visit, 
and it was while she was there that the 
rumor was started that she had taken 
with her from Budapest important in- 
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formation relative to the movement of 
the Austrian troops and passed it on 
to the Allies. There were many sensa- 
tional stories of how she had exerted 
her wiles as an actress and a beauty to 
wheedle the news from gay young 
Austrian officers. It was, says Sari, 
the work of certain enemies, jealous of 
her success, this rumor—and it might 
have cost her her life had she not been 
able quickly to prove her innocence. A 
queer, ingratiating Hungarian smile 
helped a lot. 


LIVE THOMAS’ beauty is admit- 

tedly no more than skin deep, but 
so far it has done more for her than 
any amount of talent could do. 

Two years ago she did not even have 
a job, not of any sort. Gene Buck, who 
writes songs and lyrics and acts as gen- 
eral producer for- Florenz Ziegfeld, 
met her at a party and asked her if she 
would not like to go on the stage. 

“But I can’t act,” said she. 

“No matter,” said he. 

“T can’t sing,” said she. 

“Good,” replied he. 

“T can’t dance,” she insisted. 

“You wont have to,” said Gene. 

When the “Midnight Frolic’ was 
produced, pretty Olive walked on in a 
gown that was gorgeous so far as it 
went, and where it didn’t go the gor- 
geous Olive filled in. 

Since then she has become the stage 
beauty of the town—and last month she 
signed a two-year moving-picture con- 
tract with William Randolph Hearst’s 
company at two hundred dollars a week. 
Which in no way interferes with her 
stage work. 
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‘What's What in the Theater” is to be a regular feature of THE GREEN Book 
Don’t miss Mr. Mantle’s entertaining and informative article 
in our January issue—on sale December 12th. 














































HIS novel introduces to American readers an English writer whose work has created 
appeared with such a keen eye for unusual situation and accurate characterization, 





CHAPTER I 
war is always an uncomfortable 
| | thing, an irritating thing, to 
——_|| have to tell some one news 
which you know will hurt. 

“Cursed nuisance!’ Lester grumbled 
to himself. He strolled to the window 
to watch for Di, and then as aimtessly 
strolled back to his chair again. 

Face, as a genuine index of character, 
is the most misleading testimony in the 
world. 

Cosmo Lester looked a man _ of 
strength, of determination and _ fine 
endeavor; he had had just the same 
expression of nobility in his wanton 
youth, had been able to give just the 
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same effect of eager interest, 

selfless interest in the affairs of 

others, then as now; he had 

had the eyes of an enthusiast, 

the firm lips of a man of power, 
and he had never kindled to any- 
thing higher than his own stakes in 
some race, his own chance of “‘best- 
ing” another human being at some 
concern which belonged to the 
shady side of business. 

But he remained the possessor of 
splendid looks, and knew their 
value to an eyelash. 

Women had always been his 
easy prey, but he had only once so 
far lost his head as to marry. 

The sacrifice upon this altar of 
his consuming selfishness had been 
Diana’s mother, She had believed 

in the face of beauty, the words of trust ; 
and her belated discovery of base decep- 
tion had mercifully dealt her heart a 
physical as well as spiritual death-blow. 

Lester’s bitter temper at finding him- 
self left with a child to look after was 
almost. grotesque in its outraged hurt. 
But he owed a heavy bill to the landlady 
in whose house Diana had elected to be 
born, and having no money or intention 
to pay the bill, the landlady’s offer to 
look after Diana, and the softening. 
resultant upon this lightening of Lester’s 
cares, had presented itself to him in a 
satisfactory commercial light. Diana, 
wretched, annoying burden, might yet 
prove an asset, if skillfully used asa lever 
to the sympathy of childless landladies. 
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a stir on the other side. Not since the earlier novels of Elinor Glyn has a writer 
combined with the very rare quality of a natural gift in story-telling. 
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By Olive Wadsley 


DOUGLAS DUER 


He never found Di amusing or inter- 
esting ; nothing on earth save the woman 
of the moment, who cost him cash ster- 
ling, would have been viewed by him in 
that light; he grudged every penny he 
was forced to spend on Di’s cheap cloth- 
ing, cheaper education. Toys she had 
none, nor any little happy treats either, 
such as children love and live for. 


fryer A was brought up on the outside 
edge of expenditure—nearly off the 
edge altogether sometimes. Lester took 
her with him in his wanderings over the 
civilized globe simply because she was 
the asset he had foreseen, and her pres- 
ence, particularly as a small child, paved 
the way for him to the stony hearts of 
hotel-keepers and landladies. Diana 
knew them all and loved them all; 
whenever by some chance she possessed a 
penny, it generally went on a post-card 
to be dispatched to some kindly soul, 
with an impetuous greeting. 

At twelve she could make dresses for 
herself ; at sixteen she was a woman of 
the world, with the heart of a child. 

She was just seventeen on the evening 
when Lester waited for her, sulking at 
the necessity for having to tell the truth 
because there was literally no escape 
from this unaccustomed ordeal. 

There was a rush of light feet on the 
badly carpeted stairs, and Di came in. 

“What a frowst!” she said. “Ugh!” 

She flung the window wide to the soft 
spring air, disregarding Lester’s peevish 
exclamation, 
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“Fresh air is cheap; think of that,” 
she told him blithely, ‘and rejoice.” 

She turned upon him with a swift, 
pretty movement. “I feel the spring in 
every bit of me,” she said. “Just to be 
alive when the twilight is dropping 
down the trees and making everything 
look misty and mysterious and beautiful, 
and when the lamps might be blue and 
golden stars—they shake so in the wind! 
Oh, it’s worth being poor and having to 
worry! It’s worth everything in the 
world to be alive in springtime.” 

She crossed over to Lester and leaned 
against his shoulder. 
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“T’ve got you a treat,” she went on in 
her attractive voice. ‘Fact—despite the 
pennilessness of our pockets! Shut your 
eyes and open your hands.” 

“Good Lord!” Lester said tolerantly. 

“And don’t be profane. Vow then!” 

He looked down amusedly at the 
small parcel from the poulterer’s. 

“Doesn’t that tempt you?” Di asked 
anxiously. Lester grinned. 

“A plucked pigeon even has its merits 
when one has had the ‘flu,’” he re- 
marked. 

Di joined in his complacent laughter 
at his own wit. 

“But you are getting better now,” she 
said, ‘‘and directly we can scrape up 
twopence from somewhere, we'll be off 
to the Riviera.” 

Lester turned quickly. The Riviera 
reminded him of his mission, and he 
loathed discomfort. 

“T’ve got something to tell you, Di,” 
he said sharply, ‘‘and for heaven’s sake 
don’t make a fuss!” 

Di had been playing with a kitten. 
She was kneeling on the hearth-rug, a 
cheap cigarette between her lips. She 
raised a startled face. 

“You haven’t— It isn’t a debt, or—” 

“It is nothing to be afraid about,” 
Lester said irritably, ‘‘but this cursed 
poverty—never a cent to buy oneself a 
decent dinner, to go out to the decent 
places. It’s soul-deadening, sickening, 
rotten! I mean to end it all.” 

“Yes,” Di said rather breathlessly. 
“But how?” 

Lester moved in his chair. 

“T am going to marry again,” he said 
at last. He pulled at his cigar-stump 
until it glowed and its flaring eye of 
light showed like a defiance. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

Di was sitting back on her heels ; her 
small face showed a faint, pale blue in 
the darkening twilight. 

“Whom ?”’ she said. 

“Oh, of course you’ll rant and rave 
and all that,” Lester said, savage with 
her because he knew her disapproval was 
a just thing. “As a matter of fact, it’s 
Amy Dasset.” 

“Mrs. Dasset!”’ Di echoed. 

She ‘waited a second, and then gave a 
short little laugh. 
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“Rather you than I,” she added very 
deliberately. She rose to her feet and 
stood very still, and then suddenly, in 
a quick rush, she was beside him, her 
cheek against his, her arms round him. 

“Tt isn’t just because she hates me,” 
she said incoherently, “—not altogether. 
I know we’ve been poor, and I know we 
don’t meet the right sort of people and 
things like that, but—but—oh! I don’t 
know, only I’ve always cared because 
we do possess a sort of right to the world 
that counts as something. It isn’t that 
I’m a snob, a bit; it’s just that some- 
thing in my heart acclaims the people 
who have a code, and this woman hasn’t. 
I wouldn’t mind her keeping that salon 
for baccarat, or even all the paint and 
oversweet scent. Those things are out- 
side things; but it’s her mind, the way 
she thinks, the way she upholds any 
action that is backed by money. She is 
coarse in her soul. She—” 

“Don’t be an hysterical little fool,” 
Lester said coldly. 

Di loosed him instantly.’ She was cut 
deep, but she had courage. 

“I’m afraid I was rather—queer,” she 
said lightly. “After all,”—she laughed 
again,—“you will probably regret your 
action more than I shall!” 


eee door opened noisily. 
“Who’s talkin’ of regrets on a 
weddin’ day?” a woman’s voice cried. 

Lester got up quickly. 

“Well, let’s have a little light on the 
scene, any old way,” the shadowy figure 
by the door continued. ‘Look alive, 
Cosmo. Get a move on you, old dear.” 

The light flared up and revealed them 
—the woman by the door, hard, flashy, 
resplendent ; Lester, furtive, prepared to 
be self-assertive; Diana, white, wide- 
eyed, questioning. 

“What’s the joke?” the woman asked 
Lester. And he said, smiling weakly: 

“T was just going to tell Di of our 
marriage.” 

“You are married?” Diana said. 

The woman laughed shrilly. 

“T should say so, dearie. Anyway, I 
paid for the fees and license.” 

She turned to Lester again. 

“The crowd’s waitin’ for their dinner, 
and our train goes punctually, I expect. 











Have you told Di about where she’s to 
0?” 

Lester had reached the haven of the 
open door. 

“T hadn’t time,” he said. ‘You tell 
her whilst I get my things together, 
darling.” 

When his step had ceased to sound, 
his wife’s face changed ; it hardened. 

“Well,” she said, drawing a cigarette 
from a jeweled case, ‘you don’t adore 
me, kid, and I can’t say I worship you. 
But I believe you’ve got sense, and I’m 
going to put it to test. You’ve been 
trained to nothing, have you? And now 
the job that came to your hand, being 
with your father, is finished; and I 
don’t like a threesome—I never did. 
I’m off with Cosmo for a tour. I reckon 
I’ve sized him up, and I decided that to 
make a fool of myself over him was 
worth it, as I have the cash. But I want 
to do that unattended. So I propose 
you stay on in my place in Egham Cres- 
cent. You know the way it’s run; all 
I want you to do is to see it goes on 
running. Madam Yvonne is there, of 
course; she’ll do all the receiving and 
soon. You can just walk around a little 
and make yourself pleasant. Soft job, 
isn’t it?” 

Di was looking at her very straightly ; 
the older woman blinked her eyes be- 
tween her bistered lashes. 

“We're off by the boat-express,” she 
said. ‘“Cosmo’s keen on your going to 
Egham Crescent.” 

“I—TI shall have to go, just till I can 
get work,” Di said. “I’ve nowhere else. 
It’s all rather sudden, you see, isn’t it?” 

Lester called from the hall. 

“Comin’, old dear,” his wife answered. 
She still smiled at Di. 

“So long, then,” she said. 
have all the news.” 

She vanished into the darkness, leav- 
ing the little tawdry room drenched in 
some overpowering scent. 


“Tet me 


CHAPTER II 


Ties Hugh Carton speaking 
now,” Lady Ranquet said. She 
turned back, and then, with a 
rather shaky little laugh, added to her 
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friend: “Look at the interest of every 
woman in the gallery.” 

She glanced half-amusedly, half- 
jealously, at the faces pressed forward, 
at the unconscious absorption expressed 
by the attitudes of eager listening and 
watching. Her friend was seeing Car- 
ton for the first time, and with a stab of 
memory the picture flashed back to her 
of her own first glimpse of him years 
before. And he had changed so little. 
Looking down, she could see the same 
thick, glistening hair, the same fine 
width of shoulder and leanness of 
figure, the same virile, beautiful hands. 
Even the same voice sounded, .lazy, yet 
arresting and dominant. 

The House, was laughing with him. 
He was spoiled by it, as by the public. 

He sat down, and instantly Lady 
Ranquet was all eagerness to be gone. 
Luck favored her. Hugh was waiting 
for a taxi as she emerged on to the 
steps. 

“Hugh,” she called. 

He turned instantly. 

“Valeria, by all that’s charming!” 

“Can I drop you anywhere?” she 
asked him. “I have the car.” 

He hesitated—then said: 

“No, thanks. Matter of fact, I’m 
going to an out-of-the-way place called 
Egham Crescent. Windlesham’s taking 
me—meeting me there.” 

“Two rakes together !” 
him lightly. 

He threw back his head and laughed. 

“What’s the good of living, if you 
don’t live?” 

“You can have nothing to reproach 
yourself with in that respect,” she told 
him. 

“The hour and the chance,’’ he agreed, 
still laughing ; ‘it’s what each one of us 
wants, after all.” 

He saw her into her car, and then got 
into his own taxi and gave the address. 


she reproved 


OW many years since he had gone 
everywhere to meet Valeria Ran- 
quet? And how many women had he 
gone everywhere to meet since then? 
He smiled ruefully in the darkness, 
whistling very softly Sader his breath. 
He was sick of women, for a little. 
Power claimed him now; its heady 
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potency had seized him, and he meant 
to reach the goal of his desire. 

He wished suddenly that he had 
stayed on at the House and let Windle- 
sham go hang. Besides, Teddy’s ideas 
of a “top-hole evening” were pretty 
generally worthless. But he had wor- 
ried, and Hugh had given in to him. 
His taxi stopped before a high house. 

A very neat footman held the door for 
him ; another relieved him of his hat and 
cane. He looked indifferently round 
the ordinary, tastefully decorated hall 
before him. 

“This way, sir,” the footman said. 

Hugh followed him up the thickly 
carpeted stairs; still discreet silence, 
discreet decoration, an atmosphere of 
repose and convention. 

Then a door opened,—apparently out 
of the wall itself, since Hugh had seen 
no imprint of panels, no vestige of a 
handle,—and instantly, as it swung 
back, the other life which had its being 
in this house became apparent. 

“Which room, sir?” the 
murmured respectfully. 

“Lord Windlesham was to meet me 
here,’ Carton said. 

“T’ll fetch His Lordship, sir,” the man 
said. 


footman 


HEY had been standing in a narrow, 

softly lighted corridor. He pulled 
aside a curtain, and showed Hugh into 
a small room, drew up a chair for him, 
tendered a box of cigarettes, and then 
withdrew. 

Hugh glanced at the cigarette, noted 
its excellence, smiled rather unpleas- 
antly, and then lighted it. 

A faint, faint sound began to puzzle 
him. He lifted his head from the big 
black cushion and listened. Near to him 
some one was sleeping—at any rate, 
breathing very regularly ; he was certain 
of it. 

He sat upright, and stared aggrievedly 
about the room. No one was visible; 
yet he could have sworn that he was not 
alone. 

“Who is there?” he called abruptly, 
and just as swiftly, as suddenly, a girl 
rose almost at his feet from behind the 
chair which stood near to his own. 

She was small, very slender, and at 
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that moment she looked wistful, a 
dreamer torn from some fair dream. 
She looked at Hugh questioningly— 
then, ignoring him, prepared to leave 
the room. 

“T am so sorry I wakened you,” he 
said instantly. “I did not really know 
you were there, but I had that irritating 
sense of sharing a place I believed my- 
self alone in, and | wanted to make 
sure.” 

He rose from his chair. 

“My name is Hugh Carton; I am 
quite a stranger here.” 

He waited for her obvious reply; 
instead, she said a little breathlessly: 

“Are you the politician, then, and the 
man who wrote the poems, and who won 
distinction in the Balkan campaigns?” 

“T am all three,” he assured her. 

He might have added: ‘I am a Don 
Juan of life itself, the eternal seeker 
who finds too often, but never rightly.” 

He drew out his cigarette-case and 
opened it. 

“Wont you stay and smoke with me? 
I am waiting for a friend of mine. And 
may I not know your name?” 

“My name is Diana Lester. What 
friend are you waiting for? What are 
you going to do here this evening?” 

She took a cigarette from the thin 
gold case, and he saw that her hands 
were beautiful. 

“Do?” he echoed. ‘“‘What does one 
do here? Tama heathen. Windlesham, 
my friend, told me nothing save that I 
should have a top-hole evening.” 

“A top-hole evening!” Diana _re- 
peated softly. “Is that what they call 
it when they drink too much and lose 
everything at baccarat?” 

“So this is just a gambling-house?” 
Hugh commented. He looked at Diana 
again. 

“What on earth are you doing here?” 
he asked. 

A vivid scarlet rose grew suddenly on 
either pale cheek as Diana answered: 

“Oh, I have almost a_ proprietary 
interest! My father has just married 
the woman who owns all this!” 

From somewhere through a momen- 
tarily opened door a shout of laughter 
sounded: a man’s voice, thickened and 
hoarse, called out: 
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“T’ll stake the damn’ lot!” Then the 
door must have closed, for the sudden 
soft silence fell again like a cloak. 

“D’you mean to say—” Hugh began, 
and then Windlesham came in. 

He was very slightly drunk—just 
sufficiently to be effusive. He welcomed 
Hugh sstridently; his flushed face 
crinkled up with laughter, his upturned, 
blue eyes dancing. 

Then he saw Diana. 

“Hallo, Di!” he said familiarly, 
‘cheer up, little ’un; you look as if the 
black devils had got you.” 

Hugh caught his arm firmly. 

“Come on, Teddy,” he said, conscious 
that Windlesham’s familiarity was gall- 
ing to this girl, dimly conscious that he 
had resented it for her. ‘What about 
this top-hole evening you mean_ to 
give me?” 

He released Windlesham to hold aside 
the curtain for Diana. 

“Good night,” he said pleasantly ; 
“are you going to finish the dream I so 
thoughtlessly broke into?” 

Windlesham looked 
shoulder. 

“You two been day-dreamin’  to- 
gether—what?” he laughed. 

“Windlesham has always been the 
fool of the party,” Carton said swiftly 
to Diana. 

Her face was very white, but she was 
smiling, and somehow her smile held a 
queer pathos, which made Hugh feel 
hurt himself. 

“Oh, but that’s the way they all be- 
have here, you know,” she said. 
“Good night.” 

Windlesham 
Hugh’s arm. 

“Not pretty, but got a takin’ way 
when she’s not ratty,” he said, ‘but 
stand-offish—my hat!” 

He dragged Hugh into the baccarat- 
room, introduced him noisily to half a 
dozen men and women, and then pulled 
him down into a chair beside him. 


over Hugh’s 


thrust a hand _ into 


DIANA pulled up the window and 


then knelt beside it. To the left, 
london flung its haze and lights and 
pointing spires toward the soft night 
sky; to the right, the Heath lay still and 
dark and mysterious. 


Diana looked to the right, and her 
own loneliness was intensified, and her 
wild yearning for the happiness all 
youth expects, demands. 

For a month she had been in this 
house, where by day a heavy-footed in- 
dolence prevailed, where by night a 
feverish, hard pleasure reigned. 

She thought, kneeling by the window, 
of all the shaken laughter, the false 
courage, the avid greed that seemed to 
haunt the place, to linger in the never- 
absent scent of expensive perfumes, 
cigarettes and wines. 

Far, far away, a clock chimed the 
hour, one single pealing note that 
quivered in the still air; below, the 
faintest blur, a hawthorn bush showed 
white against the darkness. 

Diana looked toward the east; she 
had watched the dawn so often during 
these last weeks. Often, when the last 
“suest’” had left, Yvonne, the woman 
Amy Dasset had trained to act as man- 
ager for her, would come into Diana’s 
room to talk. 

There was a spurious friendship be- 
tween Diana and herself; each needed 
a confidante ; each suffered the other. 

And Di, with her worship for beauti- 
ful things and people, liked to look at 
Yvonne’s shadowy black hair and amber 
eyes ; she was a little like some legendary 
being, an Iseult or Guinevere, with her 
slenderness and whiteness and _ scarlet 
lgps and big, appealing eyes. 

As a matter of fact, she was a busi- 
ness woman to her finger-tips, and knew 
exactly what her appearance was worth 
as an asset in the career she had chosen, 
because she hated working for her living 
and loved luxury. 

Her creed was: “Don’t be a fool; 
never let yourself. go, but let others do 
so to their hearts’ content; and never 
lift a finger to save them from them- 
selves.” She knew that Amy Dasset had 
lost her head over Diana’s father, and 
while she prophesied unending happi- 
ness for her partner, congratulated her- 
self on her infatuation and foresaw a 
new chance for herself with the business. 

To that end she made much of Di; it 
was easier; it warded off spying, and it 
is always more convenient to have a 
friend than an enemy. 
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HE rooms were unusually full that 
evening, and as she trailed through 
them she noticed several new faces. 

“Who is that man?” she asked the 
butler, a being who combined the offices 
of head detective and general manager 
quite effectively. 

“Hugh Carton, a good card,” Benson 
said; “his sort do a place good. 
Windlesham brought ’im along. ’E’s 
drunk again. I’ll have to warn ’im—he 
gets so noisy.” 

A woman, with lovely jewels and very 
tired eyes, greeted Yvonne effusively. 

“Oh, no; no luck,” she said in answer 
to the latter’s question. “I’ve lost 
heavily, dear Mademoiselle Yvonne. 
Pity me—give me consolation!” 

“Don’t play again, Lady Worral,” 
Yvonne said in her faintly accented 
voice. 

She had never found this advice fail 
to call forth a storm of protest, and it 
enhanced her own _ reputation for 
honesty. 

She halted for a moment near Hugh 
Carton, and saw with satisfaction that 
he had won largely ; a first-night winner 
is generally an early comer for the next 
performance. Some men came up and 
began to talk with her. She knew them 
all; many of them called her by her 
name, and she used the same intimacy. 

‘See there’s been a raid on one of 
these happy homes for the foolish?” 
Rankin asked her gayly. “Burgess ge 
caught; it'll ruin him if he can’t hush 
it up. Nice tale to have to tell his sup- 
porters at the next election! The public 
never forget a thing like that.” 

“Those other places are so badly man- 
aged ; isn’t it so?’ Yvonne asked super- 
ciliously. 

“Oh, I dunno!” Rankin answered. 
“Their luck was dead out, I s’pose— 
what? Might happen to—” He stopped, 
and at that second the lights went 
out, and Benson’s voice, shorn of all 
deference, shouted: 

“The police!” 

There was a confused noise of angry 
laughter, oaths, cries, calls for help, the 
clink of notes and gold, the squeak of 
overturned chairs—and above it all, 
the steady hammering on some distant 
door. 
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UGH was on his feet the instant the 
alarm sounded. 

“Damn,” he said very softly under 
his breath; he knew exactly what it 
would mean if he were caught in this 
sordid muddle. 

Even in the darkness an ugly smile 
twisted his lips. All chance of power, 
fame, glory smashed in five minutes at 
a police-court ! 

Some one turned on one burner, and 
the feeble light showed up the frightened 
men and women weakly. 

“Isn't there a way out?” some one 
demanded. 

Benson gave a derisive laugh. 

“Think we'd be cowering here if there 
was?” he retorted. 

Hugh lighted a cigarette and stared 
before him dispassionately. A sudden 
idea that to be found away from the 
gaming tables might be advantageous 
made him stroll across the room and 
enter the little sheltered place where he 
had seen Diana. 

An idea came to him suddenly that 
he might escape from some open 
window. 

He ran into the corridor, and then 
lightly up the stairs where Diana had 
vanished. 

As he turned on a landing, he heard 
the police enter below. 

Instinctively he opened the first door 
he came to, and then closed it behind 
him and locked it. 

Some one who had been kneeling by 
the open window said very softly: 

“Vou he 

He recognized Diana. 

“The police have got in,’ he said 
sharply. ‘I want to escape. I must, if 
it’s possible. Is there a way out here?” 

He caught at her hands. 

“For God’s sake, help me if you can,” 
he stammered, his calmness suddenly 
deserting him. 

He heard her voice, a little shaken. 

“But, of course, [ll help you and 
save you if I can.” 

A confused swell of noise came up to 
them as they stood together in the still 
darkness. 

Diana’s voice, not shaken now, but 
instinct with a certain brave gayety, 
said: 


’ 








“Come along. I'll have to show you. 
We climb out of the window, and then 
there’s a way across two roofs and a 
safety staircase. Only hurry.” 

She was very close to him; her small 
cool hands were still clasped in his. He 
was conscious, in spite of all his enraged 
annoyance at his predicament, of a faint 
fragrance that seemed to cling about 
Diana. 

She pulled at his hand gently. 

“T can’t let you go—risk hurting your- 
self,” he said a little unsteadily. 

She released her hands and laughed, 
the little laugh which had somehow 
appealed to him before. 

“As if 1 mattered!” she said softly. 
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T the window Di turned back. 
“My white dress,” she ex- 
plained. “It might be seen.” 

She caught up a dark cloak and flung 
it around her, tying it about her waist 
with a piece of ribbon she snatched from 
some cupboard. 

“We'll play ‘follow-my-leader,’ ” she 
half-whispered, ‘‘and what I do, you do! 
Ready? Then go.” 

She slid from the window, and he saw 
her fingers clasping the sill. ‘There was 
a faint thud, and her voice came to 
him: 

“Button your coat over your shirt- 
front.” 

He did so hurriedly, clumsily, and 
then dropped onto the parapet where 
she was standing. 

Once again, looking down and seeing 
the sheer drop, the narrowness of the 
stone coping where they were standing, 
a great rush of admiration swept over 
him. 

Di’s voice came to ‘him: 

“You couldn’t have done it alone, you 
see. This corner here—keep to your left, 
and there’s a bit of stone you can cling 
to up here.” 

He followed her, obeying her im- 
plicitly. As they edged cautiously 


round the corner of the house, the noise 
from within died away. 

Instinctively Hugh gave a sigh of 
relief. 
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“We aren’t nearly through,” Di said. 
“There’s this roof, and then the stair- 
case. You don’t think they’ll be watch- 
ing? If they are,” she added consol- 
ingly, “I’ll talk to them and you can 
make a bolt for it. I’ve done it for 
Father, and he’s got off.” 

Hugh laughed. He found himself 
wondering from what milieu this girl 
had sprung, that escapes from the police 
should seem such casual things—slight 
incidents to be skillfully engineered. 

But when they reached the bottom of 
the narrow, winding iron staircase which 
some Hampstead potentate had so 
thoughtfully constructed to insure the 
safety of his own house, no one was in 
sight. The Heath stretched away before 
them. 

“We've done it,” Di said. 

“We'll try for a taxi now,” 
said. 

Di caught his arm wildly. 

“No, no; you mustn’t. Why, the 
police would guess at once if you went 
into Egham Crescent and called one. 
We'll have to walk and get one ever so 
far away. It’s safer, really.” 

“You have the brain of a detective, or 
is it a skilled criminal?” Hugh said 
dryly. 

Then he flung around swiftly, his 
voice sharp with repressed self-irritation. 

“That was a despicable criticism,” he 
said brusquely. “I beg your pardon. 
Without you I should certainly have 
been dragged into this affair. I owe you 
a debt of gratitude.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’”’ Diana murmured. 
“What you said, I mean. I don’t really 
care.” 

She stopped, and he thought for one 
wild instant that, in the dim light, he 
saw tears on her face. 

“You go across there,” she said, still 
in the same low voice. “Straight across, 
and you will come to Haverstock Hill. 
Perhaps you will get a taxi there.” 

She turned away. Carton caught at 
the cloak. 

“But you,” he said. “What do you 
mean to do? You can’t go back—it 
would mean that you too—” 

She put a small cold hand on to his 
and tried to free her cloak. 

“You—what you said just now shows 


Hugh 
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she cried. Hugh crashed out the first notes again, and Diana began the famous dance. . . 
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“Begin again,” 





She looked a creature of flame and blossom; the very abandonment of youth was in her every step. 
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that I was right when I said that really 
I didn’t matter,” she said. 

Her voice was shaking now, and he 
knew that she was nearly crying. The 
blood rushed hotly into his face. He 
felt suddenly as if he had struck some 
defenseless thing, ill-treated it. 

“Look here,” he said vehemently. “I 
spoke to you basely just now. I was 
angry with myself, and I vented it on 
you. I think you have been splendid 
to-night. I do not know another girl 
who would have ever done what you 
have done, for a complete stranger too. 
I don’t, of course, know anything of your 
home affairs;“ but Windlesham men- 
tioned to me that your father had mar- 
ried the woman who owns that place 
and that they are now on their honey- 
moon. I don’t imagine he would be 
pleased to hear of you defending your- 
self in a police-court. You have been 
most generously kind to me. Wont you 
let me try and show you I am grateful 
by looking after you in this affair?” 

He drew her hand through his arm. 

“Come along. It simply means if you 
don’t, that I shall go back with you to 
that place, and then all our adventure 
will have been worthless.” 

“But where shall we go?” 
asked wearily. 

“T’ll_ settle 
vaguely. 


Diana 


that,” Hugh answered 


AS a matter of fact, he had no dim- 
mest idea of how to arrange about 

Diana; he was at the moment mainly 
occupied by getting safely away, and a 
certain latent chivalry in him, coupled 
with real gratitude to Diana for help- 
ing him to extricate himself from an 
unpleasant episode, made him feel it 
impossible to leave her to fend for her- 
self. They walked over the crisp, damp 
grass in silence. ‘The little wind of 
dawn blew like a chill their 
faces. 

“Cold?” Hugh said. 

Diana shook her head. 

“But you were shivering just now.” 

“Tt was excitement,” she confessed 
half shyly, half amusedly. “I was living 
the adventure, you see. -For it is an 
adventure first—the escape, and then 
you and I, out of all the world, while 


across 
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all the world lies sleeping—you and I 
walking across the Heath beneath the 
dying stars.” 

She turned to him with an eager 
movement. 

“Tt’s romance. 
she said sweetly. 

“You rum little devil!’ was Hugh’s 
conscious thought. Aloud he said: 
“D’you always make up stories round 
the happenings of every day?” 

“You wouldn’t quite call this an 
everyday happening, would you?” Diana 
flashed. Her laughter rang out de- 
liciously. ‘ “Thank God,’ as Father 
would say, ‘we don’t always live in stir- 
ring times!’ ‘That was his expression 
after an escape from creditors or some 
other little worry. But’”—she hesitated, 
and then she spoke very simply—‘“‘what 
is one to do with life if one doesn’t make 
up stories about it? It’s not so fear- 
fully exciting, is it, just living ordi- 
narily without romance?” . 

“Isn't it rather early days for you to 
be substituting romance for reality?” 
Hugh said absently. 


We're living a story,” 


of the 
lights, 


HEY had reached the edge 

Heath, and a long row of 
looking like a chain of amber beads, 
parted the street before them. Far 
away, at the dim end of it, two yellow 
eyes and a faint noise betrayed the pres- 
ence of a taxi. 

Hugh whistled, and the taxi started 
into more active life. 

“Oh, I’m so tired,” Di said suddenly 
as they waited beneath a lamp. 

Quick compunction seized him as he 
looked down at her. She looked very 
little, oddly pathetic in the flickering 
light. Her face seemed all pale shad 
ows, overweighted with the dark wave of 
her hair, 

“Poor little girl!” Hugh said. 

The idea 6f taking her to an old land- 
lady of his who had a house in Acton 
faded and died. He would take her 
straight to his own rooms and then go 
out and knock up some hotel and get a 
bed for the night. His rooms were in 
Curzon Street—not a very far cry when 
once they reached town. 

The taxi-driver stared at Hugh, mut- 
tered something about double fare and 











being dead tired; then, as Hugh thrust 
a sovereign at him, he opened the door 
civilly and held it for Diana. 

Hugh sat down beside her, and the 
taxi turned and then, gathering speed, 
rushed down the empty road. 

Diana turned to Hugh. 

“It was my foot, really,” she said. 
“I’d only thin slippers on, and I think 
they’ve worn right out!” 

She looked at one gravely by the light 
of the taxi lamp; it showed a poor, very 
‘worn out’ thing indeed—a wisp of torn 
and soiled blue satin. 

“Is your foot hurt, bleeding?” Hugh 
asked quickly. 

“T s’pect so,” Diana answered. “It 
doesn’t matter,’ she murmured. A 
second later she was asleep, - swaying 
helplessly to the movement of the taxi. 
The broken shoe lay upon her lap. 

Hugh jerked up his wrist to look at 
his watch. It was néarly three o’clock. 





HE strange, pale light of dawn was 

filtering from the sky; one spear of 
gold showed against the lilac clouds, 
leaving them asunder with avenging 
touch. 

The light touched Diana’s face. 

Hugh slid an arm around her to keep 
her from being shaken by the swift 
movement of the car. She slept like 
a child, her head pillowed securely. 
Ihe wind, rushing in at the open win- 
dow, trailed a strand of her soft hair 
across Hugh’s face, and again the same 
elusive perfume he had noticed in the 
room came to him. 

Diana stirred, opened her eyes and 
sat up. 

‘Why, it’s morning,” she said gayly. 

He laughed a little at her amazement. 

“How ripping it all looks and smells 
—so clean, after the watering-carts, so 
sort of new—doesn’t it?” 

She leaned out of the window, and the 
wind blew her hair back. She looked 
like some spirit of the dawn, intensely 
alive and vivid, and eternally young in 
the sunshine. 

With a little laugh she sat back beside 
Hugh again. 

He laughed too in answer. 

“What a thing it is to be young!” he 
said. “I feel a hundred, and no dawn 


” 
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can wake even a whisper of praise, I 
assure you.” 

“Tt’s not dawn I particularly want at 
the moment,” Di confessed. “It’s break- 
fast, I think.” 

“You shall have it in five minutes,” 
Hugh said, yawning. ‘We are home, 
thank heaven—or after the next cor- 
ner.” 

He opened the door with his latchkey, 
led the way up a flight of stairs and 
then unlocked another door. 

“Safe at last,” he said with weary 
humor. 





FIRE still burned in the open 
hearth; the windows were open 
too, and the scent of jonquils and nar- 
cissi poured from a big bowl on the 
table, which was laid for some meal with 
silver dishes and a little coffee-service 
and liqueur-stand. 
“Now for breakfast,” Hugh said. 


“T’ll make the coffee,’ Diana said 


eagerly. “Let me—I do it rippingly.” 
Hugh watched her when he had 


lighted the lamp under the chafing-dish. 

“You seem amazingly fresh,” he said, 
half enviously. 

She turned and flashed 
him. 

“Tt’s the adventure still; I feel alive 
with it, every bit of me.” 

It was as if, he decided, her splendid 
gayety of youth, its vividness and color, 
slipped insensibly into the atmosphere. 

He made her drink a small glassful 
of champagne before they breakfasted, 
and drained his own glass at a gulp. 

They sat opposite one another at the 
little round table with its covering of 
lace, its pretty candles and its bow] of 
heady-perfumed flowers. 

Hugh raised his coffee-cup. 

“T drink to the adventure,” he said, 
looking at Diana. 

She drank back to him, her eyes laugh- 
ing at him over the cup-rim. 

The sunlight came in, and made the 
candle-flames a mockery, and tinted Di- 
ana’s hair with gold. 

The reaction, the food and champagne 
began to have their effect on Hugh; the 
sense of beauty, of enjoyment, which 
had been dead in the evening, waked 
now to vivid life. 


a smile at 
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He was safe; he would not have to 
appear at the police-court to answer to 
a sordid charge; his fame and glory 
danced still before him, ripe for tne 
upreaching, the plucking-down, and _ be- 
fore him the joy of youth itself answered 
his words, met his friendliness. 

He went over to Diana to light her 
cigarette for her,-and in her eyes, up- 
lifted to his, the little flames danced as 
he held the match. 

“What shall we do—now ?” he asked, 
still waiting beside her. 

Di put forth a small foot in a stained 
silk stocking. 

“If I could have a bath and just go 
to bed!” she said. “I can’t think what 
we are going to do about heaps of 
things! My clothes, for instance! My 
stockings, even, you see (it’s true they 
aren’t real silk, but they /ook as good), 
are ruined, and I can’t very well get 
about all to-morrow in a dinner dress.” 

“Why bother about to-morrow ?” Hugh 
said ; “even in the Scriptures that is for- 
bidden! Isn’t to-day, to-night, good 
enough ?” 

He knelt down suddenly and very 
gently lifted the small foot in his hand. 

‘“Di—” he said uncertainly. 

Her eyes met his, startled, very wide 
beneath the straight, black eyebrows. 


OMEWHERE, beneath shel- 
tering eave, a bird chirped; it was 

a human little noise in a world that had 
grown suddenly tense with an unknown 
fear. 

“He’s scolding us,’ Diana 
“didn’t you hear? He said: 
asleep yet?? There he is again.” 

The ordinary words, the intrusion of 
the little, simple, everyday things, cut 
a clear path through the heavy air of 
incipient intrigue. Hugh rose abruptly. 

“When you’ve finished your cigarette, 
then,” he said curtly. 

Diana did not notice the change in 
his voice. She had gone to the window, 
and was leaning out into the sun-touched 
freshness. 

“Isn't it sweet,” she said, “the time be- 
fore anyone’s awake, and the world just 
belongs to you alone?” 

He nodded moodily ; her innocent vis 
tality was like a sort of irritation to him. 


some 


said ; 
‘Not 
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“T don’t think I should stand there,” 
he said disagreeably. ‘There is a thing 
called convention, though I own its 
claims are wholly unadventurous and 
never vividly exciting!” 

She came back swiftly. 

“You are cross,” she said, looking up 
at him. “What have I done? Was I 
horrid, or—or what?” 

He stared down at her, the crease 
still between his eyebrows. For a reason 
he could not have defined, he felt he 
wished to hurt Diana, to make her pay 
in some way, however trivial, for his 
own sense of dis-ease and dissatisfaction, 

“Not in the least,” he said aloofly, 
fully conscious of her anxious, appeal- 
ing eyes. ‘You were merely acting 
rather foolishly, I thought, in publicly 
displaying your presence here; that was 
all.” 

“But you brought me here,’ Diana 
said desperately. “Is it so very wrong 
for me to be here? You never said— 
you—”’ 

“T was a beast to you,” Hugh said 
with sudden contrition. ‘Of course, it’s 
all right for you to be here; there was 
no other place where you could have 
gone. Diana, don’t look so utterly dis- 
tressed. I expressed myself idiotically ; 
that was all.” 

Her wide gray eyes were still fixed on 
his face. 

“No, you meant it,” she said slowly. 

“T swear I didn’t,’ Hugh answered, 
paradoxically anxious now to create the 
opposite effect. 

Diana moved 
followed her. 

“Diana!” he said almost pleadingly. 

In response she flashed a smile at 
him—a rather quivering little one, it is 
true, but still a reply of reconciliation. 

“And now I[’ll get my room ready for 
vou,” Hugh said; ‘wait here. Do any- 
thing you like. I wont be long.” 


across the room; he 


FE looked back as he reached the 

sliding door which led into his bed- 
room. Diana was playing over, in dumb 
show, some song on the piano. She had 
picked a sheet of music from the pile 
held by the old bronze music-stand, and 
as she pretended to play the notes, she 
sang the words of the song just under 














her breath. The song was the love-song 
from ‘‘Carmen.” 

Hugh stood and watched her, a 
cigarette between his lips. 
reflected in a square mirror set in a 
heavy silver frame on the wall above the 
piano; in the clear light his amazing 
good looks showed very distinctly. 

He became suddenly aware, as he 
stared at Diana, that he was being 
watched. He lifted his black eyes and 
met hers in the oblong mirror, laughing 
back at him. 

“So you knew!” he said, crossing over 
and standing beside .her. 

“T sang to you,” she told him, nodding 
up at him; “didn’t you hear, oh heart- 
less Juan?” 

“T wish I’d known,” he answered 
swiftly; “sing again, and I will not be 
so disappointing.” 

“Tt needs the music,”’ Diana said; “‘it’s 
heavenly music, isn’t it? It seems to get 
into my veins and make me feel all 
vivid. I’ve seen ‘Carmen’ in France and 
Spain, as well as here.” 

Hugh lifted her hands from the keys. 

“You sing; I will play,” he said. 

“You can’t,” she said, her face flash- 
ing into the enchanting little smile, “at 
this hour of. the night—morning, I 
mean. Why, people would be coming 
down—’” 

“There is no one to come,” he assured 
her. “My old landlord is the only other 
person in. the house besides ourselves 
(my man sleeps out), and he wont hear ; 
and if anyone outside stops to listen, 
they will think I like to practice early!” 

He broke into “The Toreador’s Song,” 
with a crash. Diana listened to him, 
standing beside him, her lips parted, 
her eyes shining brilliantly. 

“Oh for castanets!” she cried. 

She looked round the room, and then 
ran to the table, and seizing bunches of 
jonquils fastened them on either side of 
her head; her small face looked out 
between the flowers provocatively. 

“Now!” she cried. “Begin again!” 

Hugh crashed out the first notes again, 
and Diana began the famous dance. 


HE watched her between narrowed 
lids. She looked a creature of flame 
and blossom and swift, lovely move- 
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His face was - 


ment ; the very abandonment of youth 
was in her every step, her flying hair, her 
parted lips, and scarlet-tipped cigarette. 

He played faster, and she answered 
his every change. 

“Sing,” he said in a low voice, playing 
over the refrain of the love-song. 

Her voice was an amazement to him; 
it held depth, feeling, loveliness. It was 
untrained—that was true; but it was a 
voice that counted, all the same. She 
sang the song as she had seen and heard 
the many Carmens sing it, and he was 
the Juan of her love. 

The intoxicating scent of the jonquils 
and narcissi seemed to drench the air; 
it was as if the growing life within 
Diana drew out their fragrance irresist- 
ibly. 

Hugh played well; the music and the 
perfume and the gayety of life and love 
filled the room. ‘The’last notes rose like 
a call of love; then Diana dropped on 
to the sofa exhaustedly. Hugh went 
across to her; she looked up at him, still 
held by the spell of the music, the de- 
light of the past moment. 

“Carmen.” he exclaimed in a strained 
voice. 

“Juan!” she laughed. 

He caught at her hands suddenly. The 
memory of the mystery and glamour of 
that ride homewards in the dawn came 
back to him insistently ; he remembered 
Diana’s sleeping face, so near his own, 
her parted lips, her very helplessness of 
nearness when he had held her to pre- 
vent her being shaken. 

She had been so near then. 

He lifted his hand and put it sud- 
denly against her throat, and to touch it 
was like touching the cool petals of a 
flower. 

“Carmen!” he said again in a stifled 
voice. 

He saw the flame-color fade from Di- 
ana’s face; he felt the little pulse within 
her throat leap wildly beneath his hand ; 
he knew triumphantly, decisively, that 
she thrilled to his slight touch ; his eyes 
left her face and rested on her lips; he 
looked the kiss upon them, knew his vic- 
tory; his head went down, and at that 
instant came the sound of a shout, Win- 
dlesham’s voice calling his name between 
bursts of laughter. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ITH~a smothered exclamation 
Diana could not catch, Carton 
leaped to his feet. 


“Look here,” he said brusquely, “if 
you don’t mind, go into my room now; 
it isn’t ready, but just search for and 
take whatever you want and go to bed.” 

He held the door for her; below, 
Windlesham was pealing uninterruptedly 
upon the bell. 

Diana looked once at Hugh—a fleet- 
ing glance which he did not notice; 
then, still in silence, she passed through 
the open door, and he closed it behind 
her. 

Alone, he swore in exasperation ; then, 
after a hasty look round the room, left 
it and ran downstairs. 

Windlesham was leaning against the 
door, and he stumbled forward as Car- 
ton opened it. 

“Good old Hughie!” he said, clutch- 
ing at him for support. ‘‘What a night 
—what? You skipped it all right, 
though. I say;’—he pulled up short in 
his progress on the stairs,—“how did 
you manage it, eh?” 

“Come along,’ Carton said impa- 
tiently. ‘“’Pon my soul, Teddy, you try 
one pretty high sometimes. Why the 
deuce have you come straight here at 
this hour? Why didn’t you go to your 
rooms ?” 

Windlesham sank on to the couch and 
yawned. 

“Reason first: wanted to know how 
you'd worked the escape dodge, old fel- 
ler; reason two: how could I go home 
if you lived here and I wanted to see 
you?” 

He looked at Carton gayly, his flushed, 
handsome face curved up with laughter. 

“Pretty smart reasoning, that, when 
I’m half shot,” he added blithely. 

In spite of himself Carton smiled. 

He began to boil some water for 
coffee. 

“You'll have to go home pretty soon, 
when we've drunk the stuff I’m mak- 
ing,” he remarked. “I'll take you.” 

“All right,” Windlesham said tran- 
quilly; then his mind returned to its 
persistent thought. 

“How’d you manage to get off with 
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such a clean pair of heels?” he demanded 
again. 

“T found a way out,” Carton said 
briefly. “Dropped from a window, good 
old detective-story style, landed on the 
Heath at last, and tracked for home; 
that’s the whole history.” 

Windlesham nodded sleepily. 

“Smart work!” he said. 

“If I had been caught in that mix-up, 
it would simply have wiped me out at 
the next election,” Carton commented. 

Windlesham nodded again. 

“You've all the luck,” he said. ‘‘Seems 
to me you get every blessed thing you 
want.” 

He looked at Carton admiringly with 
his inflamed blue eyes. 

“A winner -all through,” he 
solemnly. ”? 


said 
“Looks, brains, luck! 
“You're getting worse, Teddy,” Car- 
ton said amusedly. ‘Maudlin’, my dear 
chap. Come along now, and I'll see 
you to your rooms.” 
Windlesham rose obediently. 


* struck five as they walked together 
down the silent, sunlit streets. 
“Rippin’ day,” Windlesham said 

abruptly. The clear, cool air was sober- 

ing him swiftly; he released Carton’s 
arm suddenly. 

“Life’s a pretty good thing, really,” 
he threw out, “only one makes such a 
rotten mess of it half the time, though.” 
He swung round and looked at Hugh 
very straightly. 

“To begin all over again, to be young 
again, to have a second chance given us, 
that would be something to call out 
about, wouldn’t it?” 

Something, a certain definite wistful- 
ness which lay beneath the slangy words, 
startled Hugh, and for some reason an- 
gered him. 

“A second chance,” he _ repeated 
grimly, “a second chance—in other 
words, to make the same fool of oneself 
over again. No, thanks!” 

They had come to the block of flats 
where Windlesham lived. 

“Ah, well, good night, or good morn- 
ing,’ Teddy said lightly. ‘See you 
somewhere about during the day’s grind. 
I shall be having to show up, I suppose, 
at the police-court, to be fined for bet- 
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ting and other riotous gaming sins. Just 
my luck. I say, remember that little 
Lester girl—the girl I found you talking 
to? She’s lost, or something. Yvonne 
was carrying on like a lunatic about it.” 

He swung the cane he was carrying 
idly. 
“Rum little shoot, that girl,” he said. 
“Got a sort of attraction. ‘Wonder 
where she’s got to?” 

He strolled up the three wide marble 
steps to the entrance. The night-porter 
welcomed him with an amused grin. 

“So long,” he called to Carton; then 
he vanished into the darkened hall. 


Hvec# walked back along the echo- 
ing streets, remembering his last 
words, dissecting them, trying to add 
the final word to them and failing. 


So already it had been discovered that’ 


Diana had gone. What a curse the whole 
affair was. 

He shrugged his shoulders, frowning 
as he walked. Her presence in his rooms 
was a confounded nuisance. 

He halted irresolutely as he turned 
into his own street. If Diana really had 
been missed— The sense of irritation 
crowded back on him. 

“What a night it has been! 
Lord, what a night!” 

It was too late, or else too early, to 
get into any hotel. He looked at his 
watch. Getting on for six o’clock. 

He ‘swung round on his heel and 
crossed the road. 

He would go into Piccadilly and sit 
on one of the seats near the Ritz. It 
was nearly six o’clock. His old land- 
lord rose about that time, and he could 
go back then and explain Diana’s pres- 
ence. 

A policeman eyed the broad shoulders 
suspiciously from the rear—then strolled 
round to view the face of the owner. 

Hugh nodded to him, and he saluted 
instantly. 

“Can’t get in; forgotten my key,” 
Hugh explained easily. “My man will 
be up soon. Splendid morning, isn’t it?” 

“Fine, sir,” the constable agreed. He 
knew Hugh’s face well. ‘Like me to 
try and rouse up your people, sir?” he 
suggested. 


Good 


“Not worth the trouble—thanks,” | 
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Hugh assured him; “I am just off home 
now.” 


AS Hugh spoke, he rose and began to 

saunter towards Bolton Street. 
There were signs of life about the roads 
now ; milk-carts were clattering along; 
sleepy servants were appearing in door- 
ways. 

Hugh let himself in and went very 
quietly upstairs. The door of his flat was 
open; his own manservant was in the 
hall. 

“Morning, sir,” the man greeted him 
cheerfully. 

He had been with Hugh for years, 
and had followed him all over the world 
at one time or another. He accepted his 
master’s presence in full evening dress at 
six o’clock on a spring morning as a 
matter of absolute rightness. 

“Tom,” Hugh said, ‘‘there’s a lady in 
my room—asleep, I hope. There was a 
dust-up at the gaming-house, and I es- 
caped, thanks to this lady. She’s in 
evening kit too. Where d’you suppose 
you can get a blue serge dress of some 
sort, coat and all that, and blouse, and 
black shoes and stockings, and how 
soon ?”” 

“* Bout eight-thirty, sir, down Victoria 
way,” Tom said thoughtfully. “Is she a 
tall or short lady, Mr. Hugh?” 

“Short—small, you know,” Hugh 
said. “I’m infernally dusty, Tom,” he 
added. ‘‘Get me a bath ready, and rouse 
up Wilkins and tell him to get breakfast 
moving.” 

“Very good, sir,” Tom said. 

He eyed Hugh unobtrusively, nursing 
his chin in one hand. 

At last he said: 

“Matter of a hat for the young lady, 
sir? I s’pose I’d better tell ’em to send 
some on approval?” 

“That'll do,” Hugh said absently. 

He was thinking that the perfume still 
lingered in the room; the music still lay 
where he had thrown it; even the cush- 
ions were still piled as he had placed 
them for Diana. 

He stood for a moment envisaging the 
past scene; then he turned abruptly and 
went into the little spare room where 
Tom brushed his suits and kept his 
boots and sporting tackle. 
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CHAPTER V 


IANA awoke because the sunshine 
D was pouring over her pillow, and 

it had appeared to her even in 
her sleep as a golden haze. She sat up 
and laughed, pushing back the wave of 
hair from her forehead. 

For a woman to look pretty directly 
she wakes, and to look pretty in a full 
blaze of sunshine, is a triumph. Di wore 
the morning like a wreath upon her 
hair; sleep had tinted her cheeks like 
apple-blossom and filled her eyes with 
dancing light. 

She remembered all the adventure 
with immense delight. It was nearly 
over now, the glorious hour had nearly 
ended ; but. while it had lasted, it had 
been amazing, splendid. Some one was 
moving in the next room. She pulled 
the sheet up with a little amused grim- 
ace—then fled noiselessly out of bed, 
across the floor, and turned the key in 
the lock. 

A discreet knock sounded a moment 
later, and a man’s voice said: 

“Mr. Carton’s servant speaking, Miss. 
I’ve placed the things just outside the 
door.” 

Di pulled the cardboard boxes in with 
lifted eyebrows. 

“What on earth—” 

She gave a cry of pleasure when she 
unpacked the suit and blouse. 

There were several pairs of shoes to 
choose from ; they were all a little large, 
because Di’s feet were unusually small, 
a heritage of beauty from her Irish 
mother; but one pair fitted fairly de- 
cently. The coat and skirt were quite 
a useful size. 

Di dressed quickly. 

The brushes she used had Hugh’s 
monogram on them; they smelt faintly 
and very cleanly of violets. She had 
smelt the same scent when he had sat 
beside her on the couch. 

At the memory of that moment it 
seemed to Di that her heart stopped beat- 
ing for an instant, or else it quivered so 
that it could not beat. She saw herself 
in the glass, and noted half  uncon- 
sciously that the color had been drained 
from her face by that wild beating of 
her heart. 
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Something new, utterly incompre- 
hensible, had happened to her in that 
wonderful moment. 

She picked up the ivory brush and 
laid it caressingly. against her cheek. 

“T say, are you ready for breakfast?” 
Hugh’s voice called. 

At that sound the color rushed back 
into her cheeks in a triumphant wave of 
lovely color. 

“Coming directly,” she called back. 


ho eos went into the sitting-room shyly. 
Hugh, in a tweed suit, was standing 
by the little sideboard. 

“Ham and eggs, or fish?” he asked, 
smiling at her over his shoulder. 

Again the same utterly strange, cu- 
riously sweet sensation filled her; she 
stammered a little as she answered. 

Hugh came to the table, carrying both 
plates. 

“You pour out,” he said. 

He watched her with smiling eyes. 

“Rested?” he asked. 

Diana nodded. 

“I slept as tight as tight could be. 
But you must be tired. You went away 
with Lord Windlesham, didn’t you?” 

“Took him home. Tired—I? Nota 
bit. Do I look it?” 

He did not. His amazing fitness, his 
iron strength, seemed untouchable ; wea- 
riness could not reach him, or ill health 
or depression. 

“This ‘is going to be a momentous 
day,” he announced. ‘We have your 
future to settle.” 

A shadow drifted over Di’s happiness. 

“Let’s wait till after breakfast,’’ she 
pleaded, like a child. ‘Half an hour 
wont affect it either way, do you think?” 

Hugh looked at the blouse and skirt. 

“Tom is a genius,” he said. ‘“’Pon 
my soul, the fellow is immense. Tom, 
by the way, chose that kit. He is my 
servant. He’s been with me for years.” 

“Would you say I looked nice if I 
asked you as man to man?” Diana said 
anxiously. 

“As man to man, you look more than 
nice,” Hugh assured her. 

Diana looked round at the room, at 
its comfort and quiet pleasantness and 
effect of deliberate well-being. A mem- 
ory came to her of the countless hired 


























rooms in which she and her father had 
lived, and their tawdry, dusty furniture 
and dreary, gaudy wall-papers. Then 
her eyes went back to Hugh, as he sat 
in the sunshine, immaculate, so good to 
look upon, from his thick, shining hair 
to his feet in the brown boots which 
shone so marvelously. 

He was a wonder-being to Di, the 
only man of her own class with whom 
she had ever been in friendly intimacy. 
She forgot entirely that he was in her 
debt, in her sense of headlong gratitude 
to him for his help. 

“A penny,” Hugh’s voice said, “or 
were they of great value?” 

“IT was thinking of you,” Di said 

* slowly. 





> ee eyes were on his, and for a 
heart-beat she glimpsed the truth; 
then the moment passed, and Hugh said, 
jumping up swiftly: 

“Now for the discussion about this 
future. Question the first: ‘Where are 
your people?” 

“T only possess one—my father,” Di 
said; ‘“‘and heeis honeymooning on the 
Riviera—probably, at this moment, 
thanking heaven he is free at last from 
family cares in the shape of me. I’m 
afraid that is a bad draw. Shall we 
try another?” 

“But surely you must have some rela- 
tions?” Hugh persisted. 

Di laughed rather mirthlessly. 

“There is father’s sister, Mrs. Guy 
Wiston. We called there once, he and 
I, and she sent down word, ‘Not at 
home.’ And when we went again, we 
were shown into a sort of back room, 
and she came down and told Father 
various things, mostly true, and he has 
never spoken or written to her since. 
Truth is so awfully unpleasant, isn’t it, 
when it deals with one’s own private 
deeds, which one has fondly hoped were 
all hushed up and safely forgotten? 
D’you think, after that escapade, that 
Mrs. Guy Wiston is much use as a fu- 
ture to me?” 

She was sitting on the couch, the 
orange-and-black cushions behind her 
head. 

‘“‘What’s one to do with you?” Hugh 
said gently. 
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“T s’pose I couldn’t dust the rooms 
with Tom?” Di said whimsically. “It 
is so comfy here,” she added. 

A little silence fell between them. 

An insane thought hammered at 
Hugh’s mind for entrance, but he barred 
it out. He swung round suddenly and 
faced Di. 

“You are so young, you see,” he said, 
rather curtly. “If Mrs. Wiston would 
look after you for a year or so..... 
It was iniquitous of your father to leave 
you in that Egham Crescent place.” 

Di got up and went across to him. 

“Please don’t worry about me,” she 
said quietly. “I will go and see Mrs. 
Wiston. I promise you.” 

He looked away again. 

“T’ll take you there in a taxi,” he said 
at last. 

There was absolutely nothing else to 
be done, he told himself, while he waited 
for Di to put her hat on. What else 
could be done? 

He lifted the paper and scanned it 
moodily.. There was an account of the 
raid on the gaming-house in it, but with 
no mention of his own name, of course. 
Windlesham was prominently mentioned. 

What a curse the whole affair had 
been, he thought for the hundredth time. 

He said so to Di as they sat together 
in the taxi. Her face grew rather 
strained as she listened. 

“Of course, you mustn’t say anything 
about it to your aunt,’’ Hugh finished. 

“What am I to say, then?” Di asked. 

“You had better tell her, then, that 
there was a raid. It is merely the truth, 
that; and then let her think you have 
come ‘straight to her for help.” 

“You mean I mustn’t mention last 
night at all—being with you?” Di asked 
steadily. 

He looked quietly out of the window, 
puffing at his cigarette. 

“It would be better not, if it is not 
necessary,” he said at last. 


“T2 taxi stopped at the number in 
Grosvenor Street. 

Hugh sprang out. 

“Good-by,” he said, holding her hand. 

Her eyes were lifted to his. She was 
fighting to keep back the star-shine of 
tears. 
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“‘Good-by,” she said, ‘‘and—and thank 
you.” 

Belated gratitude stirred in him. 

“It is I who owe thanks to you,” he 
said hastily. 

“Last night did really happen, you 
know,” Di said, still looking up at him. 
“T have the memory of the greatest ad- 
venture, that will belong to me for 
always. Good-by.” 

He got back into the taxi; it began 
to move away. 

“Ring me up about eight this evening 
—I shall be in then—and tell me how 
you get on,” he called from the window. 

Di had a last glimpse of his face ; then 
the taxi turned the corner. 

Even then she waited a moment, as 
if to catch the very last echo of the roll- 
ing wheels. 

Then she mounted the steps and 
pressed the shining bell. 

A smart footman opened the door. 

“Mrs. Wiston is very ill,” he told Di 
civilly. : 

“T am so sorry,” Di said. 

The man gave the address of the 
nursing home where the operation had 
been performed, and Di mechanically 
repeated it; then he shut the door, and 
she turned away. 

In the open space of Hanover Square 
she stood still; the tiniest smile flickered 
beneath her long eyelashes. : 

The philosophy of a very checkered, 
care-full youth returned to her insist- 
ently. 

“So that’s that,” she said. 

There remained a cable to her father, 
an almost certain foredoomed failure, or 
else the money saved from cabling, plus 
a pound or two extra, the remains of 
largesse unwillingly pressed upon her 
by her stepmother at parting. The sum 
had originally been five’ pounds. 

“Cheap lodgings and the registry of- 
fices over again,” Di said aloud. 

No thought came to her of pleading 
for further help from Hugh; her cour- 
age had never failed to flame up bril- 
liantly in times of stress. 

It was a heavenly day. 
if the crystal youthfulness of the year 
had translated itself even into the dull 


It seemed as 
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houses and stone streets. The trees in 
the squares were blurs of dazzling em- 
erald color beneath the hot blue of the 
sky. Di walked along towards Regent 
Street, and beside her a radiant invisible 
figure went—the glad memory of the 
great adventure. 

She had time now to think it all over 
slowly and tranquilly. The radiant 
memory-figure faded, changed into 
Hugh’s form; he went beside her in the 
crowded streets beneath the kindly, 
lovely sky. 


AS the day passed, Di’s joyousness left 
her. She got a tiny room in a cheap 
boarding-house in Red Lion Square. 
She had lived there once before with 
her father. But she had obtained no 
work. The registry offices shut at six. 

Truth had been left the plaything of 
the four winds of heaven for all Di 
cared. She had begun by saying all she 
could not do in reply to the curt ques- 
tioning of the clerks; she ended by de- 
claring there was nothing she could not 
accomplish, or had not, at some time in 
her career. Still, she had not got work. 
She walked back from Acton to Oxford 
Circus, and the weariness she felt she 
thrust aside, because it was nearly time 
to telephone. 

She waited at Oxford Circus tube 
until it was eight o’clock ; then she went 
into the telephone-box. She had looked 
up Hugh’s number long since. She gave 
it eagerly and waited. 

At last a man’s voice said: 

“Hello!” 

“It’s I—Diana,” she said shyly. 

The voice came again. 

“Mr. Carton’s servant speaking, 
Miss. Mr. Carton’s dining out ; went off 
half an hour ago.” 

“Did he leave a message?” Di asked 
faintly. 

“No, Miss. Shall I tell him you rang 
up - 

Courage, despair, the incomprehen- 
sible feeling she could not understand, 
seized Di and shook her. 

“Oh, tell Mr. Carton, will you,” she 
said, “that Miss Lester rang up to say 
everything is quite all right.” 
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fl T was her profile that first 
| | arrested Throckmorton’s at- 
|” |} tention: pure perfection of 
forehead, nose and chin, feathery 
lashes, delicate ear-waves of sun-sheened 
hair, tender lips, immature, delicious 
throat—and faintly rouged cheeks. 

She was consuming capon in a little 
fish-and-game Broadway eating-house 
that Throckmorton patronized once in 
a while because they served good stuff 
and the types were interesting. Her 
escort was a beetle-browed young male 
with bulging shoulders and skin the 
texture of rare roast-beef. After the 
capon she had strawberry ice-cream. By 
accident, Throckmorton saw her full 
face. And by chance her eyes—dappled 
by sun-flecks, shaded by woody shadows 








and clarified by exquisite coloring— 
turned his way. 

He twiddled his watch-chain, and 
gravely wired her a mental admonition: 
“Youngster, wash that stuff off your 
cheeks. It brands you scarlet—and 
you’re pearly white. Kiddy, where did 
you come from? Where are you going? 
Surely that husky huckster isn’t your 
beau! You look like a sap-filled blood- 
root, or a pebble splashed with crimson 
at the bottom of a brook, or down 
dropped from a flying bird’s breast. 
You're so verdant that you make me 
feel an old, old man. And the way you 
stuff your tummy with your service of 
ice-cream! Enthusiasms aren’t dead, 
appetites aren’t satiated, if a girl with a 
face like yours can take such delight in 
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“Good evening, Peg,” he said cour- 
teously. ‘You look fit to your finger- 
tips.” 

“Hello,” replied the flapper, giving 
him a hand redolent of polishing-paste 
and orange-sticks. ‘‘How’s your health?” 

“In need of a tonic,” said Throck- 
morton. 

“Join us,” invited Peggy. ‘We're 
tonicky.” She drew an imaginary cork 

with a buoyant hand and dosed 
him with an imaginary gulp of 
bitter-sweet medicine. “Our table’s 
big enough for a nest of six,” she 
added largely. ‘Net another swal- 
low for the sixth birdie in the 
flock.” 


“Thanks,” said Throckmorton, 


“Tf I’m not de trop as a fifth, I'll 
keep the number odd, cherie.” 
“Talk American,” begged the 
manicurist. ‘‘None of us speak 
the war languages. George,’— 
to the belted jacket,—‘pass 
/ 


“Frankly, you’re too pretty. A man’s first definite thought 


on being alone with you is, ‘Lead us not into temptation. 


petrified berries, congealed milk and 
frozen, nefarious coloring-matter !” 

He brought himself back to his fish 
and ate for a few minutes with a touch 
of melancholy. He had a fastidiously 
shaven chin, a cynical, humorous mouth, 
handsome nostrils, well-shaped, slate- 
colored eyes and. the curried look of a 
comfortably stalled animal. 

In the capon-consuming party was a 
brunette flapper accompanied by a Billy- 
boy in a belted jacket. The flapper 
happened to be a manicurist named 
Peggy in Throckmorton’s hotel. After 
his demi-tasse, Throckmorton leisurely 
arose and strolled over to Peggy’s 
table. 
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Mr. Throckmorton the wine-card. Mr. 
Throckmorton, meet my chum—Miss 
Babbie Chitt.” 

“How do you do?” said Throck- 
morton, bowing to downcast, feathery 
lashes. 

“How do you do?” replied Babbie 
Chitt, finishing her ice-cream. 

“Meet Mr. George Flounder,” con- 
tinued the genial Peggy. 

Throckmorton accepted the wine-card 
from George, and politely shook hands. 
“And Mr. Jake Butch,” said Peggy. 

Throckmorton: shook hands_ with 
Jake—and drew Jake’s beetling brows 
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together by taking the chair at the other 
side of Babbie Chitt. “Having a fine 
time?” Throckmorton asked Babbie. 

“Fine,” answered Babbie, scraping 
her saucer. 

“Eat some more cream,” suggested 
Throckmorton. ‘They serve an ice of 
three colors that’s quite ornamental. 
Try it.” 

Babbie shook her head. 
some more strawberry.” 

Jake Butch gave the waiter the order. 

“Most women like to juggle several 
colors at once,’ said ‘Throckmorton. 
“All women like rainbows.” 

Babbie was silent. 

“And they like the pots of gold at 
the end of rainbows,’ added Throck- 
morton idly, wishing her lashes would 
lift and disclose their sun-dappled 
pools. ‘Women are as multicolored as 
Joseph’s coat—and men are a set of 
wooden coat-hangers. It’s a funny sort 
of clothes-closet; isn’t it? The rain- 
bows all come from electric bulbs, and 
the gold-pots are mostly puff-pots of 
bluff. I like to watch the rainbows and 
potters. They keep Broadway from 
going stale; don’t they?” He was talk- 
ing to make her lashes lift. 

Babbie Chitt kept her eyes down. 

“Mr. Throckmorton,” said Peggy, 

intruding with  sportive emphasis, 
“please use your brain-power to size 
my chum up more correctly. I’ve 
known Bab Chitt for two weeks— 
_and she’s not in the rainbow class. 
She’s an eight-per stenographer who, 
being jobless just now, is head-posing 
for an artist. Mr. Butch is pursuing 
her with a wedding ring and a Yonkers 
flat—and any gentleman who butts in 
hits the danger-belt. It’s best to be 
frank all around when five’s the num- 
ber.” Peggy gave Jake a merry wink. 

George Flounder tactfully consulted 
Jake’s opinion on the current movie 
shows. Jake was a picture devotee. 

“Do you like moving pictures?” 
Throckmorton asked Babbie. 

“Ves,” she laughed, lifting her eyes. 

“Wonder if Jake would mind my 
taking in some shows with the crowd.” 
Throckmorton’s voice slowed. 

Babbie evaded the issue 
simple laugh. 


“T’ll have 


with her 
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‘‘May I go wherever the bunch drifts, 
Mr. Butch?” Throckmorton inquired 
civilly. 

“Why, yes.” Flushed by a eulogy on 
his favorite screen-actor, Jake was 
caught off guard. 

“Pll go whether or not Jake minds,” 
said Throckmorton into Babbie’s ear. 
Her responsive, light-filtered eyes made 
him relax in a passing sensation of re- 
captured ardor. It trickled through 
him like a shaft of winter sunshine. In 
his forties, with digestive organs and 
joints that were sometimes fretful, his 
senses had long since been immune to 
eagerness. He spoke again solely to 
Babbie. ‘The jag promises delightful 
intoxication.” Settling his waistcoat, he 
stood up. 


? 


HEY left the fish-and-game house 

and went up Broadway. Peggy and 
George locked arms and swung ahead. 
Throckmorton, Jake and Babbie walked 
abreast—Jake on the outside, with 
vigorous, aggressive steps demanding 
elbow-room. At first Babbie Chitt kept 
closer to Jake. Gradually she walked 
nearer Throckmorton. Gradually suns 
began to dance in her eyes. 

A motion-picture palace engulfed 
them. Peggy and George settled down 
to gum and absorption. Jake Butch 
glowered at his shoes. Throckmorton 
and Babbie snatched conversation in 
whispers. 

They ‘‘did” a circle of motion-picture 
places, landing up for supper in a 
trottery recommended by George, 
where between dances an Hawaiian girl 
did a native dance to the music of the 
current fad—the ukelele. Throck- 
morton’s footing the bill endeared him 
to George and heightened Jake’s brood- 
ing antagonism. It was obvious that’ 
the goat in Jake—horns, hoofs and 
tail—was being roused. George, in 
an aside to Throckmorton, sounded a 
note of warning; and Peggy had a 
word with Babbie. But Babbie, sun, 
moon and stars in her eyes, kept turn- 
ing to Throckmorton. And Throck- 
morton, with money enough to fear 
nothing, indolently flaunted the red 
flag of mentality under Jake’s bullish 
nose. 
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In the wee, sma’ hours, just as they 
passed a “hot-dog” cart under the arc- 
lights of Manhattan, Jake Butch spit on 
his hands and blurted: “I'll eat your 
liver, you dude!” 

“Be careful what you eat, 
gently chided Throckmorton. 

Jake’s hand twisted; his powerful 
arm swung back and shot forward. 

Throckmorton ducked—and enjoyed 
the smashing sensation of having his 
eyeglasses broken on his nose. 

Peggy smothered a scream and scur- 
ried off with George. 

Babbie stood still, dilated eyes on 
Throckmorton. 

Far down the side street an officer of 
the law and an early morning gang 
sprang up. 

Jake’s loose, inflamed face ground its 
hig chin into his opponent’s shoulder. 
Throckmorton grappled Jake’s splendid 
body, luxuriated in a debasing and grati- 
fying second of purely animal hate— 
and rolled to the concrete. 

He saw Babbie whiten and run. 

Rid of the woman, Throckmorton let 
loose. Lord.love life! It was good to 
roll in the gutter and wallow! 

It took the “cop” and several of the 
gang to detach Throckmorton from 
Jake—Jake, vibrant with young pas- 
sion ; great, bulging, twitching muscles ; 
hard, huge hulk ; hands like iror hooks. 
For Throckmorton, ‘ 
clubman, dilettante, 
idler and cynic, clung 
to Jake Butch like a 
loving leech! 

Five A. M. found 
Throckmorton in his 
overcomfortable hotel 
suite on Park Avenue 
with gory nose, half- 
closed eye, tousled 
hair, torn collar, 
ooze-spattered coat— 
and blood, stalled by 
sedentary living and 
sluggish loving, roar- 
ing through his veins. 
His pulses pounded 
for more fight! His 
arms ached for more 
of Jake! He was all 
man. His racing 


lad,” 


The music of the current fad—the ukelele. 
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thoughts swept the circle and went back 
to the woman. A dawn-faced girl had 
made him young again. For the minute, 
every bit of activity in him, every 
particle of vigor, worshiped Babbie 
Chitt. 


“A. DAY or two later Throckmorton 
had Peggy attend his finger-nails. 
His unexpected pugilistic tendencies had 
rendered Peg a bit wary, though saucy 
repartee was her temptation and she fell 
for it when Throckmorton teased her 
into the trap. He got her to talk about 
Babbie Chitt. Peg criticised Babbie and 
declared the two-week chumship called 
off. She reluctantly promised to tell 
Babbie that Throckmorton had a steno- 
graphic vacancy in his downtown office, 
and good-naturedly admitted that Bab- 
bie might just as well take dictation at 
sixteen-per as lose her modesty in the 
studios or her looks in Jake’s flat. 

Babbie Chitt came to see Throck- 
morton’s manager and was installed in 
his office. Several weeks later two men 
clerks in the office pummeled each other 
into hospitals. The girl clerks laid the 
blame on Babbie: Chitt. 

Throckmorton had Babbie come into 
his private office. He was at the 
moment giving notes to his stenog- 
rapher, and the contrast between the 
typical business girl and Babbie in- 

stantly bristled the atmosphere. 
Babbie’s great, sunny _ eyes, 
lovely, laughing mouth, softly 
vivid hair and foolishly tinted 
cheeks put out swords at every 
point against plain, clean-cut, 
dun-toned attractions. Throck- 
morton told Babbie to sit down, 
finished his notes, dismissed his 
stenographer, and wheeling 
in his chair, beat an ironical 
tattoo on the arms. 

Babbie sat quiescent. She 
seemed beguilingly confident 
of any man’s ability to work 
out her problem for her. 

Throckmorton felt a 

pin-prick of  irrita- 
tion. He asked him- 
self testily, “Why 
does she rouge?” and 
answered: ‘Because, 
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underneath that infantile ex- 
terior, she’s after gewgaws— 
sordid, like the rest of ’em. 
She’s placidly aware of her 
ability to get men hot at the 
heels. . And she knows she'll 
come into her own.” 

He stopped his tattoo and 
looked’ out .of the window. 
His office, fifteen stories up, 
embraced a bird’s-eye view 
of the city. It was spring, 
and the parks were begin- 
ning to show it. “Where did 
you come from?” he ab- 
ruptly asked Babbie Chitt. 

“The country,” she an- 
swered, sliding from her seat 
and approaching the win- 
dow. ; 

“A farm?” 

“Yes—in Connecticut.” 
She pointed from the win- 
dow. “Look at those pretty 
pigeons over there—why are 
they always flying about the 
Metropolitan Tower ?” 

“Never mind about the 
pigeons. The Connecticut 
hills are fine in the spring. 
If I were you, I’d go 
back.” 

Babbie put her elbows on the window- 
ledge. -Her face clouded; the tender 
mouth sagged; the eyes blurred to 
pansy-purple and blue-violet. 

“Didn’t you have a happy kid-hood ?” 
Throckmorton inquired, his voice get- 
ting a trifle glib because her sagging 
mouth suggested that kisses might curve 
it upward. “Tell me about the farm,” 
he said. ‘“Whereabouts in Connecti- 
cut ?” 

“North Windham.” 
lowed the pigeons. 
summer colony.” 

“That sounds nice. Why don’t you 
want to go back? Don’t you get along 
well with your people?” 

“There’s only a person—my-~ step- 
father, Denis O’Rourke. He’s the 
meanest man in Windham. He owns 
acres and acres; the colony bought its 
lots from him. In the summer he’s'the 
garbage- and rubbish-man for the 
colony. In the winter he drinks.” 


Her eyes fol- 
“On the edge of a 


An Hawaiian girl did a 


native dance. 
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“That’s less hopeful. You couldn’t 
be blamed for wintering in town. But 
there’s plenty of rubbish and garbage 
here. If I were you, I’d go back. 
Maybe there’s a brawny young farmer— 
a rural edition of Jake—whose heart will 
pit-pat at your return. Or perhaps 
you'll meet a nice young college chap in 
the summer colony. Any- 
way, go back. 

“The truth is, you aren’t 
up to the mark in stenog- 
raphy, youngster; they say 
your letters are misspelled 
and faultily typed. Besides, 
you set our youth by the ears. 
Frankly, you’re too prettv— 
so pretty that a*man’s first 
definite thought on being 
alone with you is, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation.’ Go 
back and put up with Denis 
O’Rourke’s bibulous idiosyn- 
crasies. The pleasant sum- 
mer is before you. Go roam 
the hills.’ He slid his 
hands into his pockets and 
looked again at the window- 
view. Not only was Babbie’s 
mouth vastly appealing, but 
the soft white hollow of her 
neck, guarded on either side 
by just visible, velvety collar-bones, 
seemed love’s own cradle. 

Babbie appeared unconscious of any 
volts of sweet suggestion. “I don’t 
want to go back to North Windham,” 
she said stubbornly. ‘The summer isn’t 
pleasant. It’s hard. Nothing but girls 
with lots of clothes, and men in white 
flannels who pester you to go huckle- 
berrying and show them the paths, and 
fat mothers who sit on verandas and do 
tatting. And the winter!” A cloud 
blew over her face and obscured its 
light. 

She spoke miserably. ‘Just hills— 
and blackness when the lamp is out— 
and frozen water to wash in—and 
canned stuff to eat—and fires to build— 
and—hills—and Denis O’Rourke 
drunk.” The shaking of her head 
brought the marvelous corn-silk sheen 
of her hair into prominence. 

Throckmorton’s hands twitched in his 
pockets. His fingers teased him to make 
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winds of them and blow her hair about. 
“You’d better go back,” he said leisurely. 
“You'll find hills here—mountains.” 
His glance lingered on her ; and he felt 
a tightening in his throat. In the void 
where his heart had once beat, some- 
thing throbbed. A fresh infusion of 
blood purged his veins. 

His voice was even and superficial. 
“You're like a wood-flower. You 
mustn’t be picked and thrown away to 
wither.” He kept his hands in his 
pockets. “I’m going to take you up to 
Grand Central and put you on your 
train. You're going back to Connecti- 
cut.” His tone warned her against 
himself. His look, beginning to sweep 
her, warned her against his sex. 

Babbie’s glance faltered, and dropped. 
“Maybe you're right,’ she said in a 
scared voice. “Thank you. . I'll go. 
I’ll get my hat.” Head drooping, step 
guilty, she left the office. 

Throckmorton put her on a train for 
Connecticut that afternoon. His last 
impulse was to cuddle her hand and tell 
her to stay and play with him. His 
sense of relief as her train pulled out 
was humorous in its vehemence. 


ONCE or twice during that spring 

and summer Throckmorton thought 
of Babbie roaming her hills, pitting her 
beauty against wood-flowers, frolicking 
in naive nudity in wood-streams, catch- 
ing glimmers of her milk-white perfec- 
tion in wood-pools—and escaping un- 


harmed and wood-warmed from her 
coquetries with nature. 

That autumn he saw Babbie Chitt 
demonstrating a hair-waver in the show- 
window of Julie’s hairdressing parlors 
just off Fifth Avenue. A crowd of men 
shifted constantly in front of the win- 
dow. Babbie was rouged. 

Disgusted, Throckmorton shrugged— 
and had Peggy take his finger-nails in 
hand. Peg had not seen Babbie for 
months. So Throckmorton went down 
to Julie’s hairdressing parlors. 

Babbie came flying to meet him with 
a waver in her hand. “I saw you to- 
day,” she said brightly. “Want your 
hair curled?” 

“T want a smashed idol mended,” he 
retorted. ‘You came back.” 
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She laughed. Her face warmed. She 
drew nearer. “I’m glad to see you,” 
she sighed. 

His senses reflected the glow. 
to dinner with me,” he said. 

Her eyes shone. “I'll be ready at 
seven.” She gave him her address. 
The show-window claimed her again. 
He left her artlessly waving her crown- 
ing glory before a combative male 
crowd. 

At dinner she told him about Waddy 
Knowles, Junior. Waddy, son of a 
millionaire, had become so enamored of 
Babbie that once when she had dined 
with him, the pampered youth, peevishly 
accusing her of flirting with another 
man, had cracked the other man over 
the noodle with his cane—and got them 
into the newspapers with a silly, sensa- 
tional paragraph. She laughed glee- 
fully as she told the story. 

“You're a stick of dynamite wrapped 
in crystal sugar,” commented Throck- 
morton. “My sympathies are with 
young Knowles.” 

“Mine too,” said Babbie, mouth full 
of curry. “He wants me to marry 
him.” 

Throckmorton smiled.. “Never refuse 
a son of millions,” he lazily advised. 

“Would you marry him?” she asked, 
face pensive. 

He laughed outright. “I sure would. 
His pa’s worth his weight in gold—and 
he weighs heavy. His ma leads society. 
And his sis’ married a member of the 
English parliament.” 

Babbie’s pensiveness increased. “Is 
that the crowd you go with?” she asked 
thoughtfully. 

“A crowd as 
Throckmorton. 

“Stupid?” she repeated, with a won- 
dering intonation. 

Throckmorton colored. “Eat your 
curry,” he commanded. “You have the 
possibilities of a diabolically angelic 
coquette. What’s become of Jake? 
And do you now consider yourself be- 
yond poor Peg and her ten-twenty- 
thirty wit? Don’t let young Knowles 
turn your head. Don’t let me turn it. 
Keep your feet on your level, my 
dear. Children who trespass come to 
grief.” 


“Come 


stupid,” admitted 





























Her 
began to 
sparkle. “If 
i maecry 
Waddy 
Knowles, 
your level 
will be my 
level!” she 
triumphed. 

“My peo- 
ple your 
people and 
my God your 


eyes 


“If I marry Waddy Knowles, 
your level will be my level!” 


she triumphed. 


God,” he observed in serene completion 
of the allusion. 

Her teeth caught her tender lip. 
“Oh—fine!’’ she cried. 

‘‘Please!” remonstrated Throckmor- 
ton, holding up his lrands in mock con- 
fusion. ‘“Babbie, I swear I’ll never ask 
you to eat with me again! And will 
you dine with me to-morrow—and every 
day this week? You're more beautiful 
than ever—and if you’re in New York, 
you may as well be of it. If you wont 
stay in the hills—am I not as good a 
mountain as—young Knowles?” He 
captured her eyes. He didn’t believe 


that she could marry Waddy Knowles 
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if she wanted to. His tone ridiculed 
her—yet valued her beyond rubies be- 
cause she brought resurrection to the 
tomb where his dead heart decayed. 

“TI believe I’m falling in love with 
you!” he giddily told her. ‘Come, 
molehill !—rejuvenate the mountain !” 

Babbie passed her plate for more 
curry. “Moles are blind. And I hate 
hills,” she cogitated. “And mountains 
are too high.” She ate the rest of her 
dinner with a faint suggestion of pre- 
cision. When she said good night to 
him, her lifted eyes were enigmatical. 

He was astounded to learn from 
a subsequent newspaper that Waddy 

co Knowles, Junior, 
had married a hair- 
dresser named Bab- 
bie Chitt. It was 
reported that Wad- 
dy Knowles, Senior, 
had at first 
taken steps 
to annul the 
marriage, 
Waddy, 
4 Junior, not 
& being twen- 
*} ty-one, but 
that Mrs. 
Waddy, 
Senior, 
won by the 
, winsome 
beauty of her new daughter, had 
installed the young couple in a 
"! palatial suite in the Knowles 
' mansion on upper Fifth Ave- 

nue. 

Throckmorton took a trip to Bermuda. 

On his return, he heard that Mrs. 
Waddy, Senior, was giving a flower- 
show at the Waldorf for the Prince of 
Wales Relief Fund and that the lovely 
Mrs. Waddy, Junior, had charge of the 
lily-booth. 

Curious, rather cautious, entirely 
skeptical, Throckmorton attended the 
flower-show. The lily-booth was a point 
of gener4l interest. Babbie, lily-framed, 
was dazzling. 

Impetuously, Throckmorton made his 
way to her. “Any lilies for an old 
friend?’ he asked, leaning across 
flowery sheafs. 


HA” 
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Throckmorton jumped into 


a taxi and raced. 


“Throck !”” said Babbie joyously, and 
held out a white-gloved hand. 

“Babbie,” he replied in an undertone, 
“what did you do it for?” 

“You told me to.” Her voice outdid 
his in intimacy. 

“T was joking.” 

“How could I know that?” 

“And you're really married to mil- 
lions. Happy?” 

“Happy as a lark! Buy my lilies.” 
“She crowded an armful of blossoms to- 
ward him. 

“The best have been sold, Bab.” 
voice was husky. 

She gave him a thoughtful look. 

Several lily-buyers came up to the 
booth. A man with sleepy fires in his 
dark eyes lingered. Babbie introduced 
Throckmorton to Rider Cosmo. Waddy 
Knowles, Junior, emerged from the 
background and stationed himself beside 
his wife. A tall young woman in silver 
fox strolled from the poppy-booth. 
Throckmorton met Patra Cosmo, Rider’s 
sister. 

Patra Cosmo was a type Throckmor- 


His 


ton admired. Her carriage was striking, 
her mouth ripe and sardonic ; her move- 
ments were long and free and her eyes 
as black as anthracite. A mellow_con- 
tralto gave poignancy to everything she 
said. She was openly contemptuous and 
brilliantly cognizant of men. Her look 
challenged Throckmorton, analyzed, ap- 
proved—and took imperative possession. 

Throckmorton welcomed the new 
rule. Hurriedly touching and dropping 
Babbie’s hand, he‘ went with Patra 
Cosmo to her poppy-booth. 

“Buy poppies,” drawled Patra, show- 
ing magnificent teeth. “A poppy flam- 
boyantly admits her sin of garishness. 
What mere man can detect the quick- 
sand at the bottom of a lily-pond?” 

“Sell me your poppies!” begged 
Throckmorton sincerely. 


N the season that followed, Throck- 

morton deliberately imagined himself 
pleased by Patra Cosmo. Babbie— 
sweet, slight fragrance rendered exotic 
by money, lyrical appeal striking strong 
chords because she was moving lightly 
along his level—alarmed and chagrined 
him. 

It was Patra who first told Throck- 
morton that Waddy Knowles, Junior, 
was tiring of Babbie and _ turning 
back to his kind, and that the “lily” was 
hitting spectacular spotlights. 

At the end of a year Waddy divorced 
Babbie. 

Patra told Throckmorton that her 
brother Rider had been the principal 
man in the case. 

- Society dropped Babbie. 

Throckmorton, giddily desirous of 
shielding Babbie, and coldly distrustful 
of her, kept clear of the situation. 

Babbie came to see Throckmorton. 
“I’m wound up, Throck,” she said 
simply. “What shall I do?” 

“T don’t know, Bab.” 
morton’s voice was guarded. 

“Help me,” she said. “I’m in- 
trenched. And I can’t see any escape.” 

“Fate helps those who help them- 
selves.” His tone cut like barbed wire. 

Her head drooped. “It’s all such a 
muddle,” she murmured. 

“Ves,”—curtly. “Life 
woman has her way.” 


Throck- 


is—when a 

















“T think it’s the men who mix things 
up,’”—sighing. “There’s Wad’s father— 
he couldn’t rest till he’d tightened that 
belt of Knowles money around me and 
bought the evidence for his son’s free- 
dom. And there’s Wad—poor Wad.” 
She covered her face. 

“Don’t forget Rider Cosmo,”—dryly. 

“He belongs in the muddy trio.” 

She shivered back into her chair, face 
still hidden. : 

“And a woman at the bottom of it 
all!” smiled Throckmorton. 


ABBIE sat quiescent in the firelight. 

Throckmorton had an. apartment 
that year, and roaring wood-fires were 
helping him pass his evenings.. Hand- 
some nostrils distended, slate-colored 
eyes frigid, he looked Babbie over. Good 
living had brought her up to a costly 
standard of perfection. 

A log fell in the fire, and she took 
her hands from her face. ‘You must 
help me, Throck,” she insisted. “I’ve 
used up my last cent—Wad’s father 
saw to it that I didn’t get any money. 
And I’m—afraid of Rider Cosmo.” 

He mended the fire, mouth quirking. 

She gulped back her tears. “I’ve 
come to you. What shall I do? I’ve 
thought of a course in interior decorat- 
ing at the School of Design, but—” 

He put the tongs in their place, 
dusted his hands and folded his 
arms. ‘‘Why do you honor me?” 
he inquired, moistening his lips. 
Her breath lengthened. 
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His hands tightened over his elbows. 


“Why do you come to me? Because I 
deny myself the luxury of making love 
to you? Because, at the first, I tried to 
save you from your soul-wrecking, trivial 
nature? Because I’ve had strength 
enough to resist the tendrils you con- 
stantly put out toward men?—the ten- 
drils that seem so crisp and delicate— 
and in reality have the terrible tenacity 
of wild grapevines!” His knuckles 
showed white as his fingers gripped his 
elbows. His blood was beginning to 
freshen. 

“Do you know what I’d do, if I were 
you, Bab?” he said, in an idle, suppressed 
voice. “I’d flee—gewgaws and fine 
tastes and tickled palate—back to the 
farm and Denis O’ Rourke.” He gave a 
lazy, grating laugh. “I'd collect rubbish 
and garner in garbage-cans and bare my 
lovely breast to the unlovely winter.” 
His voice lagged. ‘“I’d save an old 
friend from going mad in his comfort- 
able middle age over a tarnished lily.” 





ER face sank till her chin touched 

the hollow in her throat. Her lips 
parted. <A palpitating sweetness envel- 
oped her. 

He did what he had known all along 
she would some day make him do. He 
lifted her up, and drank youth from 
her lips. 










At the zenith 
of the kiss, he 
reflected that 
all women were 

















In the wee, sma’ 
hours, just as 
they passed a 
“hot-dog” cart “" :i:: 
under the arc- i 


lights. 
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liars, and that Babbie, from the first, 
had worked slyly for his subjugation. 
And now she was coming close, with 
her wistful eyes and sun-sheened hair, 
wooing him back to young destructive 
agonies whose very sweetness rotted them! 

He groaned and thrust her away 
from him. 

Babbie, roseate, kept her great, 
questioning eyes on his face. “You 
don’t trust me,” she said timidly. 

He was stern. ‘No, Bab.” 

She twisted her rings. “Haven't 
I reached your level?” 

sees 

“A woman must go beyond a 
man’s level ?—is that it ?” 

8Ves,”’ 

“How does 
‘beyond?’ ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“By being good?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“I’m good, Throck.” 

“IT don’t think so, 
Bab.” 

She looked frightened 
—as if she had come a 
long way, but not long 
enough—and maybe the 
wrong way. She 
gazed at him pite- 
ously. 

His look bitterly 


she _ get 


appraised her, her ap- 
parel and jewelry. 
Her color fluctuated. 
With a petulant gesture, 
she pulled her rings 
from her hands. Then 
she put the rings back. 
“They. make me pretty!” she cried de- 
fensively. 
His stare was as cold as granite. 
“Ves, they make you pretty,” he agreed. 
“And I wish you’d go away and let me 


“Do whatever your in- 
genuous nature. prompts 


as rotten as the paint on 


your cheeks!” he fin- 
ished with difficulty. 


dollar husband. Do 
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alone. I wish you’d stop asking my ad- 
vice—I’m not the Almighty. , Don’t do 
it any more. Do you hear that?” He 
condemned her with his forefinger. “I 
don’t believe in you. I never have 
believed in you—never will. Go revenge 


yourself by catching another million- 


neh. 
yc 


ou’re 








whatever your 
— nature prompts you to do. 
You're as rotten as the paint on 
your r cheeks!” he finished with difficulty. 
Babbie put her hands over her ears. 
Big-eyed, she ran to the door, and 
through it, still sheltering her ears with 
her hands. 
White-lipped, he mended his fire 
again, selected a novel, opened a box of 
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cigars and sat down to pass the long, 
unmolested evening. 


ABBIE went utterly from Throck- 

morton’s life. And Babbie’s face 
remained stamped like a photograph on 
his brain. He fox-trotted with Patra 
Cosmo—imagined himself enthralled by 
a picturesque young actress; he drank 
a bit heavily, read deeply and alarmed 
his physician by consulting him. 

But there was no getting rid of the 
brain photograph. 

He drank again—drank himself into 
an illness where he cried into his pillow 
and begged them to find Bab, his poor 
little youngster who had come to him 
for help and whom he had brickbatted 
down to hell! 

Age had marked him, when he re- 
covered. There. was nothing strong 
left in him, except the photograph on 
his brain. 

A letter postmarked “North Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,” came from Babbie. 
It said: “Dear Throck, please come 
to see mé. I’m at Denis O’Rourke’s 
farm.” 

Throckmorton jumped into a passing 
taxi, raced to a garage where his own 
car had been left for repairs, and thence 
drove to Connecticut. It was winter. 
The cold was intense. The O’Rourke 
farm showed a waste of frozen stubble- 
fields, a barn, and an unpainted house 
with a puny spiral of smoke crawling 
from a chimney. 

Throckmorton knocked on the front 
door. No one answered. He opened 
the door and went in. The inside of 
the house was like an ice-chest. 

Babbie, wrapped in a shabby dressing- 
gown, the ghost of herself, came to the 
head of the stairs. Her hand clung to 
the bleak banister. ‘I’m ill,” she 
whispered down the stairs. 

“So am I,” he said, going up to her. 

“Tt’s cold,” she said. 

“Freezing cold.” He was taking off 
his fur coat. “What are you doing 
here?” He wrapped her in the coat. 

“Dying, I think,” she faltered. 
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E carried her into a bedroom. There 
was a blackened, broken stove with 
a feeble fire in it. 

He sat on the side of the bed and 
buttoned her into his coat. ‘My dar- 
ling!’ he wept. He warmed her bare 
feet with kisses. 

Her cold hands touched his lips. 
“Oh—fine!”’ she breathed, luminous. 
“The sound of your voice! Scold me! 
Call me anything! Just—talk/” 

“My darling—” 

“Don’t gobble me up, Throck,’— 
faintly. ‘There’s no meat on my bones. 
See how thin I am.” She stretched out 
a long white arm. “I came back to the 
hills,” she whispered, “and stayed. In 
the summer, I collected rubbish and gar- 
bage. It’s winter, now. Just hills— 
and blackness when the lamp is out— 
and frozen water to wash in—and 
canned stuff to eat—and fires to build— 
and hills—’” The shaking of her body 
brought her emaciated, lovely curves 
into prominence. 

He rocked her 
darling !” 

She gave a long sigh, and quieted. 
“Throck,” — earnestly, — “I’ve never 
done anything wrong—really wrong, 
unless loving you was wrong. I did 
everything to get up to your level.” 

“My darling!” He carried her to a 
chair by the stove and built a roaring 
fire. Then he went downstairs. 

Denis O’Rourke was drunk in the 
kitchen. 

Throckmorton looked in the pantry. 
Lord love his youngster! it was bare! 
He went upstairs, brushed Babbie’s hair 
and did it up, dressed her, wrapped her 
again in his fur coat and, without asking 
leave of Denis O’Rourke, carried her out 
to his car. 

“We'll be married to-morrow,” he 
said. 

He buried her in the fur robes and 
drove through the dead summer colony. 
There was Indian summer in his heart. 
His child, unpainted, freezing, starving, 
with tangled hair and hands like little 
claws, was by his side. 


in his arms. ‘My 
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A very unusual love-story 


By John Barton Gaiteia 
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| DISLIKE exceedingly to see 
| || my sister Jane agitated. Agi- 
= al tation is not becoming to Jane. 
It makes her lips blue and accentuates 
the many wrinkles in her forehead which 
are not so very apparent at other times. 
The only time Jane, a remarkably well- 
preserved woman, shows her age is when 
she is disturbed. 

In such a state she is not at all her 
usual placid, easy-going self. She seems 
to forget there is anyone or anything in 
the world save herself and her troubles. 
She shuts doors far too loudly and she 
is prone to rock with much violence, al- 
though in her calmer moments she ab- 
hors a rocking-chair. Moreover, at such 
stressful times she has a disagreeable 
trick of pursing her lips and pushing up- 
ward on the end of her nose with her 
finger-tips—something, you may be sure, 
she would never do under normal con- 
ditions. 

Therefore I knew quite well Jane was 
agitated that afternoon, when the door 
of the little shelf-lined room I am 
pleased to dignify with the name of 
library slammed behind her, and Jane 
proceeded to make the springs of a 
leather-base rocker squeak in nerve- 





racking protest. Also Jane evidently 
seemed striving to effect contact between 
the end of her nose and a wrinkled spot 
just between her eyes. 

“We've got to stop it here and now,” 
she declared flatly. “It’s gone quite far 
enough—altogether too far, in fact. I 
never thought Cyrilla would be such a 
little fool.” 

Why it was “we,” who were supposed 
to stop it—whatever it.was—instead of 
Jane herself, was something I was at a 
loss at the moment fully to understand. 
Yet instinctively I knew even then I 
should lend a hand in the process. I 
have always been somewhat weak-kneed 
with Jane, I’m afraid, particularly in 
her rather infrequent —I’m bound to 
give Jane that much credit—moments of 
agitation. 

I inquired mildly what might be the 
latest trouble with Cyrilla. I made ad- 
vised use of that word “latest.” I’m not 
sure I did not put a bit of emphasis on 
it. 

Jane answered in tones that hinted 
tragic but patient effort on her part. 

“T hope I have been a good mother 
to Cyrilla,” she said, “the sort of mother 
such a girl as Cyrilla needs.” 
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“Oh, it doesn’t seem to me anybody 
would question that,” I hastened to as- 
sure her. 

“But sometimes I have the feeling I’m 
not,” Jane rattled on to the accompani- 
ment of crescendo squeals from the chair- 
springs. “I have the feeling at times 
that I haven’t her confidence at all, that 
I’m apart from her, that I don’t know 
her thoroughly.” 

I could not hide a grin at Jane’s in- 
genuousness. I fancied anyone thor- 
oughly knowing Cyrilla. 

“If it will comfort you any,” said I, 
“T think I can safely state your position 
in that regard is not an isolated one, 
Jane. It seems to me there are others in 
the same boat with you.” 

“Tt doesn’t comfort me in the least,” 
said she, ‘and anyway I’m not here for 
comfort. I’m here to see 
what can be done.” : 

“Be as specific as you 
can, Jane,” I urged. 
“What is it that’s to be 
done, and what is it to be 
done about. You have been a trifle vague 
thus far.” 

Jane, who prides herself on always 
coming directly to the point, sniffed. 

“Cyrilla,” said she, “is becoming alto- 
gether too much interested in Turner 
Hodge.” 

I asked Jane what fault there was to 
find with Turner Hodge as a prospective 
son-in-law. 

“He’s poor,” said she. “If Cyrilla 
were different, there would be no objec- 
tion to Turner Hodge whatever. I think 
he has some few possibilities in him. But 
Cyrilla’s future and Cyrilla’s future 
happiness are my first thoughts. Cyrilla 
isn’t fitted in any way for a poor man’s 
wife. Don’t tell me, now, how her father 
spoiled her. I know it well enough. It 
wont help the situation at all to drag 
that in. Of course of late, since Robert’s 
death and the deplorable condition of his 
finances that developed, Cyrilla hasn’t 
been overburdened with things; but be- 
fore that you know very well how it 
was. She’s used to having the things 
she wants; she’s got to have them to be 
happy—pretty things, the right people 
about her, leisure. She’s grown up with 
them, and she can’t do without them. 
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“T thought the thing was well out of 
my hands when Walter Clark became so 
mad about her and their little affair was 
going so smoothly. Walter is amiable 
and tolerant and very, very much in love 
with Cyrilla. It would have been the 
solution of the problem that’s been 
haunting me since Robert died. Then 
along comes this Hodge person and 
Cyrilla—well, you know Cyrilla. She’s 
impulsive, quixotic. Something has got 
to be done, and done at once.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” I inquired. 

“Tt bids fair to be at present,” said 
she. ‘“Cyrilla is talking too much about 
him, and there’s a light in her eyes when 
his name is mentioned that I know—how 
well I know it! It can’t be, Arthur. It 
mustn’t be. We must stop it. Cyrilla 
isn’t fitted for all those lean years that 

: must intervene before 

we, Turner Hodge makes 

XX) good. If she’s little fool 

enough with her tastes 

Wy and temperament to marry 

him,—and, frankly, I 

think she is,—it will only mean misery 

for both of them; slow disillusion, bick- 
erings, probably the divorce court.” 

“It is quite plain, Jane,” said I, “that 
you expect me to bear a hand in this 
matter. How am I to do it? What’s 
your idea? Just command me. Cyrilla’s 
future and her happiness are almost as 
much to me as they are to you.” 

“T want you to tell her just what it 
will mean,” said Jane. “I want you to 
picture it all out to her; make her under- 
stand the sort of girl she is; don’t spare 
her at all. Tell her what such folly will 
lead to. I might talk on those lines till 
doomsday without any great effect. 
Cyrilla has no very vast respect for my 
judgment. But coming from you it will 
be different. She will listen to you. It 
will set her thinking. Will you do it?” 

I reached for my pipe, remembered 
smoke always choked Jane up, and laid 
it down again. 

“T’ll try it, at least, Jane,” I promised. 


ORTHWITH Jane began to coach 

me as to the exact lines the attack 
should take, pointing out where I could 
get in the most telling blows, impressing 
upon me how much depended upon it. 
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It was after four when she took her 
departure. I strove to concentrate my 
mind on the many pages of data for the 
seventeenth chapter of “The Industrial 
and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire,” which were scattered over the 
library table. It was quite useless. Jane 
had put to rout the whole Roman Em- 
pire, industrial, economic, 
civic and military. 

I’m afraid I said 
unkind things 
about Jane 
and more 
about 
Cyrilla. 


I know I smoked 

three cigars one 

after the other 
and consequently had no appetite for 
dinner. But after dinner, with the coffee 
on one corner of the library table, the 
room in darkness save for the soft glow 
from the birch logs on the andirons, and 
my pipe aglow, the outline for that 
seventeenth chapter began to take form 
in my mind. Indeed, in a fine enthusiasm 
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I was about to turn on the lights and 
fall to work, when the door opened 
noiselessly and as noiselessly closed. A 
faint little ghost in a gray raincoat was 
silhouetted momentarily against the fire- 
place glow and a chair grated as it was 
pulled along the 

floor close to 


replied.““You 
might also say I 
was a distur 
young person. That’s 
the funny part of it. I 
, am very much disturbed. I’m 
just as much afraid as any of you that 
I’m going to marry Turner Hodge.” 
the hearth. Followed a sigh of weary 
patience and resignation as Cyrilla set- 
tled herself in it. 

The Roman Empire and the industries 
and economies thereof went promptly 
into their second eclipse. I moved to a 
chair on the other side of the hearth. 
The sense of impending responsibility 
was strong upon me. 

“Proceed,” said Cyrilla very quietly. 

“Proceed?” I repeated  artlessly, 
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though not without a certain sinking of 
my heart an utterly helpless sort of 
feeling, such as an ostrich must feel 


when he is shot with his head buried 
in the sand. 
“Surely, proceed!” said Cyrilla pa- 


tiently. “With 

the lecture or 

the argument 

or the oration 

or whatever is sd 

the best word for it. Go on and tell me 
that I’d better marry Walter Clark and 
that it’s quite out of the question for me 
to entertain any thoughts of Turner 
Hodge. Oh, I’m not wholly a fool. I 
could readily imagine what was up when 
Mother shooed me over here so adroitly ; 
I could also imagine how thoroughly, 
even painstakingly, you’d been coached 
in the matter. Go on: I’m listening. In 
the parlance of the day, get it off your 
chest and let’s have it done with.” 

“Cyrilla,” said I, “you are a most dis- 
turbing young person.” 

“So it would seem,” she replied. “You 
might also say I was a disturbed young 
person. That’s the funny part of it. I 
am very much disturbed. I’m just as 
much afraid as any of you that I’m 
going to marry Turner Hodge.” 

“Afraid? Why afraid, Cyrilla?” said 
i. 

“There are two reasons why I’m 
afraid,” said she. ‘The first is because 
he is such a dear, good, likable boy. 
I’m very fond of him, Uncle Arthur— 
really very, very fond of him, fonder 
of him than I am of any man I’ve ever 
seen or ever shall see. The second rea- 
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son is because I know myself quite as 
well as do you or Mother—I know I’m 
selfish and easy-going and—and lazy. I 
know I’m spoiled, and that I adore 
money and the things money will do. 
So—so I’m afraid.” 


There was an odd catch in the voice 
that was something new and strange in 
Cyrilla’s speech. I reached toward a 
switch on the wall. 

“Don’t turn on the lights,” said Cy- 
rilla sharply, and then I knew Cyrilla 
had taken the battle out of our hands 
and was fighting it herself with herself. 

But I wanted very much to see her 
face at that moment. Indeed, I felt I 
could not voice my arguments until I 
had seen that face and learned from its 
expression just how to proceed. So I 
stooped to put another log on the fire. 
I chose one with the bark tattered and 
in strips. It blazed up quickly and 
merrily. Out of the deep shadows on 
the other side of the hearth came a white 
little face—a very pretty face with big 
gray eyes, long-lashed, and a red-lipped 
mouth—usually a very firm little mouth, 
but just now strangely wistful and pen- 
sive. 

I concluded, at the sight of that face, 
to let Cyrilla present the case more fully 
herself before I joined in; and this I 
managed by dint of patience and a word 
of urging here and there. Then I said 
my own little say. I did not deny that 
she was selfish and spoiled and more 
than a little lazy. It wouldn’t have been 
well nor have served any purpose to deny 
such things, although, to be perfectly 
frank, I had to bite my lips over just 
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such denials that rose persistently to my 
tongue’s end. As gently as I could I 
pointed out to Cyrilla the things Jane so 
evidently wanted me to point out to her, 
the things I had promised Jane I would 
point out. I made much of the long, 
long years that must necessarily elapse 
before Turner Hodge came to his own; 
I emphasized the dreariness of them, the 
danger of them to a girl of Cyrilla’s 
temperament. I started to say something 
about Walter Clark’s money and what 
Walter Clark’s money would do and 
would buy, but Cyrilla so pitifully said 
“Don’t!” that I didn’t. 

I did, however, in conclusion urge 
Cyrilla to think it all over carefully 
before she committed herself to any 
definite decision. 

I said, with all that beautiful lack of 
unoriginality which is prone to descend 
upon us at such times: “And be very 
sure, Cyrilla, dear, to look before you 
leap, wont you?” 

I hadn’t counted on the words having 
the effect on Cyrilla they did. She sud- 
denly lifted her chin, and her eyes 
flashed in the firelight. 

“That’s a good idea,” she said with 
enthusiasm. “Thank you for it! Those 
are the only words of all you've been 
saying that I’ve really heard. I haven't 
heard all the rest because it is just what 
I’ve been saying over and over to myself 
for days and days. But look before you 
leap! That’s really splendid advice. I’11 
just do that little thing. Thank you 
again for the hint! Good night!” 

With that she was gone. I heard the 
outer door close behind her and the 
patter of her feet as she went down the 
steps. There couldn’t have been an exit 
more typical of Cyrilla. 


HE Roman Empire, industrial and 

economic, came to an unexpected 
standstill next morning at ten-thirty, 
when Jane nearly banged the library 
door off its hinges. 

“What on earth did you tell Cyrilla 
last night?” she demanded. 

“What did I tell her?” I repeated 
blankly, emerging from the wreck of 
Roman economics. “What did I tell 
her? Why, what you told me to tell her, 
Jane—just what you told me to tell her. 
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I can assure you of that on my word of 
honor.” 

“It wasn’t in the agreement for you to 
tell her to go away for a month,” she 
snapped. 

: “I didn’t tell her to go away for a 
month,” I denied. 

“Then just explain this to me,” said 
she. “I found it pinned on the table- 
cloth. Nora tells me she came down 
early to breakfast and went away with 
a bag and a suit-case. Nora called the 
taxi for her.” 

Jane thrust under my nose a bit of 
paper. On it I read, in Cyrilla’s sprawl- 
ing, boyish handwriting : 


Dear Mother: 

Don’t worry about me, and don’t try 
to find me. I am taking Uncle Arthur’s 
advice. I shall be back in a month. I 
am going away to take the sensible 
look before I leap. 

With love and don’t worry, 

CYRILLA, 


“What fool notions did you put in her 
head?” cried my sister. ‘What does it 
all mean?” 

“T don’t know,” said I, very much be- 
wildered myself. 

“Where is she?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“Can’t you say anything but, ‘I don’t 
know’ ?” 

“I don’t—what else is there to say 
under the circumstances ?” 

“There is a great deal else to say,” 
Jane stormed. “J know Cyrilla, and / 
don’t like this. She says altogether too 
much in that note that she does not say. 
There is some monstrous piece of folly 
afoot. I want Cyrilla found, and found 
at once!” 

Cyrilla’s face as I had seen it in the 
flickering light of the flames the evening 
before came to me now, and that, to- 
gether with Jane’s perturbation and the 
way the crisscrossed wrinkles stood out 
on Jane’s forehead, nettled me. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Jane,” I ad- 
monished her, “calm yourself! Calm 
yourself! I have no idea where Cyrilla 
has gone, or what is her idea in going. 
But I do know Cyrilla has more sense 
than either of us have given her credit 
for having, and that, in my poor opinion, 
Cyrilla is eminently able to take care of 








herself. You have fussed over her far 
too much, Jane. Now let her alone— 
for the month, anyway.” 

There was a decidedly bad quarter- 
hour between Jane and myself in the 
library after that. Jane openly accused 
me of knowing more than I would own 
up to in the matter; she reminded me 
that she was Cyrilla’s mother; she knew 
Cyrilla ; she didn’t like this affair at all; 
neither did she think I was behaving 
very decently or honorably. She ended 
by saying Cyrilla would be found and 
found at once. She spoke darkly of 
calling in the police, or at least the aid 
of a private detective agency. I didn’t 
understand Cyrilla, she declared. I 
didn’t know Cyrilla’s possibilities. 

But with the memory of Cyrilla as she 
had looked at me across the hearth the 
evening before in my mind, I stood firm. 
I had a very bad time of it arguing Jane 
into letting her daughter alone. I was 
very sharp about letting the matter get 
to the police or any detective agency. I 
finally made Jane see the absurdity of 
such a course. Somehow I felt Cyrilla 
was working out her own salvation—in 
some unknown but probably very effi- 
cient manner. I told Jane as much, and 
was accused by her of letting Cyrilla 
wind me around her finger. However, I 
eventually extracted a reluctant promise 
from Jane—which I wasn’t at all sure 
would be kept—that Cyrilla should be 
left alone. 

Followed a decidedly trying three 
weeks during which my library door 
banged many times a day to let in Jane, 
who seemed for the most part filled with 
the wildest fears for Cyrilla—fears, some 
of which she voiced to me, and others I 
know wild horses could never . have 
drawn from her. But I am very sure 
she had these latter fears. I could tell it 
by the way her lips set and the blood 
surged into the little veins of her cheeks. 

You may be sure “The Industrial and 
Economic History of the Roman Em- 
pire” languished sadly. My time was 
too much taken up watching Jane whisk 
in and out and listening to her plaints. 


T was an overcast Friday morning, I 
remember, when the telephone on my 
desk jangled, and, answering it, I caught 
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Jane’s voice speaking at the other end of 
the wire. 

Jane was speaking breathlessly, the 
words fairly piling up on one another 
as they came over the line: But out of 
the garble I gathered that Jane knew 
where Cyrilla was. Mary Marden, a 
neighbor of Jane’s, it seemed, had seen 
Cyrilla while motoring through one of 
the other near-by suburbs. It was a mean 
street in a mean neighborhood. Cyrilla 
had been scrubbing the steps of a small 
house when Mary saw her. Cyrilla— 
Jane’s voice broke here—was shabby and 
looked tired. Oh, yes! It was Cyrilla 
fast enough; for Mary had stopped and 
spoken to her; and Cyrilla had seemed 
distressed and very ill at ease and had 
tried to get Mary to promise not to tell 
where she was or that Mary had seen 
her. But Mary thought Jane ought to 
know about it— Mary knowing the 


. Strange vagaries that Cyrilla sometimes 


followed out so quixotically. And Jane 
had the street and number, and wouldn’t 
I come right over and go out there with 
her ; she didn’t feel equal to going alone. 

It was nearing noon; so I said I’d be 
right over after lunch, and Jane said I 
was heartless; if I wasn’t heartless I’d 
start at once. I was firm for lunch, how- 
ever, and this brought from Jane the 
accusation that no wonder I wasn’t so 
terribly disturbed or surprised if I'd 
known all along where Cyrilla was and 
even advised her to do whatever it was 
she was doing—something that made her 
tired and shabby-looking and roughened 
her hands; Mary had said Cyrilla’s 
hands were in frightful condition, just 
like a scrubwoman’s. 

I went over and got Jane immediately 
after lunch. Some faint inkling of the 
truth had dawned upon me. I confess 
there were details I never would have 
imagined—nor anyone else but Cyrilla, 
for that matter. 

It was a long, tiresome ride on the 
trolley. Jane fidgeted and fumed, and 
her lips got blue, and the wrinkles in her 
forehead stood out distressingly. But 
when she began pushing up the tip of 
her nose I called a halt by nudging her 
with my elbow. 

The street which we reached was 
rather shabbier than either of us had 
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On the piazza of one of the little houses sat Cyrille. 
plain dress of blue gingham. 


She wore a very 
Her hair was not in the best of order. In 


her arms was a sleeping baby of perhaps fourteen months. 


imagined it. Jane cried out at the dreari- 
ness of it and the rows of tiny houses, 
most of them with front yards unkempt 
and the bulk of them in sad need of 
paint. 

Eighty-seven was the number we 
sought, and I knew we must be ap- 
proaching it when I felt Jane’s fingers 
close on my arm. 

“Look! Oh—oh, look!” cried Jane. 

It was one of those beautiful early 
April afternoons. The sky was clearing 
now and clouds and sunshine alternated 
like frowns and smiles. Withal the air 
was very warm and filled with that first 
delicious earthy smell that comes only 
in early spring. 


Jane in 
her perturba- 
tion was actu- 
ally pointing a 
shaking finger. I followed ifs direction. 

On the piazza of one of the little 
houses ——a white house, somewhat 
cleaner-looking and trimmer than its 
dreary neighbors—sat Cyrilla. She wore 
a very plain dress of blue gingham. Her 
hair was not in the best of order. In 
her arms was a sleeping baby of perhaps 
fourteen months—I guess at that, being 
no, judge of such young creatures—and 
a little girl of perhaps three played with 
a big doll at her feet. 

I can’t describe exactly the sound that 











came from Jane’s throat; it was part 
whoop, part wail, part that universal 
mother-cry of pity and anger and dis- 
tress and assurance. She sped away from 
me and charged up the walk. 

“Cyrilla Elwood!” she fairly shouted, 
“Cyrilla Elwood, what does this mean?” 

Cyrilla had jumped to her feet, still 
clasping the baby, which awakened and 
began to wail. 

She seemed rather surprised and not 
a little distressed, but she soothed the 
baby’s wails, reached down a hand to 
the little girl and faced us bravely. 

“Why have you come?” she asked re- 
proachfully. “You might have known I 
didn’t want you to. Uncle Arthur, why 
did you let her come? I was coming 
home to-morrow, anyway. I knew Mary 
would tell.” 

“Tell me what this all means,” said 
Jane, her voice risen to hysterical pitch. 

“Oh, don’t make a scene, not out here, 
anyway,” said Cyrilla. “Come in, both 
of you, where we can talk privately.” 


E followed her inside—to a bare 

little room, evidently the dining- 
room, for a table was spread with a 
snowy cloth and dishes were upon it. 
There was a plate of ginger cookies on 
the cloth. Cyrilla passed them to us. 

“Try them,” she said. ‘“They’re not 
wholly bad. I made ’em.” 

I saw Jane take one as in a daze; I 
also took one. Cyrilla gave another to 
the little girl, who promptly proceeded 
to munch. 

“Well?” said Jane belligerently. 

Cyrilla seated herself. A moment she 
crooned to the baby. When it was quiet 
again she turned to us, smiling wanly. 

“This is the look before I leaped,” 
she said quietly, yet I thought with a 
weary, defeated note in her voice. “Tur- 
ner is poor. If I married Turner I’d 
have to live some such life as this for a 
while—not really so bad as this, of 
course; but it was better to err on the 
dark side if I was going to err at all. 
When Uncle Arthur advised me that 
night to look before I leaped, I thought 
out this plan. I rented this house. I 
pass here as an unfortunate young 
widow. I’ve washed and cooked and 
scrubbed floors, just as I’d have to do 
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if I married Turner. I was having my 
look, you see.” 

“But — but the children,” Jane gur- 
gled, as if she was half afraid to ask. 

Cyrilla blushed beautifully, but~ she 
looked at us with eyes that never wa- 
vered. I had never so liked those big 
gray eyes as I did at that moment. 

“Tf I was married, it was only natural 
to suppose that children might be born 
to us,” said Cyrilla. 

Jane gasped. 

“Cyrilla,” she said very distantly, 
“this—this isn’t—decent.” 

Cyrilla seemed not to have heard. 

“YT didn’t forget anything in the ex- 
periment, you see,” she went on bravely. 
“Alice Faunce arranged about the chil- 
dren for me at the Home. Her father 
is a trustee there, you know. I told them 
I wanted two of the most troublesome 
they had. And all these three weeks I’ve 
cared for them, too, and washed and 
swept and cooked and scrubbed and—” 

Jane caught the sudden chilling 
dreariness in her tones. Jane’s eyes 
brightened like those of one who has 
been through much stress but sees the 
end of it. “How about it?” she asked. 

“It’s awful—awful,” said Cyrilla. 
“Look at my hands.” 

She held them out for our inspection. 
I would never have known them for 
Cyrilla’s. 

“Tf you’re satisfied now, I’m not sure 
the experiment hasn’t been a good thing 
—much as I should have been against 
it had you seen fit to confide in me about 
it,” said Jane. 

“I’m satisfied,” said Cyrilla wearily, 
and I saw Jane smile her relief. 

“Then I’m glad you tried it,” Jane said. 

Those gray eyes turned to her, and 
widened slowly, until they glowed like 
two wonderful stars. 

“IT am quite satisfied,” said Cyrilla 
softly, “quite, quite satisfied — that it 
will be well worth it all.” 

Jane all but fainted. 

I began to munch my ginger cooky. 
It wasn’t, as Cyrilla had said, a wholly 
bad ginger cooky. When Jane wasn’t 
looking I took occasion to beam my open 
pride and approval upon Cyrilla. 

I was thinking that Turner Hodge 
was a young man much to be envied. 
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With the girl in the bow and myself in the stern, the featherweight little craft darted off like a swallow. 
Natalie’s bare brown arms, flexing and swelling under her stroke, would have made a sculptor’s fingers itch for 
modeling clay. 
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—‘Birds of a Feather” 





















HEN I was dis- 

W | patched to the 
1} Gulf coast by the 
chief of my division to, see what could 
be done, under the new Federal bird 
law, toward destroying the nefarious 
traffic in aigrettes, I looked up my old 
friend Gale Truax—a professional guide 
who had been my right bower, three years 
before, in tracking a gang of lace- 
smugglers to their lair. 

The hamlet of Bodark (Americanese 
for Bois d’Arc) has thus far escaped the 
bacillus of progress. It is still more 
French than American. Ox-carts are a 
daily sight. An ancient pillory —no 
longer in use, to be sure—stands in the 
public square. It is possible to see a 
grandam clattering along the plank side- 
walks in sabots. 

Naturally, therefore, I found Truax’s 
hair still sweeping his broad shoulders, 
and his Creole wife still speaking an 
English that. must have tried the shade 
of Noah Webster. Their daughter Na- 
talie, however, had flowered into a splen- 
did young creature, worthy of the rem- 
nant of gentle blood which coursed in 
her veins — sculpturesque face, proud 
breast, tapering limbs and an undulating, 
gliding gait which once, perchance, may 
have been common along Olympian 
promenades. Indeed, she was a fit mate 
for a god. 

The god was on hand, too—a dark- 
skinned, handsome young Creole with 
lashes to stir a girl’s envy, a diminutive 
mustache as downy as the breast of a 
day-old chick, and jetty hair which 
surged against the floppy brim of a 
Panama hat turned rakishly up on one 
side and secured with a cockade fash- 
ioned from a redbird’s wing. 
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Birds of.a Feather 


A LOVE-STORY WHICH BECAME 
VOLVED IN A MAN-HUNT ON THE GULF 


By Elmore Elliott Peake 
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“Set down, Mr. Horicon,”’ 
said Truax after greeting me. 
“We're right in the thick of a 
family rumpus, so to speak, and if you’ll 
excuse us a minute, we'll finish it. This 
hyeh young man is Etienne Ribot, com- 
monly called ‘Téte,’ and consid’ably 
sweet on our Natalie hyeh.” 

Téte bowed, and Natalie flashed me 
an arch glancé—as naturally as a kitten 
lights on its feet. 

“Now, Téte,”’ continued Truax 
pointedly, “you been hangin’ around 
hyeh all spring like a pup. around a 
butcher’s block. You aint done a tap of 
work in three months. I don’t like it, 
and I wont have it no more. Now you 
go over thar to the river where they’re 
ketchin’ them-ah freshwater ‘pearls and 
try your hand at it. When you’ve got 
fifty dollahs saved up, you come back 
hyeh. Then you and Nat kin git mar- 
ried, if she’s still sot on it. But I 
wont let no man have her till he’s showed 
me he’s able and willin’ to keep her.” 

Téte arose with the air of a grand 
seigneur. 

“Gale Truax,” he returned, as haugh- 
tily as a dulcimer voice would permit, 
“T will go to the riffer, and I will fish 
for those perrils what you spik of, and 
some day I will come back—not with 
fifty dollahs in my han’, but a hunnerd 
—mebbe a thousan’,—who can tell!— 
and I will claim Natalie as my wife, as 
you ’ave jus’ promise me, and I will 
feed her and clothe her, aboud w’ich you 
happear so anxious, as she have never 
been feed or clothe’ biffore.” 

He fished a cigarette from the pocket 
of his velveteen jacket,—he carried them 
loose, like matches,—lighted it with a 
flourish and turned on his heel. Truax 
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grinned and cut a cube of tobacco from 
his plug. Natalie emitted a little gasp 
of laughter. But she often laughed, I 
soon learned, where another woman 
would have cried. 


WHEN the ladies retired, I broached 
my business. 

“T’m sorry,” answered Truax bluntly, 
“but I can’t help you this time. These 
plumers, under the iead of a scoundrel 
called Niggerhair Gowdy, have already 
killed a sheriff and two Audubon war- 
dens. I’m not given to dodgin’ any- 
body’s spleen, in my day’s work, but 
I can’t afford to invite a shot in the 
back.” 

“T only want a scout, Gale. 
men will make the arrests.” 

He shook his grizzled head. “It’s too 
chancey, even at that. But if you want 


My own 


a scout that can’t be beat,” he added 
with a twinkle, ‘and one that the plum- 
ers wont suspect, and wouldn’t hurt if 
they did, I can make the nomination.” 


“Who?” 

“My little gal. She knows this parish 
like you know your back yard. She 
could shut her eyes and paddle you 
thutty miles without a balk—take you to 
the nest of any bird, find you any flower 
that blooms. She worked all last sum- 
mer fer a botanist from Boston. These 
bird-men from museums up Nawth wont 
have anybody else. Try her a couple of 
days, and if she don’t double-discount 
my brags, I’ll eat a fourteen-foot alli- 
gator raw—’thout salt or pepper. While 
you talk it over with her,” he concluded, 
rising, “I’ll walk down to the Raccourci 
House and git your grips..... Of 
course you'll stay hyeh. Why not? You 
couldn’t stay anywhars else without the 
town bustin’ to know your business.” 

Natalie heard my proposition with 
many a piquant “Yas!” “Of co’se!” 
and “To be shoo!” Yet she had a 
shrewd, level dark eye that rapidly dis- 
solved my original misgivings. 

“Of co’se,” she exclaimed when I 
paused, smiling as bewitchingly as if I 
had proposed marriage, “I don’t know 
now where those plume-hunters you spik 
of might be. How should I? But, of 
co’se, I can mos’ likely find them. If I 
can, I shall be mos’ happy, for I my- 
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self don’t like those poo’ birds to be 
shot that way. I love the birds and I 
neveh shoot ’em. Tha’s why, when Téte 
shot that redbird for ’is hat, I tol’ him to 
do it once more and he would not call 
at my ’ouse again. Of co’se,” she added 
gayly, “I might think that oveh twice.” 

“I will pay you two dollars a day,” I 
went on, ‘‘and if we succeed in catching 
and convicting the rascals, you will re- 
ceive a reward of a hundred dollars in 
addition.” 

“A hunnerd dollahs!” Her eye 
sparkled. ‘That is more money as I ever 
’ad in my life. I would-be reech. But 
the herons ’ave not yet begun to breed, 
you mus’ know, and it is not till they 
breed that the aigrettes are ripe. So 
we will have to wait a lile while— 
maybe a week or two.” 


LUME-HUNTING is viewed, in 
the hinterland of the Gulf, with much 

the same indulgence as the making of 
moonshine whisky is in the southern Ap- 
palachians. A government sleuth - is 
eyed askance even by the law-abiding. 
Hence I donned a khaki hunting-suit 
and rather conspicuously displayed a 
fowling-piece. But while I marked time 
in the neighboring marshes, with the 
Northern tourists whose idea of a holiday 
is to convert innocent and beautiful birds 
into carrion, Natalie’s canoe glided away 
each morning into the dusky labyrinth of 
the bayous, creeks and ‘“‘ox-bow’’ lakes. 

“To-day you will come with me, Mr. 
’Oricon,” she announced one morning 
as, with elbows on table and a cup be- 
tween her two hands, she sipped the bit- 
ter black coffee which constituted her 
breakfast. 

“Anything doin’, Nat?’ inquired 
Truax, with his teeth in the breast of a 
duck. 

“Maybe yes—maybe no,’ 
coolly. 

Her mother said something in her 
quick, staccato French. 

“She asks for you pliz not to let me 
get hurt,” interpreted Natalie, and 
laughed. “She is afraid of those 
plumers.” 

“Tell her I shall take the best of care 
of you,” I answered her. The mother 
seemed to occupy a pathetically isolated 


’ 


she retorted 





A moment later Natalie Truax, dressed in white, crossed the intervening space. Her lover vaulted over to 
meet her. She laid her slim hands upon his shoulders, and tilted her face upward in the moonlight. 
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position between a husband of alien 
blood, on the one hand, and a daughter, 
on the other, who loved the wild with 
the passion of a wood-nymph. 

It was but a step from the door to 
the bayou. We loaded into the canoe a 
shotgun, a rifle, my binoculars and our 
lunch. With the girl in the bow and 
myself in the stern, the featherweight 
little craft darted off like a swallow. 
Natalie’s bare brown arms, flexing and 
swelling under her stroke, would have 
made a sculptor’s fingers itch for model- 
ing clay. Her black hair hung in a 
single plait, as thick as my wrist where 
it nestled upon her white nape. Un- 
corseted and thinly clothed, she sug- 
gested the soft, voluptuous beauty of an 
,odalisque. Yet her body was as hard as 
an athlete’s. Two hours’ steady pad- 
dling in the clammy heat only dewed her 
upper lip, while my own face streamed. 

Occasionally we crossed a_ sunshot 
space, but for the most part we journeyed 
in a weird twilight, under a roof of leaf 
and tendril, across a floor of motionless, 
inky water. The scene—a curious blend 
of the terrestrial and the aquatic, a land 
half-drowned—had its charm. Yet the 
musky breath of the tropics lay heavy 
over all, and the riot and waste of plant 
life, the fierce struggle for place, would 
have been repellant to many. Orchids 
clung, like great butterflies, to the 
gnarled limbs of the mangroves. Lianas 
climbed the trees in spirals as rigid as 
iron and flung their stems from branch 
to branch in snaky festoons. Along the 
low shores—where there was a shore— 
the Indian pipe reared her ghostly stalk, 
often between the flaming stars of a car- 
dinal-flower and the pink chalice of the 
hibiscus. And everywhere hung the 
gray, funereal plumes of the Spanish 
moss. 

Animal life swarmed. The hoarse 
cow-cow-cow of the pileated woodpecker, 
the whistle of fish-hawks, the squawk 
of herons, assailed our ears. Turtles 
tumbled from their perches. A _ loath- 
some cottonmouth loosed his coil and 
dropped from an overhanging limb with 
a sinister splash. Alligators scrambled 
off their mudbanks or, if floating, sank 
noiselessly. Wood-ducks coaxed their 
pretty broods out of sight. 





g 
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“Spik softly from now on,” cautioned 
Natalie, pointing with her paddle. 


N high land, across a narrow lake, the 

roof and upper gallery of an aban- 
doned and decaying plantation-home 
showed through a grove of trees. Below, 
at the end of a sprawling pier, lay a 
jigger-rigged “sharpy,” with patched 
and discolored sails. Under the over- 
hang of the stern my binoculars revealed 
an exhaust-pipe, indicating the presence 
of a gasoline engine. 

“She is the Niggerhair’s boat,” ex- 
plained Natalie. “He and his men are 
camping in that ’ouse. Day before yes- 
terday they had not begun to shoot the 
herons. I found no plumes—and it is 
plumes you say you mus’ have to get a 
conviction. But to-day there may be 
some—so I will go and see.” 

Before I was quite aware of her pur- 
pose she had slipped off shoes and stock- 
ings. Then with a couple of safety- 
pins she fastened her skirts knee-high— 
all with a primal innocence worthy of 
the Garden of Eden. 

“You are not going to swim!” I ex- 
claimed, with a shiver at thought of the 
reptilian life beneath that coffee-colored 
water. 

She laughed as she wound her braid 
about her crown. “Why not? I ’ave 
done it every day for a week. There is 
no other way. The canoe is so big she 
would be seen.” 

She drew from her bosom a little der- 
ringer pistol which one could have con- 
cealed in his palm, and thrust it into 
the folds of her hair, to keep it dry. 
Then, grasping the prow with both 
hands and pivoting her body upon her 
forearms, like a gymnast on a bar, she 
gracefully swung through half a circle 
and lowered herself into the stream 
without causing the skittish craft to list 
an inch. 

She swam like a dolphin, and in a 
few minutes she reached a small man- 
grove-thatched island in the center of 
the lake—so unobtrusively that a great 
blue heron standing on its platform nest 
was not disturbed. Here she disap- 
peared. A moment or so later a dark, 
triangular patch, like the muddied ‘sail 
of a toy boat, swiftly cut the water. 























It was the back fin of a shark! I knew 
he was no man-eater; yet who could 
say that a pair of twinkling white feet 
would not tempt his sharp teeth to an 
experimental nip? 

Natalie returned with all her toes, 
however, and in excellent spirits as well, 
for as she came alongside she mischie- 
vously tossed a tiny alligator into my 
lap. 

“T ’ave promise’ him to a li’le boy 
friend of mine for his—whad you call 
it >—agguarium.” 

As her slim body rose from the water, 
invested by her wet clothes like a second 
skin, and a thousand pearly drops scintil- 
lating in her hair, she made me think of 
a mermaid. 

“T di’n’ find any men over theh,” she 


reported. “They ’ave gone in their row- 
boats. They took their shodguns but 


left their raffles. So I tapped all the 
front sights of the raffles to one side— 
just a li’le, but enough to make ’em 
miss.” She eyed me whimsically. ‘You 
may be much oblige’ to me some time, 
Mr. ’Oricon, that I did that, for those 
raffles are not for the herons. They are 
for men. What men? Oh, well, those 
men mebbe that come here tryin’ to en- 
fo’ce the law. What!”—with her blithe 
laugh. 

“Then, when I swim pas’ that boat, I 
give those propeller-blades a twis’—lak 
this !—just a li’le. When they start that 
gazoline engine, those blades will kick 
up wateh like a ’gator’s tail. But I do 
not think they will make the boat go very 
faz’—eh ! Now give me that li’le wiggler, 
and I'll tie him by the hin’ leg, so he 
wont crawl out.” 


HAT night, some hours after retiring, 

I found myself awake. The languor- 
ous Southern moon was just rising from 
her couch. The narcotic fragrance of a 
flowering magnolia-tree filled my room. 
The nocturne of a mocking-bird floated 
in the window. From the upper air 
fell the cry of a yellow-crowned night- 
heron. Finally came the whine of a 
dog. 

Now, more than one Bodarkian had 
indignantly related to me how a local 
alligator had developed a taste for pork 
on the hoof, how a foolish fawn had 
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discovered the exquisite flavor of young 
onion-tops, how a black bear had taken 
to a red-raspberry diet when the fruit 
was worth forty cents a short pint in 
Northern markets. More than this, 
chickens and Muscovy ducks had formed 
a habit of turning up missing in the 
morning. 

So I stepped to the window. Below, 
in the moonlight, barefoot and night- 
shirted, stood Gale Truax with an auto- 
matic “riot” gun in his hands which I 
knew to be loaded with buckshot. In 
Bodark they do not dust the trousers 
of a receding chicken-thief with micro- 
scopic pellets. If they chance to kill an 
innocent man, the coroner’s jury can be 
relied upon to issue the deceased a bill 
of moral health. 

The brooding night was not further 
disturbed, however. Gale, after a 
weatherwise squint at the moon, plucked 
a spray of jasmine, smelt it, dropped it 
and reéntered the house. I returned to 
my four-poster. 

Sleep was just coquetting with my lids 
when a whippoorwill struck up his loud, 
insistent solo in the Osage orange hedge 
inclosing the garden. ‘There was a sus- 
picious rift in his lute, though; and sure 
enough, I reached the low window again 
just in time to see Téte Ribot’s rakish 
hat-brim appear above the hedge. A mo- 
ment later Natalie Truax, dressed in 
white, crossed the intervening space. Her 
lover vaulted over to meet her. She laid 
her slim hands upon his shoulders, tilted 
her face upward in the moonlight and— 

I returned to bed a second time, fer- 
vently hoping that Gale Truax would 
make no mistake that night with his riot 
gun. 

“Mr. ’Oricon,” began Natalie shyly, 
the next morning, as I sat under the 
scuppernong vine, smoking my first pipe, 
“vou ’eard what my daddy said, that 
firz’ day you were here, to Téte Ribot. 
You would not easy forgedt it—it was 
so cruel. Still, you know, Daddy loves 
to make his voice ring loud, like a bull- 
frog’s—eh!” She laughed at her own 
conceit. “Of co’se, I love my daddy. 
But of co’se, I love Téte too. W’y not! 
And tha’z why I want to ask you some- 
thing this mawning w’ich is mos’ im- 
portant to me.” 
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“Ask ahead.” 

“You say that so easy, Mr. ’Oricon; 
but to ask is not easy.’ She scanned me 
with half-abashed, half-daring eyes. 
“You rimember that you promise’ me 
one hunnerd dollahs when we catch those 
plumers ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, do you think we are goin’ to 
catch ’em?”’ 

“Te.” 

“Then, do you think 
you could pay me those 
hunnerd dollahs now 
instead of to 
wait ?” 

“May I 
ask why you 
want it?” 

“Yas— 
and I will 
tell you the 
exact truth. 

I will give 
Téte the fifty 
dollahs Daddy 
says he mus’ 
have, and 
with the 
otheh fifty 

I will buy 

my trous- 
seau and 
mebbe 
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some furniture, and we will be mah’d” 
(married) ‘on my eighteenth birth- 
day.” 
“Isn’t this something new ?” 
“Well, of co’se, you might call it 
new.” 
“Have you heard from Téte lately?” 
“Mr. ’Oricon, I ’ave. I ’eard las’ 
night. Mebbe you could guess ’ow.” 
Her teeth ‘gleamed in a naughty smile. 
“Tf not, I mus’ not tell you, for I prom- 
ise him—” She clapped a hand over her 
mouth. ‘Oh, well, the cat is oud the 
bag; let him stay. Téte says he is 
sick and discourage’ waiting for us 
to get mah’d, and that maybe 
some time, when he dives for 
the perril, he may never come 
up again.” 
“Did he tell you to ask for 
this money ?” 


“You say that so easy, Mr. 
*Oricon; but to ask is not 
easy.” She scanned me with 
half-abashed, half-daring eyes. 
“Y ourimemberthat you 
promise’ me one hun- 
nerd dollahs when we 
catch those plumers?” 
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“Why, ’ow could he do that, Mr. 
~ *Oricon, when he does not know?” she 
exclaimed in a voice of velvety reproach. 
“T have never tol’ himn—I would swear 
it by the holy Jissus Chrass.” 

“Tt know that, my girl. But may he 
not have heard it elsewhere or surmised 
it?” 

“Ves sir; he may have surmise’ it; 
that is true,” she admitted slowly.” 

“In fact, don’t you rather believe he 
has?” . 

“Well, Mr. ’Oricon, since you make 
me study it over that way—yas.”’ 

“And — recalling his conversation — 
did he not hint for you to draw this 
hundred?” 

“Possibly. I would not say no. Of 
co’se, he talk so much I cannot rimmem- 
ber all what he said.” 

“Another thing, Natalie: would it be 
right to deceive your father by staking 
Téte?” 

This tickled her risibilities. ‘Why, 
Mr. ’Oricon, he would not be deceive’! 
You think, when Téte shows him that 
fifty dollah, my daddy will billive Tete 
earn’ it? Ha! That is a joke.” 


PUFFED reflectively. I was by no 

means pleased that the irresponsible 
Téte should have nosed out my business. 
But would it not be wiser to retain his 
good will? I decided yes, and going to 
the bag in which I carried my stock of 
currency, —a necessity in remote and 
sparsely settled regions,—I counted out 
ten ten-dollar gold certificates fresh 
from Uncle Sam’s strong-box. 

From that hour, almost, Mrs. Truax’s 
sewing-machine, began to hum. Natalie 
made many flying trips each day up the 
grassy bayou path, across the plank serv- 
ing as a bridge, and thence to the little 
store of “Monette Fréres.” 

Still, she did not neglect my work, and 
there came a day when the hymeneal 
preliminaries were temporarily aban- 
doned. It was the day when, returning 
from a reconnaissance to the old mansion, 
Natalie observed a flock of white herons 
in full breeding plumage. We then sus- 
pected that the house was being used 
only as a blind, and we at once began 
all-day excursions to locate the plumers’ 
real rendezvous. By this time Natalie 


and I were old friends, and I became 
the recipient of many confidences. 

“Of co’se, I am very, very, mos’ 
happy,” said she, during a halt. “But I 
‘ave been thinking something this morn- 
ing that makes me sad. Once all thiz 
land—everywhere, for miles, from the 
Gulf back to Bayou Delphine, and east 
and wes’ as far—once it all billong to 
Hyacinthe le Débonnaire—my great- 
great-great-grandfather, and he got this 
lan’ from a king. To be shoo, I am 
proud of it. But—wimporte!” She 
nibbled a moment at the. little hard- 
crusted, banana-shaped French loaf 
which served as her frugal lunch. ‘That 
fac’ would not bake me even one of these 
if I was hongry. But,” she continued 
plaintively, ‘“‘can you tell me ’ow it is, 
Mr. ’Oricon, that all those money and 
land slip away from our family, so that 
now there is not a Débonnaire in this 
parish but mus’ work with his hands to 
live?” E 

“The Bible says that riches make 
themselves wings.” 

“They mus’,” she mused soberly, ‘and 
fly fas’er than old Mr. Pelican—eh! But 
I neveh yet ’ear of poverty flyin’ away 
from somebody. Ha, no!’—with a short 
laugh. “Poverty, it squat down lak a 
toad. Oh, well! Téte and me will be 
poo’. Still, that boy ’as a very fine mind, 
Mr. Oricon. He can spik poetry as faz 
as Father Ménard spik the Angelus. And 
he loves pigshoos” (pictures). “I mus’ 
show you a pigshoo he paint. It is full 
of birds and flowers and trees and wateh 
and clouds and a sunset. He loves all 
those things. So do I. Maybe that is 
w’y I love him so much.” She flushed 
delicately. ‘But I do not think,” she 
added, “‘that he will eveh be reech.” 

“He’s already rich, Natalie. Many 
men who could draw their check for a 
million are poorer than he—and you.” 

She seemed pleased. ‘Thad is not 
all about him yet,” she added proudly. 
“Thad boy has neveh tol’ me a lie. I 
could not love him if he did. I hate a 
liar more as I hate a snake. A liar—” 

She broke off at the sound of faint, 
distant shots. A minute later, perhaps, a 
flock of white herons passed swiftly over- 
head, with curved necks, streaming 
plumage and outstretched legs. With the 
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sunlight on their dazzling, snowy breasts, 
there was an almost ethereal, unearthly 
beauty about them, as if they might be 
angels masquerading on this terrestrial 
ball. Yet the leg of one dangled help- 
lessly, broken by a shot. 

“That is the devil work of those 
plumers!” exclaimed Natalie hotly. 
“Now the little ones, whose father and 
mother is shot, will starve in the nest. 
It must be those plumers’ camp is not far 
away. Hah! Look!” 

She pointed to a wisp of smoke above 
the tree-tops. 

Cautiously we entered a narrow chan- 
nel between high and dry banks—one of 
the few good camping-sites in the region. 
Presently I landed, leaving the girl in 
the canoe; and after shifting my .38 
automatic to my coat pocket I moved 
carefully forward, along the crest of a 
ridge. In less than two hundred yards 
I stopped abruptly, with a quickened 
heart. 


ELOW me, concealed in a thicket, on 
the bank of a bayou, stood a bark 
wigwam. A fire smoldered in front. 
Half a dozen long-haired, unshaven men 
lay on the ground, smoking or sleeping. 
But the most interesting object—a part 
of which I hoped soon to make Exhibit 
A in a federal court—was a rude, four- 
sided rack hung thick with aigrettes, 
worth, on the spot, thirty-two dollars an 
ounce, or more than their weight in gold. 
They were still attached to the pieces of 
interscapular skin torn or cut from the 
backs of the slaughtered birds. Near by 
was a heap of these corpses, their beau- 
tiful plumage smeared with mud and 
blood, their yellow bills and long black 
legs sticking out in the stiff and pitiful 
attitude imposed by death. Such is the 
ghastly price of a gewgaw for my lady’s 
hat! 

Plumers usually pluck their victims 
where they fall. That these villains had 
not done so was further evidence that 
they suspected themselves to be under 
surveillance. But absolute proof of this 
was at hand. A canoe shot up to the 
bank, and half a dozen limp herons were 
tossed out, followed by a big pock- 
marked fellow of a coppery hue, wear- 
ing a wool hat, red neckerchief and 
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earrings. There was no mistaking the no- 
torious, picturesque Niggerhair Gowdy. 
And behind him, laden with guns and 
paddles, came the man who had never 
lied to his sweetheart—Téte Ribot! 

“Clean those guns’ and then start 
supper,’ commanded Gowdy in a tone 
which must have made the proud Creole 
writhe. ‘Master Téte‘is a trifle sulky,” 
he added to the others, filling a tin cup 
with liquor from a wickered demijohn. 
“I made him shoot a couple of birds 
to-day. So he is no longer merely a cook 
for plumers. He’s a plumer himself. 
And to-night he’ll be worse, for him and 
me are goin’ to take a trip to Sharky’s 
island and try and put that little gov- 
‘ment chug-boat out of business.” 

His words dismayed me. It was on 
Sharky’s, island that my crew of men 
were encamped, awaiting orders, and the 
“chug-boat” referred to was their swift 
gasoline launch Gallinule. In the offing 
lay the revenue cutter Farragut III, 
through whose wireless service, via New 
Orleans, I had expected to transmit to 
my men the signal to advance. 

But to send a wireless meant a trip to 
the telegraph office at Moccasin, fifteen 
miles west of Bodark. At this moment 
we were twenty miles east of Bodark. 
Plainly, there was only one way to save 
the Galfinule, upon whose integrity the 
success of my enterprise hinged. That 
was to dispatch Natalie in her canoe to 
Sharky’s island. 

My heart went out to her over Téte’s 
escapade. Cooking for plumers is no 
crime, to be sure; and I felt certain 
that Téte had gleaned from them, not 
they from him, intelligence of my opera- 
tions. It was his deception which would 
wound Natalie. But there was no time 
now for vain regrets. 

“Will you go?’ I asked her, after 
explaining the situation—with no men- 
tion, of course, of Téte. It was an ardu- 
ous, risky trip, with nightfall at hand; 
yet I was surprised when she hesitated. 

“Tt is not that I am affraid,” said she 
bashfully. “But laz night my mother 
she had—’ow you say it?—a primmoni- 
tion that something would ’appen to me. 
This morning she did not want me to go, 
and when I said I mus’, she ask’ me to 
promise not to go alone anywhere in the 











canoe. And I promised biccause I did 
not think I would need to go alone. But 
why don’ you come along, Mr. ’Oricon?” 

“Because I’ll have to watch these 
fellows. It looks as if they meant to 
make a dash to-night or early in the 
morning with their booty. This means 
a great deal to me, Natalie,” I urged. 
“And if you take my message, it will 
mean an extra hundred for you,” I 
added, hoping to neutralize superstition 
with gold. 

“That would buy us a li’le ’ouse,” she 
mused, ‘‘a pretty li’le ’ouse that I know 
is for sale, with so sweet a garden be- 
Yas, I will go; and if 
I do not come back—well, we will not 
spik of that.” 

“You'll come back,”: I assured her. 
“There is nothing to those premonitions.” 


GHE left me to stand guard at the delta 

of Pelican creek, the only near exit 
for a vessel with the draft of the 
plumers’ sharpy. My only craft was a 
leaky punt. 

The water was already choppy from 
a stiff south wind, and the sun set with 
a swollen, angry countenance. In fact, 
though I did not yet suspect it, a Carib- 
bean hurricane had slipped through the 
gateway to the Gulf and was steering 
northward for a rampage up the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

As the storm increased in violence, rot- 
ten limbs began to crash. The Spanish 
moss streamed wildly, like a frightened 
giant’s hair—or torn loose in skeins, flew 
through the air like witches astride their 
brooms. As the water, pressed in from 
the Gulf by the wind, began to encroach 
upon the low land I occupied, wood-rats 
scampered between my feet or leaped 
madly into the punt; and presently I 
discovered that the cottonmouths, pos- 
sibly attracted by the rats, were inclined 
to dispute my standing-place. 

In my thick boots, I was not much 
afraid of them. But tramping them to 
death was not a success; I dared not use 
my shotgun, and finally I decided to 
cross the creek to higher ground while 
a crossing was possible in my unsea- 
worthy boat. Darkness was falling fast. 

As I stooped to tuck my hat under the 
bow thwart,—to keep it on my head was 
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canoe, paddled by two 
men, shot past. In the uncanny greenish 
light reflected from sky and water I 
recognized Téte Ribot and Niggerhair 
Gowdy. At that moment, could I have 
had Natalie back, safe and sound, I 
would cheerfully have quadrupled the 
bribe which had lured her to her perilous 
mission. = 


impossible,—a 


77 was a grisly, unforgettable night. 

But like all things, good or bad, it 
passed. Dawn came, and with it a boat 
bearing Gale Truax. He had left home, 
of course, hours before. 

“‘Where’s the girl?” he demanded. 

I told him. 

“Her mother thinks she’s drownded,” 
he answered grimly. “I misdoubt me 
but she’s right.” 

She was not, though. About eleven 
o'clock, after struggling through the 
storm-choked channels for hours, our 
ears were gladdened by the purr of the 
Gallinule’s eight-cylinder engine. When 
she overhauled us, there sat Natalie on 
a cushion in the stern-sheets, pale and 
worn, but with a cry of joy at sight of 
us. Amidships sat six unkempt, dis- 
consolate gentlemen in irons, with a heap 
of aigrettes between them. Téte and 
Niggerhair were not among them. 

“You saw no others?” I asked of my 
deputy. 

“Yes. Last night, when the water was 
racing past our island like a mill-tail, 
we heard a woman’s cry. We rushed out 
of the tent, and a flash of lightning 
showed her clinging to an overturned 
canoe. Near by was another canoe, with 
two men in it. When: the next flash 
came, we saw two heads in the water, 
side by side, and knew from the hair that 
one of them was the woman’s. But the 
second man and both canoes had dis- 
appeared. It was impossible to launch 
a boat, but when the pair made shoal 
water, we waded out and got them. The 
woman—Miss Truax here—was uncon- 
scious. The man was too exhausted to 
speak. But when we went back for him, 
after carrying her into the tent, he was 
gone. Evidently he preferred not to 
cultivate our acquaintance.” 

“Was ‘he a big, frizzle-haired fellow?” 

“No—smallish and handsome.” 
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“And Miss Truax didn’t know him?” 
“Being unconscious, she didn’t see 
him. I asked her.” 


N the interim between the indictment 

of the plumers by a federal grand jury 
and their trial in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at New Orleans, I went back 
to Bodark, primarily to attend a wed- 
ding, incidentally to indulge my hobby 
of bird photography. 

I found Téte Ribot lolling in the 
shade of his future father-in-law’s scup- 
pernong vine, dressed in a freshly pressed 
blue serge coat and white linen trousers, 
and holding in his small olive hand one 
of his short, thick Cuban cigarettes. 

I-fancied, however, that my appear- 
ance ruffled his serenity. Doubtless I 
awoke reflections which he preferred 
should slumber. Yet after we had talked 
a little, he drew his chair closer to mine. 

“Mr. ’Oricon,” he began, with subtle 
deference, “you are a man of the whorld. 
You ’ave not live’ all your life in one 
little village. You ’ave travel far and 
wide, and you hold a mos’ honorable 
positiom with the Gov’ment of the 
Oonited States. Perhaps you would be 
so kin’ as to give me some advice.” 

“Certainly, Téte.” 

“Well, biffore I am mah’d, — next 
Thursday is the day,—I mus’ confess to 
Father Ménard. It is a rule of our 
holy church. - Now, do you think, if I 
di’n’ tell the father all what has ’ap- 
pened, I would go to hell for it? My 
own father laughs and says there is 
no hell. But he, y’unnerstand, is not a 
good Catholic. I am.” 

I drew a reflective puff. “I couldn’t 
say about hell, Téte, but I know you 
would be happier in this life if you made 
a clean breast of it to Father Ménard. 
More than that, I would make the same 
confession to Natalie—for she is to be 
your wife and loves you dearly.” 

He stared in astonishment and hastily 
lighted a fresh cigarette. ‘Ah, yas, she 
loves me, to be shoo. But for that very 
reason I would not lak to tell her all the 
things I ’ave done. It cannot be that 
you have studied that oud, Mr. ’Oricon.” 

“Yes, I have. Frankness is the only 
safe course. You haven’t been very bad, 
I fancy,” said I, smiling. 
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“But a woman—you cannot tell what 
she will call bad!” he exclaimed nerv- 
ously. ‘Now, Natalie and me ’ave been 
engage’ a mos’ long time—well, maybe 
three months. If we were eveh to get 
mah’d, I had to make some money, like 
you hear her father say. Only fifty dol- 
lah, but fifty dollah is hard to git—that 
is, if you are hones’ and do not dig in 
the ditch—w’ich, unnerstan’ me, Mr. 
Oricon, I would not do if I did not 
get mah’d in a hunnerd years. Thad is,” 
—and he bared his perfect teeth in a 
smile——‘if the girl was not Natalie. 
For her I would work my fingers to the 
bone—if it was necessary. But—” . 

He paused. I smoked in discreet si- 
lence. A further confidence seemed im- 
minent. But Truax approached then, 
and Téte arose. 

“T mus’ go now. I have not been in- 
vite’ to suppeh, and of co’se I would not 
stay anyhow, as I was here to breakfus’ 
and dinner. However, I will not go con- 
trar’ to your advice aboud those confes- 
sions. I will make ’em. But I tell you, 
Mr. ’Oricon, I would sooner have two— 
yas, three—of my tooths drawn as to do 
that same thing. Good-by.” 


RUAX and I spent three days on 

Pelican island, returning to Bodark 
the day before the wedding. Natalie 
was not about, and I strolled up to the 
village, expecting to find her and Téte 
lining their little nest. To my surprise 
the stuccoed, embowered dove-cote which 
she had bought—or was to buy—was 
locked and empty. More significant still, 
a heap of furniture, some new, some 
used, was piled in the middle of the 
sidewalk, under guard, presumably, of a 
negro boy curled up on a horsehair set- 
tee, sound asleep. 

I scented tragedy, and was still stand- 
ing there, reflecting with some misgiv- 
ings on my advice to Téte, when he and 
Natalie approached. Neither smiled. 
Téte was not smoking—an ominous sign. 
Natalie, hatless, with her braid down her 
back, wore a white, clinging stuff in 
which she was radiantly beautiful. Yet 
it was a chastened beauty. 

“What is the trouble?” I asked. 

“Ah, you discover it in our faces al- 
ready!” she exclaimed. 





BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


“Ves—and there,”—pointing to the 
house. 3 FE 

“Be so kind as to come with us,” said 
she, with the air of a tragedienne. “We 
are going to Father Ménard’s. There I 
will explain all.” 

“You rimmember what I tol’ you 
aboud those tooths,” said Téte reproach- 
fully. “It is worse as if they had all 
been pulled.” 

It truly was a constrained group which 
found chairs in the front room of the 
parsonage. Yet I had hopes that the 


white-haired little priest, with his be-- 


nevolent, humorous blue eyes, would yet 
be able to still the troubled waters. 

“All this day I have prayed over it,” 
began Natalie, in a voice vibrant with 
emotion, “and IT have decide’, Father, 
that we cannot ’ave that li’le ’ouse what 
I would so love to have. And why, Mr. 
’Oricon? Biccause Etienne here has com- 
mit’ a great sin. He has deceive’ me. He 
did not fish for those perrils at all. But 
I have forgive’ him biccause I love him. 
I have spoke not one cross word to him— 
is it not so, Etienne? _But it is a pen- 
ance I shall do for. his sin that I shall 
not live in that lile ’ouse of Mrs. 
Larue’s.” 

Tears brimmed her soft, velvet-black 
eyes as she fumbled purblindly in her 
bead handbag. Finally she drew out a 
little roll of gold certificates tied with 
a bit of white silk ribbon. 

“So, Mr. ’Oricon, I ritturn the money 
to you, where it billongs.” 

“To me!” I exclaimed. 
You earned it.” 

“No. It would be no penance if I 
kept the money. Besides, it is not 
hones’ly-mine. I will not lie. Mr. 
Oricon,” she exclaimed tragically, 
“Etienne went and cook’ for those 
plumers, and they made him shoot some 
herons, so he should be guilty too, and if 
it had not been for that, maybe you 
would have caught Niggerhair Gowdy 
himself, the wors’ one of all.” 

“Now you have bittrayed me and I 
shall go to jail!” cried Téte in terror. 

Natalie’s face went white, and she 
shot me a look of anguish. “Mon Dieu! 
I forgot. Spik! Is it true?” 

- “No, no,” I assured her. ‘Téte shot 
the birds under duress. For the same 


“Tt’s yours. 
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reason, Natalie, I don’t think we can 
fairly hold him responsiblé for Nigger- 
hair’s escape.” 

Téte suddenly sprang across the room 
and whispered in Father Ménard’s ear. 
The latter nodded. 

“Niggerhair did not escape, Mr. 
Oricon!” cried the youth dramatically. 
“When her canoe upset and I wanted to 
save her, -he was affraid. The cow- 
h-hard! -Yas, he backed water with his 
paddle. He called me a fool, an idiot, 
to risk my life for a woman who would 
send me to jail. He cursed me. He put 
the point of his pistol against my heart. 
Alas, it was between him and her. I 
made my choice. I stabbed him to the 
heart.” 

Natalie heard with a blank face. “TI 
do not understand. You been savin’ 
some woman’s life?” 

“Yas, my beauty!’ he answered, with 
extended arms and flashing eyes. “I 
save’ the life of the sweetes’ woman on 
earth. But do not be jealous. It was 
you I saved, my darling!” 

She clasped her breast as if to quell 

the riot within. “Etienne, my boy,” she 
faltered, ‘“‘why di’n’ you tell me this?” 
_ “Hah!” he laughed happily. “I di’n’ 
want you think of a dead man when we 
are to be mah’d so soon. After we were 
mah’d, I had intend’ to tell the con- 
stable, as Father says I mus’. Then -you 
and evehbody would know it. But,” he 
added frankly, “I run away that night, 
after I saved you, biccause I di’n’ want 
you to know I had deceive’ you. Also, 
biccause I di’n’ want to go to jail for 
shootin’ those heron.” 

“All’s well that ends well,” observed 
the venerable pastor, rising and slipping 
his arm through mine. ‘Now, in view 
of the furniture piled outside, I suggest 
that we walk up to Mrs. Larue’s house.” 

“Which to-morrow—or at least very 
soon—will be Mrs. Etienne Ribot’s,” I 
added. 

“Ah, Mr. ’Oricon!” exclaimed Natalie 
with a lovely flush. “You are the firz’ 
one to spik that new name of mine. 
Therefore to-morrow, after the wedding, 
you will be entitle’ to my firz’ kiss—after 


‘Téte. But you make one mistake. That 


*ouse will be Mister Etienne Ribot’s. It 
shall be a wedding gif’ from his wife.” 





“T am going to 
pull the nose o 
everybody’sface.”” 
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HAT do you think my wife 
has the nerve to say to me 
when I quits my last job? 
She has the nerve to say: “You get 
fired too regularly. Getting fired is the 
only regular habit which you have got. 
I guess if you was not fired oncet a 
month you-would feel a month was 
tooken out of the year. You have got 
a talent for finding jobs and a genius 
for getting fired. I did not think no- 
body could get fired as often as you 
and still keep alive.” 

“T hope you are tired of hearing your- 
self talk,” I says, “because then perhaps 
you will listen to a word from me. If 
you are not tired, go on and talk some 
more. I don’t care what you say, so 
long as you tire yourself out. Only 
if I was you I would not take too much 
tongue exercise, because you might 
sprane your tongue and then all joy 
would be snatched out of your life.” 

“If you are so crazy about your 
voice,” she snorts, “you can go on and 
say something. It’s all one to me what 
it is.” ' 

“All I have got to say,” I answers, 
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THE TEMPERAMENTAL VAUDE- 
VILLAIN STARTS A PHOTO- 
PLAY SCHOOL AND ACQUIRES 
A TRUCKLOAD-OF TROUBLE 


I. K. Friedman 


BY hoa OX 

‘is that it is throwing money away to 
hear Caruso sing when I can listen to 
you talk. The only difference is that 
when Caruso’s peace is done he stops. 
You don’t need no audience to call you 
back on the stage. You are your own 
audience. It aint what I calls an intel- 
ligent audience, but you can’t have 
everything in this world.” 

“T have got you, and you keep get- 
ting fired all the time. What more do 
I want in the world?” she asks. 

“T did not get fired from the Crown 
Multiscope Company. I quit,” I says. 
“T have got too much ambition in me 
to stay in one place at the same salary 
all the time. Managers all over the 
United States is breaking their necks to 
hire me for pictures, but I am not going 
back in pictures. I want to be my 
own boss.” 

“You could not get a worse boss,”* 
she says. ‘“That’s a cinch. However, 
the boss is good enough for the man 
which is going to work for him. Would 
you mind to tell me what you intend 
to do?” 


“I have got a grand scheme. I am 
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going to open a school to learn people 
how to write moving picture scenarios,” 
I says. “There is big money in it.” 

“Maybe there is big money in it,” she 
says. “But it aint for you, because you 
would have to spend a fortune yourself 
first learning how to write a scenario. 
By the time you get done writing your 
name, I think you have wrote all you 
know how to write.” 

“Vou will see when the sign ‘Leonard 
Forsythe, Scenarioist, Photoplay School’ 
goes up on the parlor-window of our 
flat,” I says. “I guess the neighbors 
will sit up and take notice.” 

“They will if you do the spelling in 
the sine,” she says. “But they will 
not have to sit up until their backs ake 
anyhow. The landlord comes round 
for his rent to-morrow.” 

“If he sees the sine,” I says, “I can 
stall him for another month.” 

“Now you are saying something,” 
she says. “The sine will be more than 
he has seen in months. You can put 
up the sine.” 

“T have all the faith in the world in 
this scheme,” I says, ‘but I lack capi- 
tal. Maybe you could borrow five dol- 
lars from your old man, the artistic 
barber, to pay for the sine. I have loaned 
him enough.” 

“T knew,” she says, “if you had any 
kind of a scheme it would start off by 
sticking my old man for something.” 

“Better stick him for five dollars for 
the sine than twenty-five for the rent,” 
I says. “You get five dollars off him 
for the sine and I will get money off 
somebody else for stationary, advertis- 
ing, desks, typewriters, etcetry. 

“From who are you going to borrow 
this money?” she asks. 

“From the man which is going to be 
my partner,” I says. 

“And who is going to be your partner 
in the school?” she asks. 

“The man which lends me thé money,” 
I says. 

“T guess it will be some sucker which 
neither of. us has met yet,” she says. 
“IT hope he is somebody which knows 
something about scenarios. Otherwise 
your school wont last no month.” 

“That is just like a woman,” I says. 
“You are too visionary. You are look- 
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ing too far into the future always. The 
school is paying the rent for a whole 
month and still you are worrying.” 


| DID not argue no more with my wife, 

because it is no use to argue with my 
wife. There is other things I would 
rather do than argue. I would rather 
eat and if I spends all my time arguing, 
neither her nor me would ever eat. So 
I quits arguing and tells her-she is right 
and knows everything, which she thinks 
she knows anyhow, and lights out to 
catch Jim Callahan while all kind of 
ideas for the school is sizzling in my 
brains. 

Jim Callahan, let me tell you, is the 
most popular saloon-keeper in town and 
a man anybody can be proud to call 
his friend. He thinks I am grand in 
pictures and he knows what he is talk- 
ing about, because he is a fan and has 
seen everybody in pictures. This is 
why he thinks I am greater than any- 
body. Also Jim has been crazy to get 
in the picture business where, in the 
newspapers, fortunes is being made every 


—_——— 














The kid being out, I shakes a dime out of his bank. 
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day. “Since Jim is sure to lose his 
money in pictures anyhow,” I says to 
myself, “why should I not let him lose 
his money on me? What use otherwise 
is it to have him for a friend? Also, 
though Jim is a gentleman in every sense 
of the word, he is ignorant and what 
good is money to an ignoranimuss ?” 

When I finds Jim in his saloon I 
opens up the topic of the school by 
setting up the drinks and then charging 
the same, after which I asks Jim if he 
knows what the population of the United 
States is. 

“T don’t remember,” he says. “I 
aint got no head for figures. The only 
figures I knows is the amount of coin 
out of which my barkeeps is doing me 
every day and them figures is plenty to 
drive me crazy.” 

“Well, Jim,” I says, “according to 
the ‘Ajax Pocket Ensicklopedia,’ the 
population of the United States is 
eighty-five million, mostly people which 
thinks they could make a fortune by 
writing scenarios for the movies if they 
only knowed how.” 

“Charge ’em five dollars a head and 
learn ’em howy” he says, looking wise, 
“and then you have got something.” 

“You have tooken the words out of 
my mouth, Jim,” I says. “Great minds 
swim in the same river. All of them 
eighty-five million has seen me act and 
knows how great I am in pictures and 
they would break their necks to take a 
coarse in the new school I am opening 
to learn how to write scenarios by male. 
Stick in five thousand dollars to help 
me open the school and if I don’t.make 
you one million the first month I will eat 
your shirt or you can say I am not as 
good in comedy as Charlie Chaplin.” 

“What are you going to put in the 
school?” he asks. 

“T am going to put in your five 
thousand dollars, my brains, time and 
experience,” I answers. 

“T am not saying nothing about your 
brains, Leonard,” he says, “but your 
time and experience is worth no five 
thousand dollars. Besides I have got 
no five thousand dollars. Also I will 
be frank with you. If I had five thou- 
sand to throw away I would be paying 
my debts.” 
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“I’m sorry,” I says. ‘Lots of my 
friends is offering to put in ten thousand 
dollars, but your five thousand looked 
better to me on account of the friend- 
ship I feels for it. However, I was not 
expecting five thousand off of you. I 
only mentioned five thousand because if 
I had said less you would have thought 
I was a cheap-skate. On a business 
proposition a man is a fool to talk 
smaller than five thousand. If I had 
said less you would have thought I was 
a cheap-skate. You can start on five 
hundred and we will use the same for 
postage, advertising, photographs of 
me, etc.” 

“T am on,” he says. 

“Then write me a check,” I says, 
wondering what my wife would say 
when I comes back with the check in 
my pocket. ; 

“T have got a sore wrist,” he says, 
“from punching on the jaw the last guy 
which brought back to me a check of 
mine marked ‘n. f.’ on it.” 

“What does 2. f. on a check mean?” 
I asks. 

“No fun,” he laughs. 

“T don’t see the joke,” I says. 

“You would if I was to give you a 
check,” he says. ‘But I will give you 
no check. This is to be an all cash 
transaction and I will keep the cash. 
Bring me the bills, etcetory, and I will 
pay the bills.” 

I says all right, because I could not 
say nothing else, but it makes me mad to 
think what a cheap-skate he was, not 
being willing to trust me with five 
hundred dollars even when I was going 
to make out of the same five million 
dollars in real paper for him. This 
shows what a difference there is between 
him and I. But what can you expect 
of a saloonkeeper? Also this shows 
what friendship is. Never before in my 
life did I come so near to making five 
hundred dollars without getting them 
five hundred dollars. What is life any- 
how? Life is money in front of your 
nose on which you never can put your 
hands. I will show Jim before I am 
through with him. I intended to be 
strictly on the level with him, but since 
he is not on the level with me, I will 
frame up all kinds of bills on him. I 
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But he was ro gentleman and he has to fling a glass at my head right away and I punched him on the nose. 
The other barkeep and some customers butts in and when Jim gets back to his saloon it looks as if the fast 
male train had went through the same, 


am no great financier. I pretended to 
be great only in pictures, but I knows 
lots of ways of getting five hundred 
dollars besides by check. 


SPEND the rest of that day chasing 

so-called friends of mine to put money 
in my school, but all they would put in 
was promises. A promise aint worth 
as much as a pass to a nickel movie 
show. I know because I have handed 
out as many promises as anybody. If 
I could get for myself what I have 
promised to others I would not worry 
about my school nor nothing else. 

I was pretty tired and sore when I 


puts foot in the street where my flat is 
located. I was still sorer when I looks 
up at the parlor window and seen painted 
on it in gold letters the sine: 


SCHOOL OF SINEOMOTOGRAPHY 
—ALL BRANCHES— 
ScENARIO WRITING TEACHED 
BY 
Tue Famous AuTHOR OF PHOTOPLAYS, 


Rudolph G. Lindenberg, 
President & Professor. 


Leonard Forsythé and others, assistants. 


“T am going to pull the nose off 
everybody’s face,” I says as soon as I 
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reads that sine and I takes out my 
latch key, opens the front door and yells 
to my wife: “Who painted that sine?” 

“My pa had it painted,” she says, as 
calm as you please. 

“I might have knowed your pa had 
it painted,” I says, “as soon as I seen 
his name, Rudolph F. Lindenberg, in™ 
big letters and my own name in little 
letters. You pa nor nobody else is 
going to make small of me. ‘That sine 
will kill a million dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness every day it is left on the window. 
You have that sine scratched off.” 

“T will have the sine rubbed off,”’ she 
says, ‘as soon as you get fifteen dollars 
to pay for another sine. If my pa puts 
up the dough, he has got the right to 
use his name. He is like everybody else 
in the world. He wants something for 
his money. If the sine had only cost 
five dollars he would have put your 
name on it in big letters, but when he 
learns it is going to cost him fifteen 
dollars he says he would put your name 
down in little letters until you pays him 
back the fifteen dollars.” 

“T will get the fifteen dollars for 
him in five minutes,” I says. 

“This shows what a good business 
man my pa is,” she says. 
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them. On the same principal when a 
barber’s name is put on the sine of a 
school for scenarios, people will be 
expecting a hair-cut and not—” 

“That is a rotten argument,” she 
answers right away, “because my pa 
wrote a photo-play which was a great 
success and you never shaved nobody 
but yourself.” ; 

“T can shave as good as anybody!” 
I says. 

My wife looks wise for a minute be- 
fore she comes back at me and then 
she says: ‘‘Mebbe you and my pa could 
change businesses then. He is anxious 


“to get out of the barber business.” 


“In plain English,” I hollers, getting 
mad, “I will see your pa in purgatory 
first.” 

“Tf he can stand your company 
here, he can stand it there,” she says. 

From the above conversation you will 
see that my wife is as good in sarkasm 
as me. No wonder! She learned it all 
off me, though I don’t expect no credit 
for it. Anyhow, it is no use to shoot 
sarkasms with somebody which can 
shoot as good as you can. It don’t get 
you nothing. Instead, I turns on my 


~ heels, walks back to the kid’s room, and 


the kid being out, I shakes a dime out 





“You are 
like all wom- 
en,” I says. 
“You will not 
listen to reason. 
A barber’s 
name on the 
sine of a school 
for scenario 
writers is worse 
than a moving 
" picture actor’s 
name on a 
barber’s win- 
dow. If the 
name of Leon- 
ard_ Forsythe, 
photo - play 
actor, was to 
be painted on 
your pa’s win- 
dow, people 
would expect 
to have the 














faces cut off 


When I gets home that night the landlord is there waiting for the rent. 
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of his bank—I will put the 
same back when the school 
starts—and then I rides over 
to Jim Callahan’s saloon. 

Jim was out when I reaches 
his place, but the barkeep 
tells me he is over to my 
father-in-law’s getting a shave 
and that he will be back soon. 

So to pass the time away I 

shakes the barkeep dice~and 

loses three dollars to him. He 

gets awful mad when [ tell 

him I have not got the three 

dollars on me, but that I will 

give him the first three dollars 

I gets, which would have satisfied him 
as-much as the cash if he had been a 
gentleman. But he was no gentleman 
and he has to fling a glass at my head 
right away and I punched him on the 
nose. The other barkeep and some 
customers butts in and when Jim gets 
back to his saloon it laoks as if the 
fast male train had went through the 
same. Everything, including the look- 
ing-glass and my jaw, was broke. But 
Jim did not waist no pity on my jaw. 

“You would make a fine guy to run 
a school,” he says. “A kid of six, with 
no education at all, would know better 
than to shake dice with a barkeep unless 
he had coin on him.” : 

“T would have had the coin if you 
had given me your check for five hun- 
dred dollars,” I says. 

“T can shake dice on my own five 
hundred dollars,” he says. ‘‘The deal is 
off. I am not going to make no deal 
with you. I am going to make the deal 
for the school with your father-in-law. 
He has got some business about him.” 

“You can take my name off the sine 
then,” I says. 

“You fix that with your father-in- 
law,” he says, “and keep out of here. 
Every time you come in here it costs 
me something. If you come in for a 
drink, it costs me the drink.” 

“This is a put-up job,” I says. “You 
and the old man are framing me.” 

“We aint framing much thet,” he says. 


WHEN I gets home that night the 
landlord is there waiting for the 
If I am wanting him to do some- 


rent. 


“Thief!” he roars. 


thing for the flat, to put in a punching- 
bag for me or a swing for the kid, 
etcetry, then he can be found nowheres. 
But when rent is due he runs a race 
with the rent to see if he gets to it or 
it gets to him first. Usually he wins. 
You would think he was afraid I would 
steal a dime’s worth of the flat on 
him. 

“T have got the rent ready for you,” 
I says to him. 

“Where is the rent which you have 
got ready for me?” he asks. 

“There is the rent,” I says, taking 
him into the parlor and showing him 
the sine on the window. “That sine will 
make a million dollars for me next 
month.” 

“And if you had two sines I suppose 
it would make two \millions for you,” 
he said, sarkastic. “I don’t want no 
more of them millions you are going 
to make next month for my’rent. I 
would rather take a few dollars in hard 
cash. So would anybody else over six 
years of age.” 

“I would give you the cash gladly,” 
I says, “only you are charging me too 
much for the flat. It is highway rob- 
bery and I will not under no circum- 
stances whatsomever pay the same. Any 
judge will say I am right.” 

“T will send the sheriff around to- 
morrow unless you pay the rent and we 
will listen to the judge afterwards,” he 
says. 

“T will show the judge the sine first 
and get an injunction on that sheriff,” 
I says. ‘The judge is a friend of mine. 
He seen me in pictures.” 
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“Then he is not a friend of yourn,” 
he says. “I seen you in pictures myself 
oncet and I know what I am talking 
about.” 

This insult makes me mad and I 
would have pulled the nose off his face 
and throwed him into the street if my 
father-in-law, the artistic barber, don’t 
happen to come in just then and ask 
what the trouble is. 

“What would you guess the trouble is 
when I am here?” asks the landlord. 

“You come around to my shop to- 
morrow and I will pay the rent,” says 
the barber. ‘Then there will be no 
trouble for another month. You are 
foolish to expect rent off Leonard any- 
how. He would rather throw his money 
in the street and then run out in the 
street to get the money he throwed out 
than to pay rent with it.” 

The landlord grins at this cheap joke 
and beats it and I tries to think why 
my father-in-law is so quick in offering 
to pay the rent for me, but on account 
of the punch the barkeep gives me on 
the jaw my head aches so hard I cannot 
think. Only for this I would have been 
serspicious. This shows I am not ser- 
spicious by nature. I trust everybody, 
which is why I am getting done all the 
time. Still I would rather get done 
oncet in a while than to go around think- 
ing everybody is a thief. I guess if you 
thinks 999 men out of every thousand 
is thieves you are plenty serspicious 
enough. 

After he eats supper on me the barber 
says suddenly, “I gu-ess you are sur- 
prised I am paying the rent again.” 

“You have not paid it yet,” I says. 
“It would be better if you gave me the 
money and let me pay it. It would look 
nicer.” 

“T aint going to pay it tyicet,” he 
says. Then he asks: “By the way how 
do you like my sine? It is a grand 
sine.” 

“You have answered the question for 
yourself,” I says, “but not for me. In 
my opinion it is a rotten sine. You are 
down on the sine in big letters as presi- 
dent and I am down in the smallest 
kind of letters as assistant.” 

“Tf that is the only fault you can 
find with it, then the sine is all right,” 
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he says. “I was afraid you was going 
to critisize the speling or something.” 

“The first thing to change is the 
names,” I says. “The speling cuts no 
ice. People don’t read sines for spel- 
ing. They reads sines for names.” 

“You waist too much time thinking 
about manners, Leonard,” he says. ‘“This 
is not manners ; this is business. If you 
pay the rent for the school, then you can 
tun the school, but as long as me and 
Jim Callahan is paying the rent and 
everything else we will run the school. 
You caif work for us at eighteen dollars 
per week or you can get out. Which 
is it?” 

“Eighteen per week for the present, 
you robber!” I yells. 


HE first week our School for Sineo- 

motography opens we gets a raft 
of letters enclosing for collection five 
dollars for a five dollars coarse of five 
lessons. ‘Also a sample scenario of the 
sucker’s talent. This pleases me for 
many reasons. It proves how brainy I 
am and how good my scheme is. Also 
it showed how much bigger the business 
would have been if they had printed my 
name in the advertisements, circulars, 
etc., in big letters. Look at what even 
my name in the small letters done! 

But the barber aint satisfied. Noth- 
ing satisfies him. He looks at the male 
every day, rubs his small head, looks 
puzzled and says the male is too small. 
“T don’t understand it,” he says. “I guess 
somebody gets down in the morning 
before I do. Does the saloonkeeper get 
here ahead of me?” 

“Some mornings,” I says. 

“And the other mornings you do, 
Leonard,” he says. “I am going to sleep 
here. Also it is my strictest orders, to 
be disobeyed on no account whatsomever, 
that no letters is to be opened except 
by me. I will do all the opening.” 

“Callahan tells me the same thing,” I 
says, “‘so it might be better for the sake 
of piece if I go on opening the male. 
I can spare the time this week. Next 
week the business wont be so good.” 

“T was thinking the same thing my- 
self,”. he says, looking wise, “which is 
why I want you to keep your mitts off 
them letters this week. You have got 
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enough to do if you writes everyone of 
them suckers how rotton his scenario is 
and why he should be taking a fifteen 
dollar coarse. It would be a grand idea 
to offer one diploma with every fifteen 
dollar coarse. Suckers deserve en- 
couragement.” 

“They gtows up just as quick with- 
out it,” I says. : 

“T wasn’t asking you for your 
opinion,” he says. “I was telling you 
what to do. Also I don’t see why you 
waist so much time reading them sce- 
narios. Just put ’em back in the en- 
velope and-say they are wrotten. ‘That 
is enough for five dollars. If they 
want to know why they are rotten, then 
you have got ’em hooked for the fifteen 
dollar coarse.” 

“T can’t do it,” I says. “I have got 
some conscience about me. Besides oncet 
in a while a scenario comes along which 
has got a good idea in the same. If I 
find the idea then I Tan sell it to some- 
body else which wants a scenario. The 
idea. ought to belong to me.” 

“T am getting too much back talk 
and too little work out of you,” he says. 

“Tf you don’t like my work you can 
have my resignation right now,” I comes 
back at him. 

“You have got independent too quick 
for my peace of mind,” he says. “I 
would like for my share of the week the 
envelopes you have opened. I was the 
biggest kind of a sucker to put money 
in this business and then put this busi- 
ness right in your flat.” 

“Are you just finding that out?’ I 
asks. “If you had come to me for ad- 
vise I would have told you what a sucker 
you was. But, no, you knows every- 
thing and will not take nobody’s ad- 
vise.” 

He walks up and down the room 
twicet, his hands crossed behind his 
back, then he comes back to where I 
am sitting and he says: “Leonard, I 
am not going to pay you no salary. It 
is not fare that you should get a salary, 
because you have raised your salary to 
God knows how much and _ already 
tooken the salary.” 

“You ought not to kick,” I says, “as 
long as the money stays in our family 
and Callahan gets none of the same.” 
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“How do I know you are not taking 
it outside the family by splitting with 
Callahan?” he asks. 

“If you are such a grand business » 
man you ought to have thought of all 
them things beforehand,” I says. 

“Don’t rub it in,” he says. “It wor- 
ries me enough now.” 

“You don’t expect to be making so 
much money without having to worry 
about something, do you?” I asks. 

“T will throw Callahan out and then 
there will be one less to worry about,” 
he says. 

“Get rid of that big stiff first,” I ad- 
vises, “and then you and me can talk 
terms afterwards.” 

“Tt will take five hundred dollars to 
get rid of him,” he groans, ‘‘and I have 
not got that much.” 

“T have,” I says. 

“Thief !” he roars. 

“Tf that is all the thanks I gets for 
helping you to get rid of a man which 
is robbing you black, blue and blind, 
then I will hang on to them five hundred 
dollars for myself,” I says. 

“T see how things stand!” he groans. 
“You give me them five hundred and 
I will get out.” 

“All right,” I agrees. “I will give 
you two-fifty cash down and two-fifty 
some other time if you will keep your 
mitts off the males.” 


T did not cost me no $250.00 to get 

rid of my father-in-law. It costed 
me nothing at all. I am a better 
business man than him. He gets out in 
disgust. Letters was coming in from 
the suckers, threatening to bring suit 
unless their money was gave back. Also 
two of ’em writes they would sic the 
U. S. government onto us for using the 
males to defraud unless their money 
was gave back. On that account my 
father-in-law says to me I ought to re- 
turn to him the money which I took out 
of the letters so he could return the 
same to them suckers. 

“You are a good old skate,” I says, 
“and I don’t want that they should be 
sueing you, so I will keep the money 
and let them sue me. If I keeps it they 
have got a better chancet to get the 
same back.” 
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“I’m through,” he says. “You can 
take my name off the sine and write 
your name all over the same. I have got 
all I wants of a school for scenarios:” 

“Let us open a school to learn men 
how to be barbers by male,” I says. 

“T have already done enough to edu- 
cate the common people,” he says. “The 
common people is nix. to me. All I 
want to do is to shave ’em. They can 
go to the public schools for the rest.” 


AF TER I gets rid of my father-in- 
law I goes over to Callahan and I 

says to him: “Jim, you and me have 

now got an elegant business together.” 

“T don’t see it,” he says. 

“You don’t come round often enough 
to see it,” I says. 

“What good is to come around,” he 
says, “when you keep telling me every 
time I blow in that the males was opened 
ahalf hourago?”) | 

“T will trade you the school for your 
saloon then,’ I says. “And you can 
open the males as much as you like.” 

“T lost my wits when I went into that 
crazy school,” he says, “but since that 
time I have got the same back. The 
barber was in here yesterday and he 
tells me the secret service officers is 
watching the school.” 

“Closer than you ever watched the 
males,” I says. 

“You can have my interest in the 
school for a gift on one condition— 
namely, that you take it right now,” he 
says. 

“Done!” I says. “I do business 
quick. Have a drink on me.” 

“The drinks may be on you,” he 
says, “but I figures they costed me 
$250.00 a peace.” 

“If you would join me and open a 
new schooi to learn people how to be 
bartenders by male, Jim,” I says, ‘“‘you 
could make them $250.00 back easier 
than I am going to charge them two 
drinks. I have got no cash on me.” 

“T will fill you with lead if you ever 
come in here again and spring another 


one of them get-poor schemes on me,” - 


he says. 
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Wy Hen I got rid of them two old 

mossbacks, the barber and the 
saloon-keeper, I opens a school and I 
opens it right. I rents an office down- 
town and has the sine painted on the 
window, with the name Leonard For- 
sythe in big letters, rents swell furniture, 
etc. Then I prepares to stick all the 
money I have left in advertising, when 
one of them rough-neck Secret Service 
men comes around, touches me on the 
shoulder and says: “Sonny, Uncle Sam 
wants you. We have had our lamps on 
you for a long time. You've been using 
the males to defraud and it’s one year 
at least in Leavenworth for yourn.” 

“Can’t we square this some way?” I 
asks. 

“How much have you got?” he asks. 

“Five hundred dollars,” I says, afraid 
to tell him any less. 

“T’ll take it,” he says, “and give you 
one: hour to fly town.” 

“But what am I going to blow town 
on,” I asks, “if you takes all of the 
five hundred off of me?” 

“That is your look out,” he says. “I 
am a Secret Service Officer, not a rail- 
road clerk.” 

So I gives him the five hundred, 
which is the first time in all my life 
I ever gives any man five hundred dol- 
lars all at once or even a little bit at 
a time, and then I hustles over to my 
father-in-law’s shop, tells him what hap- 
pens and asks him for the sake of his 
daughter, to lend me twenty-five dollars 
for a railroad ticket to anywheres.” 

“You get scared too easy, Leonard,” 
he laughs. “You are safe right here.” 

“What do you mean, I am safe right 
here after what that Secret Service offi- 
cer tells me.” 

“That wasn’t no Secret Service offi- 
cer,” he says. “It was Jim Callahan’s 
new barkeep. We sprung that gag on 
you so as we could get -part of our 
money back. But that barkeep done 
us out-of our sox. He says $150.00 
was the most he could get off of you.” 

“Vou wait and see what I gets off 
that barkeep,” I says. “I will show 
him.” 


“Putting Over Doc Sutton,” another of I. K. Friedman's joyous stories, will appear 
in the January issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE—on sale December 12th. 

















them great singers. 





BUTHELY they take their dollars and their hopes—these brave American girls— 
and go to a strange land, among strange people, for the instruction that is to make 
Some of them win, but many fail. 
appeal one of the failures made to one of the successes. 





This is the story of the 
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INA DELLA TORRE (other- 
P || wise Josephine Tower, Amer- 

|| ican prima donna) sat before 
the grand piano in her little apartment 
at Milan and examined the card just 


| 





brought in to her by her maid. It bore 
the name “Miss Molly Breckinridge 
Lee” and the penciled words: “A com- 
patriot earnestly begs Signorina della 
Torre for the favor of a little advice. 
Urgent.” 

Pina sighed. Since her own sudden 
rise to success as a grand-opera prima 
donna, she had become used to these 
pleas. They seemed to her like beseech- 
ing hands that clutched after her from 
the scrambling mob of aspirants out of 
which she herself had now risen. 

“Show her in, Orsolina!”’ 

And there entered a small, pretty 
creature, obviously American, obviously 
in a state of great excitement. At the 
sight of her tall, beautiful hostess rising 
to receive her, the newcomer stopped 
short in violent embarrassment. Pina 
noted the shabby serge of last year’s cut, 
the frayed glove-tips, the large, far- 
gazing blue eyes whose courageous dream 
was as it were belied by the quivering 
little red mouth and the slightly re- 
treating chin below it. In a sudden ac- 
cess of compassion she remembered her 
own days of struggle and of hope de- 
ferred, and stretched out a welcoming 
hand to this unknown visitor. 
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“FE am Signorina della Torre, other- 
wise Miss Tower,” she said with a smile. 
‘Wont you sit.down?” 

“Thank you,” murmured her guest, 
nervously fingering her worn music-port- 
folio, as she sat down on the edge of 
the little carved chair that her hostess 
pushed toward her. She really was a 
very pretty girl whose blue eves were 
set off by curling pale yellow hair. She 
said abruptly: 

“Miss Tower: I said it was advice 
I’ve come for. But really it’s more a 
favor—no, it’s a confession.” 

Pina noted the engaging Southern ac- 
cent, the quivering lips. She said im- 
pulsively : : 

‘Whatever you have to confess, I’m 
sure it’s nothing very bad.” 

“Look!” 

With a nervous snap of the clasp, the 
visitor opened her shabby portfolio and 
drew out a mass of newspaper cuttings. 
These, with a shaking hand, she held 
out to her hostess. Pina, in amazement, 
beheld her own name in immense black 
letters. And unfolding one of the ex- 
tracts, she beheld the first page of the. 
Rivista Melodrammatica, a professional 
journal in which all Italian singers ad- 
vertise their triumphs. In the middle 
of the page were reproduced two large 
photographs of herself as Tosca and as 
Violetta in “La Traviata.” Grouped 
around the pictures were reprinted ex- 
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tracts from the various Milan news- 
papers, celebrating her recent success in 
these two parts, at the great autumn sea- 
son of the Dal Verme Opera House. 
Her rise to fame was still young enough 
for the sight to move her to some pleas- 
ure, as did also her visitor’s half-breathed 
words : 

“T saw you four times as Violetta, and 
six times as Tosca. You were wonder- 
ful!” 

“And is that,” cried Pina, laughing, 
“vour confession ?” 

Molly Lee’s blue eyes were wet; her 
white teeth were clamped over her lower 
lip in a desperate attempt to keep her 
pretty, rather weak little chin from quiv- 
ering. Then with a second dive into her 
portfolio she held out another object 
to her hostess. Pina surveyed it with in- 
terest, wondering meanwhile why this 
strange little creature had come at all. 

“Your photograph! Very pretty, isn’t 
it! But how dark your hair looks.” 

“That’s just it!’ came the despairing 
answer. 

Pina stared. “I know ; blondes always 
complain that they can’t get their hair 
photographed properly—it always looks 
too dark!” 

“Look, Miss Tower! Look!” 

Molly Lee sprang to her feet. With 
trembling hands she took back the pho- 
tograph of herself and laid it on the 
table side by side with a cutting which 
reproduced “Pina della Torre as JZar- 
guerite in “Faust.” And in a little 
voice, blent of shame and of anguish, 
she wailed: 

“Now you see!” 

Pina, bending over the two pictures, 
did see. The two pictured faces before 
her were so alike that they might have 
been posed not by two persons, but by 
one alone. 

“How funny!” she observed tenta- 
tively. “Of course, with your fair 
coloring and the difference in height, 
anyone might put us side by side, and 
no one would see any resemblance be- 
tween us. But in the photograph, that 
makes your hair all black—we might be 
sisters!” And she eyed her visitor side- 
ways in dawning but indeterminate sus- 
picion. 
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OLLY LEE, pulling a moist hand- 
kerchief between her unsteady 
fingers, began to speak rapidly: 

“You see, I’ve been over here nearly 
four years, and I haven’t managed to 
do anything much, yet. And I was sup- 
posed to be earning my living after three 
years. You see, my folks aren’t very rich 
—we’re South Ca’lina folks, and since 
the War we haven’t had much. So, 
as they could only give me about half 
enough, Mrs. MacNaughten put up the 
rest of the money for me; she came 
down from Pittsburgh and heard me sing 
in the choir, and said J ought to go in 
for grand opera. My folks weren’t very 
pleased—we’re all Methodists, and very 
strict. And they talked to me about the 
perils of the stage till I was quite wild. 
As though I couldn’t take care of myself 
—TI have taken care of myself! I’m a 
good girl, at any rate, Miss Tower! 

“But they thought I couldn’t! And 
Walter—Walter Beecham,”—her voice 
took on a touching little quaver, and she 
blushed a guileless crimson,—‘“he was a 
gentlemen I knew—he just settled me! 
The way he talked to me! I wouldn’t 
allow the best man on earth to talk to 
me the way that fellow did! Saying that 
I hadn’t the backbone to fight my way 
alone, or to resist the temptations of the 
stage, and I hadn’t enough voice, any- 
way, and that all I was fit for was to 
stay at home like any foolish no-account 
little thing and just have folks take care 
of me! 

“Well, I just fired up! ‘T’ll show you, 
Mr. Walter T. Beecham!’ says I. ‘The 
time is coming when I’ll make you eat 
your words as if they was oysters,’ I 
said, ‘and in any case I’m not asking 
you to take care of me, Mr. Beecham— 
no, and never will!’ That’s the way I 
said it—just like that! And I whirled 
around and left him standing there. So 
I went straight home and talked around 
Papa and Mamma, telling them how 
I'd get two thousand dollars a night later 
on, and all. Then Mrs. MacNaughten 
brought me over here to Italy and started 
me. That was four years ago in March.” 
She stopped short and heaved a pathetic 
sigh which confessed more than words. 

Pina nodded. “I know what it is,” 




















The card bore the name “ Miss Molly Breckinridge Lee” and the penciled words: ‘‘A compatriot earnestly 
begs Signorina della Torre for the favor of a little advice. Urgent.” 
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she returned briefly; ‘‘not so easy as it 
looks from the other side before one 
starts, is it?” 

“No, it’s not,” returned the other help- 


lessly, ‘and I’ll own I don’t know how 


anybody gets on at all Of course 
you're different—you’re a born genius.” 
Her look of frank adoration thrilled the 
pride of the newly fledged prima donna. 
‘But me! Perhaps it’s true that my voice 
isn’t strong enough. I’ve sung once or 
twice in places like Borgo San Donino— 
did you ever hear of Borgo San Donino? 
—and I’ve sung comprimario parts— 
second réles. But somehow I never get 
applauded, and it never leads to any- 
thing, anyway; and my money giving 
out, and me having to write home for 
more, and the folks saying I’d better 
come home—” 

The narrative, growing more and 
more incoherent, threatened to dissolve 
in tears. The speaker clenched her 
hands. “I couldn’t go home and own 
I was a failure!” she cried. “The most 
miserable failure on Gawd’s green earth. 
Now, could I ?” 

“‘No—one couldn’t do that!’ returned 
Pina, with the emphasis of one who had 
in her own person faced that possibility. 

“Well—you see, I’d had my attention 
called to the resemblance between your 
pictures and mine. And last July when 
I was just about down and out, I got a 
chance in the café concert at Viareggio— 
did you ever sing in café concert, Miss 
Tower? Oh it’s horrid! horrid! How- 
ever, I earned enough to pay my pensicn, 
and that meant a lot to me, I can tell 
you ! 

“Then one day at the news-stand, when 
I was buying my Rivista Melodram- 
matica, 1 noticed your picture, and the 
notices of your Traviata and Butterfly at 
Pisa: ‘Triumphant success of brilliant 
young American singer,’ and so forth. 
And I noticed again how the photo- 
graphs sort of looked like me.” She 
gathered herself in a helpless little 
bunch on her chair, and her pretty head 
bent low. “I’d just had a letter from 
home that morning, forwarded from 
Milan. Mamma said: ‘We all think it 
strange that nothing is heard from you 
yet. When are you going to do some- 
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thing? Mrs. MacNaughten was visiting 
here last week and seemed very much 
surprised that after four years and so 
much money—’ Oh, I don’t remember 
what else she said! Oh, Miss Tower! 
Can’t you guess? Can’t you guess?” 

Molly Lee squeezed her two little 
hands together imploringly and turned 
her pretty, agonized face toward her 
hostess. In a sudden flash, comprehen- 
sion rushed over Pina. 

“You sent those papers home?” she 
asked in a low voice. 

EARS rained down the other girl’s 

face. “I see now—what a terrible 
thing it was to do,’ she sobbed. 
“Forgery, that’s what it was! But that 
mawning—it didn’t seem like anything! 
I took that copy of the Rivista and ad- 
dressed it back home and slipped over to 
Pisa to post it—for the postmark you 
see. Then I just wrote Mamma a little 
letter saying how I’d saved my début 
as a surprise for them, so’s to wait till 
I knew I’d be a success. So here I was 
in ‘La Traviata’ at last—and they could 
see for themselves what a success I’d 
made! I told them all about the flowers, 
and the promises of big pay, and the 
compliments I had from princes and 
dukes, and—oh, everything—everything 
you've had, Miss Tower, so far as I 
could imagine it to myself!” And she 
grimaced mournfully. 

“But the name—how did you manage 
about that?” asked Pina curiously. “You 
said you’d had to take an Italian name, 
I suppose ?” 

Molly Lee nodded miserably. “And 
oh, Miss Tower! if you could know how 
crazy wild with delight Mamma and the 
folks were! They swallowed every 
word of it, poor things! And Mrs. Mac- 
Naughten too. Just think: me—me, 
daring to say I was Pina della Torre— 
me, daring to steal your success, and 
deceive my family—miserable little me, 
keeping herself alive by doing servants’ 
parts, or singing in café concerts, or 
embroidering blouses for the ladies in the 
pension, just to keep myself from starv- 
ing—just because I didn’t dare go back 
home and tell them honestly I was a 
failure. And now—” 





THE GIRL FROM SOUTH CA’LINA 


The last word was a cry. The hands 
in the shabby gloves clenched. them- 
selves at her sides; the lowered golden 
head writhed between the hunched 
shoulders. In the two girls, facing each 
other, the slight resemblance disappeared 
in the absolute contrast of their two 
types. It was the very strength in Pina’s 
nature which replied indulgently to the 
pitiful spectacle of the self-confessed 
fraud before her: 

“VYou-took my name! That wasn’t a 
very nice thing to do. No, it wasn’t a 
nice thing td do at all. And yet—well, 
you haven’t hurt me/ But you’ve created 
a very risky situation for yourself. I 
suppose you’ve thought how you'll wrig- 
gle out of it when the time comes!” 

“T thought,” returned Molly Lee with 
a deep sigh, “that next month, as soon 
as it’s winter, I’d write home that I had 
a bad cold. Then the week after, I’d 
get some one to write for me, saving 
Miss Lee had pneumonia, or pleurisy or 
something. Then later on I’d just write 
saying I lost my voice,—lost it for good, 
—and would they please let me come 
home? 

“Don’t you see? Like that I could 
come home having done something, and 
Mamma and the folks could be proud 
of me—not just a poor, miserable little 
failure as I am.” 

“T suppose it might work,” returned 
Pina thoughtfully. “But just the same, 
what would you have done when Pina 
della Torre actually came back to Amer- 
ica? I’m to sing at the Metropolitan 
next year, you know, or year after next 
at the latest!” 

The other girl shook her head dully. 
“I wasn’t worrying about year after 
next; for the Lawd’s sake, to-day’s 
trouble enough—or anyhow to-morrow! 
Look!” 


ER cry, like her gesture, was one of 
frantic terror. With trembling 
hands she spread a telegram before her 
hostess. Pina, glancing at the crumpled 
vellow paper, read: 


Arrive Milan Thursday let me know 
what opera house you are singing also 
home address congratulations regards 
Beecham Paris. 
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Molly Lee, clasping and unclasping 
her delicate little hands, spoke in flut- 
tering gasps. 

“Now you see the box I’m in, Miss 
Tower. Walter—Walter Beecham, ar- 
riving here in Milan, all the way from 
Chester, South Ca’lina—to hear me sing 
in grand opera—me !” 

“But an old friend—can’t you rely on 
him to kéep his mouth shut?” asked Pina 
with concern. 

The other girl shook a despairing 
head. 

“Vou don’t understand, Miss Tower. 
It’s before Walter Beecham as much as 
anyone else—more than anyone else— 
that I want to keep up my bluff. It 
was he that said the disagreeablest things 
when I left home, about my being too 
much of a little goose ever to make 2 
career for myself. And oh! now to 
have him know that he was right! For 
of course, it’s only curiosity that’s bring- 
ing him here; it’s four years since I’ve 
had a line from him! And the last thing 
I heard, he was co’ting a girl at 
Charleston; they say he’s engaged. He’s 
a great man now, Walter is. ‘Two years 
ago, Mamma wrote me how he was ap- 
pointed corporation counsel for one of 
the biggest cotton mills in the State—it 
seems he rides around in a big motor-car, 
and only last month Mamma wrote me 
they have him slated for the next Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor. And I 
suppose you know what that means, in 
our State! Then all of a sudden last 
week, like a bolt out of a clear sky, 
comes a letter from home saying that 
Walter Beecham had sailed—yes, had 
sailed for London, to look up points for 
a patent case, and to attend an inter- 
national conference of the Y. M. C. A— 
he always was one for social work, 
Walter was!—and saying how he had 
talked of taking a run down to Italy to 
hear me sing in grand opera, if I wasn’t 
too great a swell to remember my old 
friends. Me, a swell, cooking my own 
dinner over an -alcohol lamp—and 
Walter riding around in his own car! 

“So he arrives Thursday—Walter! 
Walter Beecham, come clear from South 
Ca’lina ’way here to Milan, on purpose 
to call my bluff, and find that I’m the 
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miserablest little fraud on Gawd’s green 
earth. Then when he gets back home 
he’ll consider it his duty to save me, and 
tell the folks about what a terrible way 
I’m in, so’s they'll make me leave Italy 
and come home where I’ll be safe. Then 
Mrs. MacNaughten and everybody wil! 
find out—you know the way a secret 
leaks out in one’s home town—in about 
thirty minutes. Oh!” She checked her- 
self sharply. With a convulsive move- 
ment she straightened her heaving 
shoulders, stiffened her quivering pink 
mouth. 

“Miss Tower, I beg your pahdon, | 
do declare. When I came around here, 
I never had any idea of unloading all 
my private troubles on you thisaway. I 
just wanted to ask you please if Walter 
comes around here, to be so kind as to 
have your maid tell him—oh, I don’t 
know! what could we tell him?” 

Her aspect, like that of a forlorn 
baby trying to be brave, touched Pina’s 
heart. Almost unconsciously she ac- 
cepted the responsibility which the 
speaker’s last words threw upon her 
shoulders. 

“Why do you think he'll come here? 
What address has he for you?” 

“My old address. It’s there on the 
telegram. Molly Lee, care Rivista Melo- 
drammatica. But they haven’t any 
house address for me; I go there every 
day to see if I have any mail. You see 
—well, to tell the truth, I don’t live in 
such a swell place that I’ve wanted any- 
one to come around bothering me—least 
of all somebody from down home! No, 
I can’t send him my address! I’ve 
thought some of telling him to meet me 
in Cova’s Restaurant; but a date in a 
restaurant—that would be a funny way 
for a celebrated prima donna to receive 
a future governor, wouldn’t it! So I 
made up my mind I just wouldn’t an- 
swer his telegram or see him at all.” 

Her quivering pink lip told the heroic 
strain of this resolution. ‘Then I 
thought: I know Walter Beecham! 
He’s one of. those kind of fellows that 
drive straight at a thing and never give 
it up; and if he comes down here and 
finds no traces of Molly Lee, then he’ll 
zo hustling around to find Pina della 
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Torre. And as quick as_ stealing 
chickens, he’ll be around here! So, Miss 
Tower, that’s the reason I’ve taken the 
extraor’nary liberty of coming to disturb 
you with this story, and to beg you when 
Walter comes around here, if you would 
just have your maid tell him that Miss 
della Torre has left town—gone to sing 
at Palermo or Vienna—or no matter 
where.” 

Pina shook her head. “But don’t you 
see, if Mr. Beecham is the kind of man 
you think he is, he’ll send a wire im- 
mediately to the opera-house at the city 
we name, or even take the train and go 
there himself? And when he finds no 
trace of Pina della Torre and then hears 
of her later in Italy,—I’m to sing at the 
Costanza at Rome next month, you 
know,—then he’ll simply think that 
you're hiding yourself for good reasons. 
And the reasons he'll think of will be 
worse than the real facts; that’s sure!” 

The visitor sprang to her feet. Shame 
and shocked horror were in her eyes. 
“You're right; I never thought of that!” 
she whispered hurriedly. “Of course, if 
I run away and hide myself, Walter will 
think—” She shivered. “And it wouldn’t 
be right by you either, Miss Tower! To 
steal your name and then drag it in the 
mud! No, I see it’s no use fighting 
against what’s got to come. I'll go, at 
once. Good-by! I do certainly beg your 
pahdon for the way I’ve taken up your 
time.” 

Weeping, with outstretched, groping 
hands, she started toward the door. Pina 
leaped after her. With the same warm 
impulse of womanly pity that might 
have led her to saddle herself with the 
woes of a lost child, she flung her arms 
about the cowering little figure—one of 
those uncounted moths, the American 
girls lured to European defeat and 
disaster by the dazzling flame of operatic 
glory. 


WO days later at five o’clock the two 

girls stood together in Pina’s daintily 
furnished bedroom. Molly Lee, pallid 
with excitement, had discarded the 
shabby serge for a smart autumn frock 
of her hostess’, black Liberty velveteen 
trimmed with rose-color, and adapted 





“T couldn’t go home and own I was a failure!” she cried. ‘‘The most miserable failure on Gawd’s green 
earth. Now, could 1?” 
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to her little figure by the skillful hands 
of a seamstress called in for the pur- 
pose. The black silk stockings with 
rose-colored clocks, the highly manicured 
fingernails, the row of pearls about her 
pretty white throat, completed her 
transformation from a shabby waif into 
a dashing little incarnation of success. 

With a careful hand Pina inserted 
two handsome tortoise-shell pins into 
the waving, golden hair. In these two 
days, her lonely heart had warmed toward 
the teuching helplessness of this stray 
visitor as it might toward a vagrant bird 
that had fluttered in through her win- 
dow. And for the moment the whole 
force of her energy and talent was bent 
on making a success of the masquerade 
she had set afoot, and sending the in- 
quisitive Mr. Beecham back to South 
Carolina as a convinced witness of 
Molly Lee’s authentic glory in grand 
opera. 

“There! Throw your chest out; stick 
your eyebrows up and give yourself the 
airs of a celebrity!” 

“Thank you, dear Miss Tower! I’1—” 

“No, don’t thank me, or him, or any- 
body! There—a little backbone, a little 
‘pep!’ Remember: your reputation in 
your home town for the rest of your 
natural life depends on your carrying 
this business through to-day !” 

Molly Lee, submissive and grateful, 
patiently rehearsed the part dictated to 
her by her energetic protectress. 

Her clumsy efforts only served, how- 
ever, to betray her total lack of dra- 
matic talent, her tragic unfitness for the 
career to which she had devoted herself. 

The electric bell buzzed. Molly 
started to her feet with her two hands 
on her heart. Pina seized her. 

“The man from home! The eyes, ears 
and tongues of Chester, South Carolina, 
come over here to have a good look at 
their local celebrity—then go home and 
tell the home folks all about her! Give 
him something to tell! Forget what may 
happen to-morrow, and this afternoon 
for the Lord’s sake play up!” 


A MOMENT later, in her character of 
*” friend and roommate, Pina tagged 
into the little salotto at the heels of its 
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ostensible mistress, and was duly pre- 
sented in faltering tones to Mr. Beecham 
of South Carolina. And her heart sank. 

Those clear, shrewd gray eyes of the 
young lawyer—were they the eyes to be 
hoodwinked by the clumsy fabrication 
concocted by Molly Lee and sustained 
by Pina herself? That aggressive chin, 
those strong, close-folding lips—did 
they belong to a man who could be 
hustled out of the way at the convenience 
of others and sent back home like a well- 
drilled child to repeat his lesson? 

News of home was falteringly de- 
manded and duly given. The tea was 
brought in by the grinning Orsolina and 
poured out by the awkward hands of 
Molly Lee. Then the visitor, turning 
toward the piano, examined with respect- 
ful awe the score of “La Traviata” 
which stood open on the rack. 

“And now, Miss Molly, when am I 
to hear you sing?” 

Molly Lee started violently and flung 
an appealing glance at Pina. “When you 
like. Shall I sing for you now—the— 
grand air from ‘La Traviata?” 

“That would be very nice, but what 
I mean is, when shall I hear you sing 
in grand opera? At that Rivista place 
I found a chap that talked English, and 
I asked when and where Miss Pina della 
Torre (did I pronounce your stage 
name right, Molly?) was to sing, and he 
told me next month in Rome. So as I 
have a little vacation on hand, I 
reckoned to stay over. Befo’ the Lawd, 
girl—you don’t suppose I’d dare go 
back to Chester without having heard 
our prima donna hold up the glory of 
the Stars and Stripes over here among 
the Europeans? Why, I reckon I’d be 
run out of town on a rail—and serve me 
right, too!” 

The worst had come. They had 
played a chance and lost it. Pina, think- 
ing of the explanations ahead,—of which 
she must bear her part,—shivered un- 
comfortably. As for the unhappy Molly, 
Pina dared not face her pale face and 
burning eyes. Even to the most in- 
experienced glance the girl’s appearance 
at that moment was so far from suggest- 
ing that of a successful grand-opera 
singer that Pina flung herself into the 
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breach. Even though the day was help- 
lessly lost, she might at least spar for 
time! 

“That’s the way she always is, Mr. 
Beecham, about her singing—so mcdest, 
so timid! And yet you know for your- 
self the success she has made. The 
newspapers—but of course you've read 
them. But the way the greatest people 
praise her—see, perhaps you'd be in- 
terested in these signed pictures. “And 
with. reckless hands Pina stripped from 
her wall the various photographs on 
which, above their august signatures, the 
greatest personages of the Italian mu- 
sical world had recorded their admira- 
tion for Pina della Torre. 

“See, here’s Puccini. See what he 
writes—‘To the greatest of all Toscas!’ 
Then here’s the Duke Visconti, who 
backs La Scala. And here’s the Count 
of Turin, the cousin of the King—roy- 
alty itself. Be sure and tell them about 
these photographs, Mr. Beecham, when 
you get back to Chester! See Molly 
tremble! You’d think she was going to 
cry; yet when she gets on the stage, 
she’s like a queen. And then the dia- 
monds she gets—Molly, where is the 
key of your jewelry-box? In the usual 
place? Wait a moment, Mr. Beecham, 
and I’ll show you our prima donna’s 
collection of jewelry!” 

This last stroke was where Pina, astute 
player as she thought herself, missed her 
mark. As the plush cases, one after the 
other, were laid open on the table to 
display their glittering contents, the 
visitor’s face changed. ‘The veins on his 
high, handsome forehead started out like 
knotted cords, and his voice was like 
winter thunder, cold and ominous, as 
he demanded: 

“Molly Lee, do you want I should go 
home and tell your mother about these 
diamonds ?” 

“Oh! no!” cried Molly faintly, 
shrinking back as Mary Queen of Scots 
might have done from the accusing fer- 
vor of John Knox. She really was a 
little goose, Pina decided to herself ; but 
withal so appealing, so sweet, that her 
difficulties remained on Pina’s shoulders 
as though they were her own. 

“Oh no. Mr. Beecham, you mustn’t 
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think anything like that! It’s the custom 
over here to present jewelry to a prima 
donna; it’s not given to her as a woman, 
you see,-but on her evening of honor—” 

“Evening of dishonor!” interrupted 
Beecham sternly. And turning his in- 
flamed face toward the cowering figure 
of the little masquerader, he demanded 
fiercely : 

“Molly Breckinridge Lee, who gave 
you those diamonds ?” 


T the new tone in his voice Pina 

started. In the twinkling of an eye, 
her quick wit had comprehended. It 
was not John Knox that she saw before 
her, but Othello! The bar at which the 
trembling Molly Lee stood was not that 
of religious and moral fervor, but that 
of plain, common human jealousy. 

“Molly, answer me!” 

Pina sprang forward. 
brain a quick idea had leaped. This 
tender little feminine creature, whose 
helpless hands had recklessly steered her 
own bark into such deep waters, and 
who now hovered over the cataract’s 
edge—here for.a fleeting instant of time 
was presented a favoring eddy which by 
adroit management might yet sweep her 
into a haven of security. The adroit 
hands must be other than Molly Lee’s— 
even her very presence, timorous and 
bungling, might upset things at the very 
instant of success. 

“Molly, it’s half-past five ! 
forgotten ?” 

“Forgotten what ?” 

“At half-past five, you promised to 
call up the Count at his villa at Lake 
Como. Tell him not to come to town 
this evening because you already have 
an engagement to dine. Mr. Beecham 
will dine here with us, of course?” 

Molly Lee’s pink mouth and blue eyes 
were a wide-open study in bewilderment. 
Then to Pina’s infinite relief she finally 
seemed to seize the idea, nodded a sub- 
missive golden head and fluttered away 
to the dining-room adjoining. A mo- 
ment later the bell of the old-fashioned 
Italian instrument was heard. Pina, 
closing the door with a rapid movement, 
returned breathlessly to the table where 
the young man stood glowering over the 
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“Evening of dishonor!"’ interrupted Beecham sternly. And turning his inflamed face toward the cowering 
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blazing display of jewelry. She spoke 
with imploring intensity: 

“Mr. Beecham, if you could know how 
glad I am to see some one from Molly’s 
old home, I’ve been thinking of writing 
to her family. I love her like a sister. 
Can I stand by idle and watch her ruin 
her life?” 

“What !”” 

“Listen! Before I tell you, you must 
give me vour word of honor—a man’s 
word of honor!-—that you'll never 
breathe a word to Molly of what I’m go- 
ing to tell you—to Molly or to anybody 
else ?” 

“My word of honor!” the young man 
replied solemnly, and the clear look on 
his handsome face was more convincing 
than an oath. Then in sudden uncon- 
trolled emotion: 

“In Gawd’s name, what is it?” 

“Mr. Beecham, you have guessed right. 
Those diamonds—the pearl collar she’s 
wearing—they are all from the same 
person—the person to whom she’s tele- 
phoning now!” 

“The scoundrel! the hound! 
And he leaped toward the door. 

“Mr. Beecham, remember I have your 
word of honor. And besides, he’s not a 
scoundrel. He wants to marry Molly, 
don’t you understand ?” 

“To marry her!” The young man 
dropped into a seat and passed a finger 
between his collar and the swelling cords 
of his neck. Then with a great effort 
he dominated himself and enunciated 
heavily: 

“It is a great mistake for an American 
girl to marry one of these foreigners!” 

“But he’s offering her one of the most 
splendid names in Italy!” insisted Pina. 
“And as for the amount of money he has, 
vou can judge of that for yourself from 
these diamonds! Then he’s young, 
handsome.” Snatching up the picture of 
a dashing tenor, she thrust it under the 
nose’of the man from home. ‘And with 
all that, if Molly marries him, she’ll be 
the most miserable woman in the world !” 

“Why?” 

“He’s a Blucheard—a tyrant!” Pina’s 
imagination soared. “They say he once 
lashed a horse to death, on his estates 
near Rome. They say—” 


Pi—” 
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“Is Molly in love with him?” 

“No! She’s afraid of him—” 

“Then why does she-marry him?” 

“Poor child! She’s so lonely—so far 
from home! And besides, she must do 
something!” 

“Something! How?” 

“To get away from this! Mr. 
Beecham, is it possible you don’t see this 
life is killing her!” 

“T did think she looked pale—poor 
little Molly! But it is natural, after four 
vears—”’ 

“Pale? I tell you, grand opera is a 
strain that kills the most robust! ‘To act 
and to sing at the same time—have you 
ever thought what that means? Anda 
little genius like Molly, who gives so 
much! I tell you that if she keeps. on 
with this grand-opera life, she’ll be fin- 
ished within another year!” 

“But what can I do?” 

“Take her home!” 

“But a grand-opera prima donna! A 
future countess?” His tongue stuttered 
on the word. ‘Will anything that I can 
say—will anything her. family can write 
to her—persuade her to leave this life 
of worldly glitter, to return to the plain 
humdrum life of America ?” 

“The best life in the world; take my 
word for it, Mr. Beecham! But dgn’t 
talk of waiting till her family can hear 
the news, and write back from America 
to her! I tell you, she must be saved 
to-night! To-morrow morning the Count 
is coming in from Como for his final 
answer. To-morrow afternoon she signs 
the contract to sing in the opera at Rome. 
What a life! It will kill her! Take her 
out of it, Mr. Beecham! And jf you have 
a spark of friendship for her, then take 
my advice—see that she is cut away ab- 
solutely from all the associations of these 
four years. Italy? She should leave 
it to-night, and never return! Grand 
opera? She should never hear it spoken 
of! Newspapers mentioning it should 
never be allowed in the house—a break 
complete and utter, with this life that is 
killing her by inches—do you under- 
stand? Nothing else will save her.” 

The door opened, and Molly, hesitat- 
ing like a timid child, came sliding into 
the room. Beecham leaped to meet her: 
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“Molly !” 

Pina thrilled. Her distillment of 
Jealousy, surest of all love-potions, had 
worked! In the young man’s voice ran 
no longer the faint echo of a past tender- 
ness, but the vibration of a present pas- 
sion. 

“Molly, will you let me take you 
home ?” 

“Home? To America?” 

“Home, to Gawd’s country! 
friend here has opened my eyes. 
strain of this life is killing you.” 

Molly whirled about to Pina. 
face gwas ghastly. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Only about your health, honey 

“Molly !’ The young man’s voice took 
on the tones of sudden masculine 
domination. “This young lady has 
shown herself truly your friend, in draw- 
ing my attention to the fact that you’re 
in a bad way. Do you remember what 
I told you four years ago? I told you 
you couldn’t stand the life, and now your 
appearance proves it, you poor little 
ghost, you! Molly, I’m leaving Milan 


Your 
The 
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to-night, home to the best land on 


Gawd’s green earth. Will you leave 
all this and come with me?” 

Molly Lee, a charming picture in the 
black - and - rose - colored gown, leaned 
back against the door-jamb. Over her 
flushed and quivering face flew a swift 
diversity of emotion—amazement, be- 
wilderment, relief, terror; while through 
all, like the sun piercing a May cloud, 
shone the expectant glimmer of that 
divine radiancy which a woman’s face 
can wear but once. She faltered: 

“But Walter, what will she say—your 
fiancée ?” ° 

“Who told you those lies? If I’ve 
co’ted any girl, it was to forget you— 
you who flung me over for grand opera 
and broke my heart four years ago— 
you, the only woman on Gawd’s earth 
for me, world without end, amen! 
Molly, will you leave this splendor be- 
hind you and come with me, a plain 
man who loves you?” 

“But Walter—without a chaperon?” 

“Hang a chaperon!” The young man’s 
fist came down on the table with a ve- 
hemence that made the diamonds, prime 
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movers of the present situation, leap 
and quiver in their velvet cases. ‘‘Molly, 
if you’ll come with me, there’s one way 
we can laugh at the chaperons! Marry 
me! and we'll take the midnight train 
for Paris together to-night!” 


At a quarter before twelve that night 

Pina della Torre, accompanied by 
the faithful Orsolina and ‘with a huge 
bunch of white roses in her hand, stood 
in the Milan station beside the outward- 
bound express for Paris. Miracles of 
American hustle, in the way of hitting 
up the United States consul and pushing 
the chaplain of the English Church into 
his surplice, had been accomplished. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beecham, 
rather awed by the glory of their new 
happiness, still found time to express 
severally their gratitude to the creator 
of it. 

The guard slammed the door of the 
wagon-lit. The bridal pair, leaning 
from the window of their compartment, 
chorused thanks and good-bys, 

“Don’t forget, you’ve promised to 
come and visit us in South Ca’lina! 
There’s lots of demand there for girls 
like you!” 

Pina. was struck by a sudden thought. 
She had promised Beecham to “send 
back those diamonds to that damn’ for- 
eign hound;” and she had taken care 
of a number of other loose ends; but 
one still remained as a possible source 
of trouble. She raised her face to the 
window. 

“By the way,” she said to Beecham, 
“don’t be surprised if you see the name 
‘della Torre’ in the papers again! You 
see, Molly and I sang together, and so 
we used the same name!” 

“Ah—you did a sisters’ ‘turn,’ I sup- 
pose,” returned the groom absent- 
mindedly. Pina, swallowing the insult 
to her operatic dignity, cast her white 
roses into the window as the train drew 
out. But Molly’s head had sunk on her 
husband’s shoulder, and his arms were 
already about her. 

With an odd, empty ache in her heart, 
Pina della Torre returned to her soli- 
tary flat, her diamonds and her operatic 


glory. 





Next morning Judson woke with a feeling of lassi- 
tude all through his body. It had been one o'clock 


when Van Hamm had gone home. 


|» ||CROSS the breakfast - table 

A || Judson lifted his eyes to his 
| 4% | Wife's face in anticipation of 
seeing her flash one of her bright smiles 
upon him in answer to his look of loving 
inquiry. But his wife, in spite of the 
good breeding which was one of her chief 
charms, was staring down the length of 
the steamer dining-room. Her face was 
alight with interest, and her full red lips 
had fallen a little apart. Judson was 
aware that.some one was nearing their 
table. Mrs. Judson continued to stare 
an instant longer, and then she dropped 
her eyes. A man passed the table and 
sat down at one beyond it. He faced 
Judson, so that, as he settled himself, 
Judson was able to give him a swift 
scrutiny. 

He was a small, blond man of per- 
haps twenty-five. His hair was the 
color of new straw, and his face was 
unrelieved by any touch of color. His 
eyebrows were so fair that they were 
hardly noticeable even against the ex- 
treme pallor of his face. Out of this 
whiteness his dark eyes gleamed, giving 
life to a face otherwise without it. Just 
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A STORY -OF BOOZE AND 
BUSINESS AND A WOMAN 


By Charles 
Wesley Sanders 


LEE STRATED 
BY F. J. HOBAN 


now those eyes were almost like jet, be- 
cause the pupils had spread almost to 
the outer edge of the irises. Even to 
Judson, who was not at all learned or 
experienced in things of that kind, it 
was plain that the young man was at 
least for the time being an alcoholic. 

Having mentally digested that much, 
Judson raised his eyes again.. The man 
was holding the breakfast-card before 
him, searching for food which would 
appeal by its delicacy rather than by its 
abundance. Judson expected to see the 
man’s slim hand flutter, but it was quite 
steady. When he at length gave his 
order to the waiter, his tones were very 
low. He could hold himself aloof from 
a waiter and-yet show him a distinguish- 
ing courtesy. 

Judson’s eyes went back to his wife’s 
face with a wondering expression in 
them. This man had disturbed his wife 
out of a serenity which bordered on 
haughtiness. Judson was puzzled to 
know why. 

“Shall we go?” his wife asked. 

Judson nodded, and they rose together. 
Mrs. Judson was quite self-contained till 
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they had quitted the dining-room. Then 
she slipped her hand through her hus- 
band’s arm and piloted him to the stairs 
leading to the parlor. She urged him 
through that when they reached it, and 
they came out on the forward deck. Mrs. 
Judson’s eyes traveled the deck swiftly. 
She saw a place up in the bow where 
they could be alone. She relinquished 
her hold on her husband’s arm and led 
the way there with more appearance of 
haste than her husband had ever seen 
her exhibit. 

“Do you know who that man was, the 
man who came into the dining-room just 
now ?” she asked with a kind of breath- 
lessness. 

“Never saw him before, that I can 
recall,” Judson answered. “But he must 
be a very important somebody to stir 
you up like this.” 

“He’s young Mr. Van Hamm,” Mrs. 
Judson announced. 

“Oh, is that Van Hamm?” Judson 
asked. 

His emphasis might have meant al- 
most anything. Mrs. Judson ignored it. 
She was full of something more im- 
portant than fathoming hints in her 
husband’s tones. 

“Henry,” she 
chance.” 

“My chance?” he 
chance to do what?” 

Mrs. Judson looked at him a little 
disappointedly. Mentally she was al- 
ways a step or two in advance of her 
husband. But she was a very intelligent 
woman, and she was patient with him, as 
a rule. He apprehended now that she 
considered what she was thinking of as 
being of more than ordinary moment. 

Judson turned his chair so that he 
might face her. He drew inspiration by 
merely looking at her. She was very 
beautiful, with her great dark eyes, her 
raven hair and her satiny skin with-the 
strong red of perfect health showing be- 
neath it. Glorious, Judson had always 
told her she was and sincerely felt her 
to be. 

“Why, your chance to get acquainted 
with Van Hamm,” his. wife answered 
in her rich, heavy voice—a voice heavy 
with the heaviness of a velvet curtain. 

She let Judson take his time. He was 


said, “this is your 


repeated. ‘My 
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a little slow, but he was usually the 
surer for that. And since she was with- 
out nerves, she was never provoked with 
him. Besides, she loved him with the 
ardor of a woman in whom the ele- 
mentals of her sex were as deep as her 
cultivation was wide. 

“Oh, I see,” said Judson at last. “You 
think he might be of some use to me in 
my business.” 


MBS: JUDSON gave him a glance of 

confidence, and since her confidence 
was, after her love, the thing he valued 
most in this world, he blushed. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Judson, “since 
we've disposed of that, I want to talk 
to you a little—very seriously.” The 
brightness her smile had brought died 
from her eyes, but another sort of glow 
came to them, the glow of aspiration. 
“Our honeymoon is at an end—’she be- 
gan. 

“It will never end,” Judson declared. 

“Of course not,” she assented. “But 
our honeymoon of idleness is at an end. 
Our honeymoon of work—work together 
toward a definite goal—is about to be- 
gin. We are both ambitious. We have 
got to shape our lives. Our inheritances 
were good in many ways. We have per- 
fect health and strength. You are capa- 
ble and efficient. I,”—she touched the 
back of his hand with her slender fingers, 
—“T have imagination, vision.” 

“J’ll say you can see around a corner, 
honey,” he agreed. 

“Our parents were good people,” she 
went on. “But we want to be more than 
good people. We want to be big peo- 
ple. Your father and my father made 
comfortable fortunes, practically with 
their own hands. It depends upon our- 
selves what we are going to do with a 
foundation like that. 

“Now, dear, I’m not one of these 
foolish women you read about in stories. 
I’m not going to goad you into piling 
up riches so that I may climb into a 
rare social atmosphere. I’m not going 
to make you put your nose to the grind- 
stone till you become one of that myth- 
ical army of tired business men. I’m 
going to try to help you to do something 
really worth while. Your father was a 
carpenter and builder. You are to be 
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an architect and builder. There is no 
reason why in, say, twenty. years, you 
shouldn’t be America’s foremost archi- 
tect, is there?” 

Judson took a deep breath. His eyes 
wandered to the wide expanse of the 
shining lake through which the steamer 
was plowing its way. 

“That’s a pretty big contract, my 
dear,” he said. 

“It only looks big,” she argued. “The 
road is straight before you. All you 
have to do is to follow it step by step. 
You'll be at the end of it almost before 
you know it. Your father was a builder 
of bungalows; you are to be a builder 
of temples. That’s rather confused, 
Henry, but you’ll see what I mean. 

“Why,” she said, warming to her sub- 
ject, “what is there to prevent you from 
being whatever you want to be, if you 
want it hard enough? Haven't you had 
as good opportunities for study as any 
young man in the country? Was there 
anyone in your class graduated with 
higher honors? In fact, do you know 
any man of your own age who is a more 
capable architect ?” 

“I—” Judson’s eyes dropped before 
his wife’s eager gaze. He was shame- 
faced and blushing. “I’ve got anybody 
I know skinned a city block at that 
game,” he managed to get out. 

“And as you now 
stand, you are Henry 
Judson, builder of 
bungalows, and 
allotment - man,” ¢4 
she said blithely. 

“Do you think I’m Cx 

going to let you frit- 

ter away your talents 
on things like that?” 

“What would you 
want me to do, dear?” 
he asked, suddenly so- 
ber. ‘My father loved 
the business he left 
me. He made it 
a very honorable 
business. It gave @ 
him and his family 
a decent living and 
something more.” one of the little tables 

Mrs. J udson_ with a second drink 
stirred slightly in apiece between them. 


” 


=, 


Within ten minutes 


they were seated at 
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her chair. She had thought this matter 
out so clearly that it was rather tedious 
to have to convey a kind of blue-print of 
it to another mind. 

“No, indeed,” she said. ‘“That’s our 
foundation. We'll keep that business 
and make it grow. We'll extend it far 
beyond its present limits. But we’ll not 
let you tie yourself up to it—not let 
you abandon yourself to it. . Now, 
here’s my plan.” 

She proceeded to set forth her plan 
clearly, flawlessly. Judson should turn 
the “allotment” business over to the men 
who had grown up in it with his father. 
He should make the most capable man 
in the organization general manager of 
that branch. Then he should take in 
with him some bright, alert young man 
who understood the building business. 
This young man 
and Judson 
should be free 
to go after 
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the big things that were being done in a 
city that was growing like a weed. Give 
them five years, and they ought to make 
a great deal of money. Then Judson 
should sell out to the builder, and they 
would go East, to the magic city where 
big men worked their wonders. Judson 
should then be an architect solely. Mrs. 
Judson believed that the art of archi- 
tecture should be divorced from the 
craft of building, but she and Judson 
would have to consent to the wedlock 
of the two for a while. 

“Graham Brothers have got our peo- 
ple so into that notion that I fear an 
architect would starve to death,’ she 
said. “So we must conform to the 
standard for a while. I’m not foolish 
enough to urge you to sell our livelihood 
and starve us both for the sake of your 
art. We will use the means at hand to 
the ultimate good end.” 

“Grace,” said Judson, “you’re a won- 
der. I’ve had a feeling for just this 
thing, but it’s all been a kind of muddle 
to me. You make it as clear as a bell. 
I know a man named Thornton who’s 
just the fellow to get to take care of the 
building end of the business. I'll look 
him up right away. ... Now, what 
about young Van Hamm?” 

“This is your opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with him,” she answered. “I 
don’t want you to toady to him, you 
understand. But we've got to use a 
little diplomacy if we’re to get on. His 
father is the richest man in town. I 
suppose young Van Hamm is rather odi- 
ous, but you can use him. He knows all 
the best people. They have to tolerate 
him for his father’s sake.. Don’t bother 
about me for the rest of the forenoon. 
Go find Van Hamm!” 


ee obeyed like a good soldier, 
though he would. rather have re- 
mained with his beautiful young wife. 
He stroiled back through the parlor 
and across the lower deck. Van Hamm 


was not in sight. Then Judson remem- 
bered Van Hamm’s failing, and he made 
his way to the bar. Van Hamm was 
standing before it, sipping a highball. 
He looked up quickly as Judson, after 
a moment of hesitation, approached the 
bar. 
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“Wont you join me?” he asked. “A 
boat’s a devilish lonely place when you 
don’t know anyone.” 

Judson had always been an infrequent 
drinker of intoxicants. In his college 
days he had roistered once or twice, 
but after his graduation a special occa- 
sion had been required to get him to 
drink at all. The secret of that lay per- 
haps in che abundance of his health. 
Like his wife, he had no curse of nerves. 
There was nothing in him mentally or 
physically that needed to be soothed by 
narcotics. But his intention now was to 
get acquainted with Van Hamm, and 
he knew the surest road to that ac- 
quaintance. 

“T’ll have a highball,” he said. 

While the bartender set out bottle and 
glass, they introduced themselves. Van 
Hamm, in the introduction, displayed 
none of the caution which most men 
show in meeting strangers. As soon as 
he learned that Judson hailed from his 
town, he began to talk as if he had 
known Judson all his life. Within ten 
minutes they were seated at one of the 
little tables with a second drink apiece 


‘between them. 


They passed three hours whose de- 
tails, when he came to consider them 
later, were a little hazy to Judson. He 
drank more than he had ever drunk in 
his life at one time before. He felt a 
strong inclination to talk, but Van 
Hamm saved him from babbling. After 
his fifth or sixth drink, Van Hamm’s 
tongue was never still. His talk proved 
anew to Judson how keen Mrs. Judson’s 
perception was. Van Hamm had been 
everywhere. He knew his own country, 
and he knew Europe almost as well as 
Judson knew the Ohio city in which they 
lived. And he could paint graphic 
word-pictures of what he had seen. Jud- 
son was bewildered and fascinated. 

Toward noon Van Hamm rose, sug- 
gesting they “get a bit of air” before 
luncheon. They went out on the upper 
deck. Judson steadied himself a mo- 
ment in the doorway and let the fresh, 
strong breeze sweep over him. He was 
strangely elated. New impulses were 
stirring his clean, red blood. He ap- 
preciated in fullest measure now what 
his wife’s ambition for both of them 
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“Oh, but a man doesn’t have to be an odious wretch to get drunk, my dear,” Judson returned. “And I’ve 


n drunk a good bit lately.” He sank into achair and slouched down into it. 
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was. By George, that’s how it would 
be, too, he told himself. He and Grace 
would be big people before they were 
done with this business. He felt strong 
enough to conquer worlds. 

“Pardon me,” said Van Hamm, turn- 
ing to him, “but I think that lady over 
by the rail is trying to catch your eye.” 

He made as if to go back by the way 
they had come. But Judson plucked 
at his sleeve. 

“It’s my wife.” he said, and he was 
conscious that his tongue was a little 
thick. “Come over and meet her.” 

He took Van Hamm by the arm, .and 
they advanced to where Mrs. Judson was 
sitting. Judson got through the intro- 
duction briefly, and he and Van Hamm 
sat down. Van Hamm began at once 
to talk to Mrs. Judson in a formal, cool 
way which commanded Judson’s admira- 
tion. 

Judson sat still, listening to Van 
Hamm aid watching his wife. He was 
a little surprised that Grace did not no- 
tice that he_wds not altogether himself. 
But, Grace seemed to be very busy with 
Van Hamm. She was exerting herself to 
the utmost to match Van Hamm’s clever- 
ness with cleverness of her own; and, 
by George, mused Judson, she was suc- 
ceeding wonderfully. What a woman 
she was! 

Luncheon-time found them still sit- 
ting there. Judson’s brain had cleared 
a little. Suddenly he found he wanted 
another drink. He wondered about that, 
for he had drunk enough to satisfy him 
for a month, he should have thought. 

Van Hamm rose reluctantly. He 
seemed to wish not to be alone again. 

“Take luncheon with us, old chap,” 
Judson said. 

“Do,” said Mrs. Judson. 

“T should be delighted,” said Van 
Hamn, his face lighting up. 

“See you downstairs in fifteen min- 
utes,” Judson said. 

“Tll get a table for three,” Van 
Hamm said, and he hastened away, ac- 
commodating himself to the roll of the 
boat without showing the least sign of 
unsteadiness from what he had drunk. 

Judson and his wife went to their 
stateroom. As Judson closed. the door, 
she turned to him with shining eyes. 
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“Why,” she said, “you’ve ingratiated 
yourself already. You see how easy it 
is!” 

Judson felt profound relief at her 
exclamation. He had been afraid she 
would rebuke him for having drunk so 
much with Van Hamm, but she seemed 
not to notice. Perhaps, in his mild 
alarm, he had thought he was worse than 
he was. 

So he did not hesitate to order cock- 
tails when the waiter came to their table 
with the wine-list. He had always been 
truthful with himself, and he confessed 
now that he ordered the drink as much 
because he wanted it himself as because 
he knew Van Hamm would expect it. 

As soon as she had finished her coffee, 
Mrs. Judson excused herself and with- 
drew. Judson walked to the door with 
her. He was entirely sober now. - His 
wife gave him a flashing glance. 

“Don’t bother about me,” she said. 
“We must always strike while the iron 
is hot. And really he’s quite charming.” 

When Judson got back to the table, 
the dishes had been whisked away and 
the cloth newly laid. Van Hamm put a 
fresh box of cigarettes between them. 
Presently a waiter brought liqueurs. 

“It’s pleasant here,” Van Hamm said. 
“Let’s sit awhile.” 

After they had drunk the liqueurs, 
Van Hamm courteously asked- Judson 
what his business was. Judson explained, 
elaborating on the scenario his wife had 
given him that morning. 

“T’ll be moving uptown in a week or 
so,” Judson said. “I shall need plenty 
of office space. I believe I can show our 
village something in my line that it 
hasn’t seen before. At any rate, I in- 
tend to try.” 

Van Hamm leaned forward. He was 
growing a little confidential. Alcohol 
worked more slowly with him than with 
Judson. He was beginning to feel the 
effects which Judson had felt and had 
recovered from. 

“As soon as you get settled, drop me 
a line,” Van Hamm said. “You’ve got 
the right idea. I’m not very strong on 
that business stuff myself. But the old 
man is, and he thinks a lot of me. I 
have many friends, besides. I can do 
you some good.” 
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A feeling of triumph surged through 
Judson. It was so strgng an emotion 
that it seemed to shake him physically. 

“T’m, not going to say I wouldn’t be 
much obliged for assistance of that 
kind,” he said. “Frankly, it’s just what 
I’ll need.” 

“Let’s drink a highball or two,” Van 
Hamm said, “and then go find Mrs. Jud- 
son. You tell her you’re going to do all 
the big business that’s done in our town 
from now on or we'll know the reason 
why.” 

He laughed a little more boisterously 
than he had laughed at any time be- 
fore. 


HAT was the beginning of their 
friendship, and it was a friendship 
which grew and thrived over many a 
highball during the remainder of the 
voyage. There were times when Jud- 
son was perilously near complete intoxi- 
cation, but Van Hamm always saved 
him from that. That Van Hamm did 
so was purely accidental, because Van 
Hamm was merely saving himself. He 
hada system of drinking. He knew him- 
self and his capacity so well that he 
could go to the very brink and then draw 
back. 

After their steamer docked, they had 
to take a train for a journey of some- 
thing more than a hundred and fifty 
miles, and Van Hamm journeyed with 
them. His car met him at the station, 
and he insisted on having Mr. and_Mrs. 
Judson driven home. They separated 
with assurances on both sides that they 
must meet again soon. Judson promised 
to drop Van Hamm a line as quickly as 
he had removed to his new offices. 

It was eight o’clock when the Judsons 
entered their home. The railroad jour- 
ney had been tiresome. They had missed 
the clean air of the lake. They went 
to Mrs. Judson’s sitting-room. She sank 
into a chair without removing her hat. 

“Now, Henry,” she said briskly, “you 
will have a lot to do right away. You 
must get into touch with Thornton, ar- 
range to have one of your men take over 
the details of the allotment business, and 
get moved. You have that all elaborated 
in your mind, haven’t you?” 

“IT have indeed, my sweet general 
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manager,” Judson answered, and he bent 
and kissed her. 

Mrs. Judson indulged in-a yawn which 
she covered with her pretty hand. 

“Well, I’m going to bed,” she said. 
“We must be up early.” 

She rose. Judson started toward the 
door and stopped awkwardly. 

“Honey,” he said, “I’ll confess I’m 
dry. If you don’t mind, I’ll just take 
a run down to the corner and get a 
bottle of beer. This heat seems to get 
to me, somehow.” 

Mrs. Judson paused with her hand on 
the knob of her bedroom door. 

“All right for this once,” she said, 
“but I don’t like to have you doing 
that. Oh, I know there’s no harm in it 
for you. You’ve got too much sense, 
and you’re too well balanced.... I 
was thinking, if you are going to want 
an occasional drink when you're tired, 
you'd better order a supply to-morrow. 
We'll have to have Mr. Van Hamm up 
for dinner. I know he’ll come. He 
likes us. Let’s hope there’ll be others.” 

“Thanks, honey,” Judson said. “I 
was going to propose that. But I didn’t 
know quite what you’d think about it.” 

Mrs. Judson turned clear around. 

“Why, Henry,” she said, “you don’t 
think I’m a prude,do you? We’ve got 
to handle these situations as _ they 

Run along now. If you’re 
gone more than five minutes, I'll be 
asleep.” 

It was nearly midnight when Judson 
returned. He had drunk a good deal 
by himself. He had been loath to quit 
the bright lights of the saloons he had 
visited. He was in a state of high ex- 
hilaration. The world seemed wonder- 
fully bright and cheery, and he went 
home under the summer stars with 
his head erect and his feet pounding 
the sidewalk. He was just beginning 
to live. What an old truck-hoss he’d 
been heretofore! Now he was headed 
straight toward a big business success. 
He had made his start and he would 
battle to a finish. Why, with a wife 
like his at a man’s back, a man could 
do anything. Indeed she was not a 
prude. She was a big-hearted, broad- 
minded, far-visioned woman. For her 
sake he’d beat the game. 
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He awoke slowly with the strong light 
of the summer morning shining into his 
room. His wife, in a becoming house- 
dress, was standing by his bed, smiling 
down at him. He blinked up at her. 
Thoughts and impressions which’ had 
been clearly etched the night before were 
now a blur. He was intolerably thirsty 
and he wanted to turn over and go to 
sleep again. 

“Up, up, my dear,” his wife cried. 
“This is your busiest day. You have a 
great deal to do. Get your bath over, 
and I’ll see that breakfast is hastened.” 

She hurried from the room, and Jud- 
son slid to the edge of the bed. He 
wished he might press a button and find 
done those things-which he had to do. 
Somehow they were disagreeable and 
irksome this morning. 

But his bath revived him, and he did 
his breakfast justice. He sprang up 
from the table, kissed his wife good-by 
and sped to the garage. As he guided 
the car to the office, he drank deeply of 
the morning air. By the time he sat 
down at his desk he was clear-headed. 

At the end of three days he was es- 
tablished in a suite in an uptown office 
building, had entered into a contract 
with Thornton to handle the building 
end of the bigger ‘business, and had 
turned over the “allotment” and bunga- 
low business to a man who had been as- 
sociated with his father for many years. 

In the late afternoon of the third day 
he telephoned to Van Hamm. He found 
Van Hamm at his club. As it happened, 
Van Hamm had been sitting rather 
moodily over a lonely highball. The 
club was practically deserted. Van 
Hamm, a social animal, had hoped some- 
body of his own kind would drop in, but 
no one had come. He welcomed Jud- 
son’s call. 

“I’m moved and settled and ready for 
big business,” Judson laughed. “I was 
about to leave for home. I thought if 
you were idling, I might drive you out. 
There’s a bite in the larder and a sup 
or two in the ice-chest.” 

“That hits me right between the eyes,” 
Van Hamm said. “I’m enveloped in 
gloom. Suppose you drive over to the 
club and get me. We’ll have one before 
we go.” 


‘ 
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Van Hamm’s club was of course the 
most exclusive in town. Judson had 
never dared hope to enter its precious 
portals. By George, he was getting on. 

Van Hamm met him at the door and 
welcomed him, out of his own discon- 
tent, with a cordiality which for him 
was excessive. They drank two high- 
balls and then drove to Judson’s home: 
While they waited for dinner, they sat 
in Judson’s library with a bottle of 
Scotch between them. 

“Haven't had a drink for three days,” 
Judson said. ‘““Haven’t had time. Tastes 
good.” 

“By the way,” said Van Hamm, “I’ve 
got a little tip for you. It almost 
slipped my mind. Friend of mine, a 
young broker, is going to build a house 
on the Heights. 
job—probably twenty thousand dollars. 
But I thought you might want to pick 
it up for a starter in your new line. I 
hope to hand you little things like that 
right along and later some bigger ones.” 

Judson jotted down the name of the 
young broker in his notebook. He had 
to fight back signs of his elation, lest 
Van Hamm should think he relished too 
much what Van Hamm considered a 
trifle. 

They had a merry dinner, and there 
was not much left of the bottle of Scotch 
when Van Hamm went home shortly be- 
fore midnight. 


THE next day Judson resolutely put 

all thoughts of alcohol away from 
him. His inner consciousness was be- 
ginning to warn him somewhat of the 


danger of it. His first thought in the 
morning was of the job which Van 
Hamm had tipped him off to, and he 
knew he would need a clear brain to do 
business with the young broker whom 
Van Hamm had described to him. 

That night Judson decided to remain 
at home, though he suffered from an 
indefinable restlessness. Toward nine 
o’clock he began to yawn over the trade 
papers he had brought from the office. 
He rose to prepare for bed. Then the 
door-bell rang. 

“Wonder who that is?” he said to his 
wife, and he answered the ring. 

Van Hamm stood outside. His ma- 





It wont be much of a + 
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chine was at the curb. For one pulsing 
moment Judson hoped that Van Hamm 
had something ‘‘on,” and in that moment 
he understood his restlessness. 

“Hope I’m not intruding at this time 
of night,’ Van Hamm said. “But 
‘I’ve got a tip for you that can’t wait. 
Thought I’d let you have it to-night, so 
that you could get out on it bright and 
early in the morning. The early bird, 
you know.” 

Judson’s restlessness vanished before 
a sudden professional eagerness. Van 
Hamm must have something worth while 
if it stirred him as he seemed now to be 
stirred. Judson threw open the door. 

“Come right in,” he said. 

They went to the library, where Mrs. 
Judson was still sitting. After she had 
greeted Van Hamm, she moved toward 
the door. 

“Oh, stay,” Judson said. “Mr. Van 
Hamm has some news. You'll want to 
hear it... . We'll have a drink first, 
eh, Van Hamm?” 

“T’ll get it,” Mrs. Judson said, her 
bright smile sweeping her face. 

She brought a siphon and a new bottle 
of Scotch with three glasses. Judson 
eyed the third glass. Then he smiled. 

“You're going to join us—for luck?” 
he asked. 

Mrs. Judson did not answer. She 
poured a full-sized drink into two of the 
glasses and a tablespoonful into the 
third. Then she filled the three glasses 
with seltzer. : 

“Here’s luck,” said Judson. 

Mrs. Judson made a wry face over 
the smoky taste of the Scotch, but she 
finished the drink. 

“T landed that house to-day without 
a bit of trouble,” Judson said, as he 
put down his glass. ‘““That man Thorn- 
ton I’ve got associated with me is a 
wonder. He gave your friend figures 
in fifteen minutes. I believe the man 
knows how far every saw in the country 
is through every log at a given time and 
how many blocks of stone are lifted out 
of every quarry every day.” 

“And that job isn’t a drop in the 
bucket compared to one I’ve come to 
tell you about,” Van Hamm said. “Just 
listen to this.” 

He drew his chair closer to the table. 
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Mrs. Judson sat down. Judson leaned 
forward expectantly. 

“You know about the Hampton can- 
ning-factory down by the river, of 
course,” Van Hamm said. “It’s been a 
small business so far. They’ve handled 
only a little stuff each year. But you 
know that is only a branch of Hampton’s 
big factory over at Westdale. That 
branch was started here as a kind of 
experiment. It has paid, and now 
Hampton is going to bring the whole 
works here. He finds he can get cheaper 
and better labor at seasonable times. 
Transportation facilities are more con- 
venient. And he can get all the stuff 
he wants to can when he wants it. He 
has contracted with farmers hereabouts 
for the product of several thousand 
acres. The buildings the company oc- 
cupied at Westdale were rented. They 
are not up to date. That is an additional 
reason why Hampton wants to move. 
He’s going to put up a lot of new build- 
ings here. He plans acres of floor-space. 
How much the buildings will cost I 
haven’t any idea. But you, Judson, are 
the boy to build them.” 

“Lord, if I could land that job!” 
Judson said. 

Half-consciously he reached for the 
whisky and poured drinks for himself 
and Van Hamm. As he let the seltzer 
sizzle into the tall glasses, Van Hamm 
went on: 

“My dad knows old Hampton well. 
I’ve put in a word for you with the old 
man. Hampton will be here Saturday. 
The old man has promised to see him 
and speak about you. He’s quite taken 
with the idea of having a local firm do 
the work. Of course Graham Brothers 
will be hot after it. You'll have to 
figure. As soon as the old man sees 
Hampton, I’ll call you up, and you can 
slip over to the hotel and catch him be- 
fore Graham Brothers get to him. That’s 
about all I can do.” 

“And I should think that was about 
enough,” Judson cried. “By George, 
I’ll land that business. I simply must.” 


T was two o’clock Saturday afternoon 
when Van Hamm called at Judson’s 

office. 
“Everything’s 


fixed,” he said. 
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“Thought I’d come personally. My car 
is at the door. Come down and hop into 
it and we'll go over to the hotel.” 

When he had got the car started, Jud- 
son turned to him. 

“Van Hamm,” he said, “why are you 
doing all these things for me?” 

Van Hamm’s pale face grew wistful. 

“Judson,” he said slowly, “I figure 
every man knows himself better than any 
other man knows him. I know my own 
—limitations. Ill never do anything 
to amount to anything in this world. It 
isn’t in me, somehow. ‘Though my dad 
is fond of me, I’m a great disappoint- 
ment to him. He tried to train me to 
take his place in his business after he 
is gone, but I couldn’t be trained. I 
wish I could. I’d like to be capable and 
efficient and successful, but I rever will 
be. You've got the stuff in you—the 
kind of stuff that the older fellows I 
know had in them when they began to 
make their fortunes. So I take a little 
vicarious pleasure in giving you a lift.” 

They finished the ride in silence. Van 
Hamm waited in the lobby of the hotel 
while Judson followed his card to 
Hampton’s rooms. 

Hampton was seated at a table with a 
mass of papers before him. He was a 
man of fifty, a little grizzled, but 
smooth-skinned and steady-handed. He 
did not wait for Judson to speak. Jud- 
son’s card lay at his left hand. 

“Mr. Van Hamm has spoken about 
you,” he said. “I am interested. We 
are coming here to do business among 
the people of this community. If we 
can have our work done by a local firm, 
we shall. We have some tentative fig- 
ures from outside firms. We are going 
to build a modern plant, as good as 
there is in the country. If you are pre- 
pared to handle a contract like that, 
we'll talk.” 

“T am prepared,” Judson said. 

“Sit down,’ Hampton said, drawing 
his papers toward him. 

The long summer afternoon waned ; 
dusk came slowly over the city, dropping 
down from a sky like steel, and_then 
night closed in. It was eight o’clock 
when Hampton finally rose and held out 
his hand. 

“T shall be here for a week,” he said. 
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“Let me hear from you at the earliest 
possible moment. Any figures you sub- 
mit I shall, of course, hold in strictest 
confidence. Good evening.” 

Judson hurried to the lobby. The 
faithful Van Hamm had dined and was 
still waiting for him. 

“T’ve got to get hold of Thornton,” 
Judson said briskly. “Excuse me while 
I telephone.” 

He got Thornton and arranged a 
meeting at his office. He returned to 
Van Hamm. 

“T’ll get a bite to eat here,” he said. 
“Then I must meet Thornton. You'll 
excuse me, wont you?” 

“Sure,” Van Hamm said. “You'll be 
busy for several days, I suppose.” 

“And nights too,” Judson added. ‘We 
can’t lose a minute.” He caught that 
wistful look in Van Hamm’s face again. 
“What ’re you going to,do?” he asked. 
“If you’ve nothing on, come in and sit 
with ‘me and then come over to the 
office.” 

“All right,” Van Hamm said, bright- 
ening. 

In the dining-room Judson ordered 
food he could get quickly. Van Hamm 
accepted his invitation to have a drink, 
but Judson-let him drink alone. 

“Got to keep a clear head,” he smiled. 


UDSON and Thornton worked till 

two o’clock Sunday morning. Van 
Hamm sat at the edge of the long table 
and watched them as they figured and 
calculated and figured and calculated 
over again. Once in a while he crept 
out noiselessly to visit a neighboring 
bar. 

That figuring and calculating went on 
till Tuesday morning. The east was 
growing pink when Judson raised his 
face from the papers before him. 

“Got it?” Van Hamm asked. 

Judson looked at Thornton. 

“That’s it,’ Thornton said. “If we 
land that job as it stands, we’re made. 

You'll take the figures over to 
Hampton to-day, Judson?” 

“T sure will,” Judson answered. “I'll 
take Van Hamm out to breakfast, and 
then I’ll go to the hotel.” 

At nine o’clock he presented his fig- 
ures to Hampton. 
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“Can I get you at your office this after- 
noon?” Hampton asked. “I’ll want to 
talk to you about three o’clock.” 

“T’ll be waiting for you,” Judson said. 

As he went down in the elevator to 
rejoin Van Hamm, he felt suddenly very 
tired. Van Hamm observed that. 

“T’ve been wondering how long you’d 
keep up this pace without showing it,” 
Van Hamm said. “If you’ve time, let’s 
go sit under an electric fan and drink 
two or three beers. They wont hurt 
you.” 

Judson drank two bottles of beer and 
refused a third. He had his luncheon 
sent in to the office. At two o’clock he 
put his watch on the desk in front of 
him. Three o’clock came painfully 
slowly. At five minutes past three the 
telephone-bell rang. It was Hampton. 
He asked Judson to come to the hotel. 

“So far as I can see now, you can 
have the contract,” Hampton said. 

Judson stretched out his hand to the 
wall behind him. He felt weak in the 
knees. 

“T’m much obliged,” he murmured. 

“That’s all- right,” Hampton said. 
“T’1l call you in two or three days. Then 
we'll sign the papers, if nothing has 
intervened.” 

“You think something might inter- 
vene?” Judson asked, voicing the ques- 
tion because he could not help himself. 

“T say that because the contract is not 
ready to sign,” said Hampton. “TI will 
say the job is yours when the papers 
are signed.” 

“That’s his way,” Van Hamm ex- 
plained to Judson. ‘“He’s a precise old 
boy. I congratulate you.” 

“You think I’ve got the contract?” 
Judson asked. 

“No doubt in the world about it.” 

“Thornton’s on the job to-day,” Jud- 
son said. ‘“He’s working out some of 
the details. He'll rest up to-morrow 
morning and go West late to-morrow 
afternoon after we have gone over the 
situation together You're coming 
out to the house with me, Van Hamm.” 


JEXT morning Judson woke with a 
feeling of lassitude all through his 
body. It had been one o’clock when 
Van Hamm had gone home. His go- 
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ing was now a’little indistinct in Jud- 
son’s memory. 

But Mrs. Judson roused him out* re- 
lentlessly and sent him to the office. 
There he found a note from Thornton 
saying Thornton would be at the office 
at noon to explain in detail how the 
building figures had been arrived at. 

Judson disposed of what little business 
there was and sat gazing out the win- 
dow. He looked at his watch. It was 
ten o’clock. Suddenly he rose and put 
on his hat. 

“If anyone calls, say I am engaged 
for an hour,” he said. 

He was back at the end of an hour 
with half a dozen iced drinks in his 
stomach. But he was quite steady and 
sure of himself. He felt disinclined 
toward business, however, He didn’t 
want to do anything till he heard from 
Hampton. 

Van Hamm came in shortly before 
noon. 

“My car’s downstairs,” he said. “I’m 
going to whisk you out to a place I 
know for something to eat.” 

Van Hamm’s big car covered the eight 
miles to their destination in a short time. 

“Now, you call your office and leave 
this number,” Van Hamm said. “We'll 
have a nice little sitting.” 

Two hours later the sitting was still 
in progress when Judson was called to 
the telephone. 

“T’ve been waiting for you for an 
hour,” Thornton said over the wire. 
“T’ve got to catch that afternoon train, 
you know. We ought to have two hours’ 
talk, at least.” 

Judson cleared his throat. He was 
surprised that his tongue was rather 
thick. 

“Thornton,” he said, “I’m entertain- 
ing the man that got that job for us. 
He—he’s got something else up his 
sleeve. I’ve got to stick with him. Those 
figures can wait till you get back. There’s 
nothing fundamental about them.” 

“Very well,” Thornton said coldly, 
and hung up the receiver. 

At six o'clock that evening Van 
Hamm’s machine drew up at Judson’s 
front door. Judson was unsteady, and 
even Van Hamm a little so, as they went 
up to the front door. As Judson reached 














for the knob, Mrs. Judson appeared on 
the threshold. 

“Henry,” she said, “where have you 
been? Mr. Hampton has been calling 
you every few minutes for the last two 
hours. He says he must see you at the 
hotel before seven o’clock. He’s going 
away then. He’s been called East on 


business. He was very urgent about it.” 
“We went for a ride,’ Judson 
said... .. “I'll go to the hotel. Van, 


you stay with Mrs. Judson, will you? 
I’ll have your man drive me over there. 


Sineswes No, no. Don’t come with 
MEy 5:0: « I’m afraid there’s. something 
wrong. I want to be alone. I want to 
think. I want to collect myself.” 


He went down the steps uncertainly. 
Mrs. Judson and Van Hamm went into 
the library. They tried to talk, but the 
effort was futile. Silence fell between 
them. They listened for the sound of 
the returning automobile. 


HEN that sound came, Mrs. Judson 
rose slowly to her feet. Van Hamm 
leaned forward in his chair, clasping his 
hands tightly together between his 
knees. 
Judson appeared in the doorway. Mrs. 
Judson put her hand to her lips to check 


a cry. Judson’s face was the color of 
white paper. His eyes were sunken. 
“Henry,” Mrs. Judson whispered, 


“what is it?” 

He turned his dead eyes on her and 
stared at her for half a minute. Then 
a great sigh broke from him. 

“I’ve lost the Hampton job,” he said 
in a low voice. “Graham Brothers got 
it. Things came to a head at the last 
minute. Hampton was called away on 
business, and as he was getting ready 
to go, the Grahams came in with a bid 
. twenty-five thousand dollars lower than 
ours. Hampton.told me he would prefer 
our plans if the figures were the same, 
but he didn’t prefer them twenty-five 
thousand dollars’ worth. He said if I 
could meet the Grahams’ reduction, I 
could still have the job. He gave me 
the edge by tipping me off what the 
amount was, something I know he dis- 
liked doing.” 

Judson stopped and took off his hat. 
His hair was matted with sweat, and his 
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forehead was red where he had crushed 
his hat down on it. 

“You couldn’t meet the reduction?” 
Mrs. Judson asked, again in that awed 
whisper. 

“I didn’t know.” Judson was speak- 
ing quite distinctly now. “I didn’t meet 
Thornton to-day when I should. If I’d 
met him, I’d have known what to tell 
Hampton. We couldn’t take’ that big 
job at a loss, and I didn’t know what 
the twenty-five thousand represented. 

. Hampton was packing. He got 
impatient with me when I stumbled on 


what he wanted to know..... He 
had only a few minutes to get his 
ee He practically had to dis- 
miss me.” Judson paused again and 


looked from Van Hamm to his- wife, 
back to Van Hamm, and then back to 
his wife again. There his tired eyes 
rested. “I was drunk,” he concluded. 

Mrs. Judson caught at the word. She 
swept across the room to her husband. 

“Drunk!” she cried. “That couldn’t 
be. You’ve got too much sense to be 
drunk. You couldn’t be one of those 
odious wretches one sees staggering on 
the streets sometimes.” 

“Oh, but a man doésn’t have to be an 
odious wretch to get drunk, my dear,” 
Judson returned. ‘And I’ve been drunk 
a good bit lately.” 

He sank into a chair and slouched 
down into it. On his face was a look 
of haggard despair, and that look was 
cast over by another, more furtive, more 
dangerous, because it showed that even 
now he was wondering what he was go- 
ing to have strength to do about his 
weakness in the future. 

Mrs. Judson’s eyes went to Van 
Hamm. 

“I knew you always drank,” she said, 
“but I thought—I didn’t know—” 

She was a rigidly just woman about 
things like this, and she mentally wa- 
vered when with sudden vividness she 
recalled that she had urged her husband 
to become Van Hamm’s intimate in spite 
of what Van Hamm was. 

Van Hamm returned her look steadily 
but with deep and kind regret. 

“I was responsible for this,” he said, 
“but it is not too late for your husband 
to stop.” 
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“Stop?” said Judson, once his 
thoughts were put into words. “My dear 
Van Hamm, why don’t you yourself 
stop ?” 

“Don’t let this one failure discourage 
you,” said Van, Hamm, ‘ignoring him. 
“T made the mistake of thinking, Judson, 
that a man like you could handle whisky 
successfully. But I’ve been coming to 
believe that that can’t be done at all. 
The best thing to do is to cut it out 
altogether. A man gives too much in 
return for what it gives him.” 

“Why don’t you stop, then?” Judson 
persisted. 

Van Hamm nodded patiently. 

“Let me speak of one thing more,” 
he said. “You've got all the developed 
gifts.a man must have to make good in 
his profession. I don’t know whether 
this affair will hurt you or not. How- 
ever, if you need help, financial or other- 
wise, I’m ready to give it to the limit.” 

He smiled whimsically and held his 
head a little higher. He knew that it 
would be useless to. enter into a pact 
with Judson that they both stop drink- 
ing. He had seen too many such pacts 
lead to falsehood. 


much. 
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“As for my quitting drinking,” he 
said: ‘I decided when we were knock- 
ing around this afternoon that I would 
quit. I never said before that I would. 
I guess if I can, you can, Judson.” 

Judson’s head went up. He squared 
his shoulders. He put out his hand 
and Van Hamm took it. The hand 
was somewhat nervous and clammy in 
the bigger man’s clasp. 

“T’m a fool to think I wouldn’t quit,” 
Judson said. i 


ALF an hour later, Van Hamm was 
walking up the street, having dis- 
missed his car. He wanted a drink very 
He smiled as he thought of the 
ease with which Judson would be able 
to quit. Why, Judson would doubtless 
eat a hearty breakfast next morning. 
Van Hamm would have a case of 
“nerves.” But he was a simple man, 
and he did not dream of going back on 
any statement he had made, even if it 
had been made wholly to help another 
man. 
“And I know there will be compensa- 
fions,” he said, out of that clearer vision 
which had already come to him.. 


al 


THIS IS FAME ; 


LETTER, without name or address, is reported to have been delivered by the 


New York post office. 


On the envelope was this verse: 


Take this to a real live American, 
In dear old New York town. 

The address—well, it’s just Broadway, 
In no other street is he found. 


He writes songs and he sings them, 
He writes plays and he plays them, too; 

He’s the fellow that made the U. S. famous 
With his stuff about the Red, White and Blue. 


I’m sure that it’s easy to find him ; 
He’s not tall, nor is he short nor lank. 
It’s pretty hard for me to describe him, 
He’s just an ordinary Yank. 


I remember when they billed him in small type, 
Everyone says he does, too ; 
Oh, you know the fellow I’m talking about. 
When you’re broke who do you go to? 
The letter was delivered to George M. Cohan. 
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[~~ ||N New Hampshire, where the 
[ nose is considered a more im- 
portant organ of speech than 

the mouth, Cleft Mountain forms one 














side of Green-fly Valley for several 
miles. On the other side of the valley 
the upward incline is less abrupt, a 
series of hills rising one after another 
until the whole aggregation reaches a 
height deserving the name given it— 
Woody Mountain. Through the valley 
Green-fly Brook meanders, in some 
places tumultuously, in others less. so, 
but always hurrying and always nois- 
ily. When the water is high in the 
brook, the mere rush of the liquid fills 
the air with sound; when it is lower, 
the brook tears and frets itself over and 
against the rocks and boulders of the 
stream. It is a pleasant sound. 

A road winds up the valley—the 
Green-fly Valley Road—following the 
easiest course, which is close to the 
stream for the greater part of the way. 
In the whole valley there are but eight 
houses, typical farmhouses of the region, 


except that one of them has a sleeping-: 


porch built on the west side. This is 
where Henry K. Hidge lived during his 


summers. He was a city man; the other 
houses in the valley were occupied by 
farm-people, good neighbors and kindly 
folk, lending each other hay when the 
winters were hard and long, scraping a 
miserable living from the rock-bestrewn 
soil and doing as they would be done 
by. They were mostly old people: the 
boys and girls went away as soon as they 
could. No one blamed them. 


HE Green-fly Brook was a famous 
trout-stream. In the spring, when 
the first green-flies began to flutter over 
the brook, the trout fishermen came up 


_ from the city, and from far and near, to 


fish the stream. There were two months 
of good fishing, and when the water 
continued high in the brook, the fishing 
was good all summer. The anglers 
boarded at the farmhouses, and the 
money they left was often the difference 
between hardship and comfort for the 
old couples that lived in the Valley. 
Henry K. Hidge was one of those who 
came up every spring for the fishing. He 
had been coming some twenty years, 
boarding for his week or so with the Jed 
Rascoms and fishing their stream, when 
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Jed had his leg broken by a tree he was 
felling. It was a bad fracture; he had 
to go to the city to a hospital. The leg 
had to be rebroken and set again. It 
knit slowly. There was a big hospital- 
bill. 

Henry K. Hidge went to see the old 
man at the hospital and found him fret- 
ting over the bill. He took a second 
mortgage on Jed Rascom’s farm and 
loaned him three hundred dollars, The 
next year Jed’s daughter Mary married 
Joe Carter, down the Valley, and the 
wedding took place while Henry K. 
Hidge was at the farmhouse. Hidge 
sent down to the city for a box of teal 
roses, and Mary carried them when she 
was married. Two years later, when 
the second mortgage came due, Henry 
K. Hidge foreclosed and took over the 
farm. He was well pleased. It cost 
him just half what he considered it 
worth. 

He posted the stream—putting up 
legally worded warnings against poach- 
ing—and refused to let anyone fish it. 


Joe Carter and Mary went West. 


HE taste of individual possession, 

and the knowledge that trout-brooks 
were yearly rising in value, whetted the 
appetite of Henry K. Hidge. He al- 
lowed old Jed and his wife to live on 
the farm, and in exchange required them 
to board him free of charge. He ousted 
them from the best bedroom and gave 
them one in a shed addition. They were 
expected to live in the bedroom and the 
kitchen. They could take no more 
boarders during the fishing-season. They 
were very poor, and growing more 
feeble each year, of course. Hidge 
spent the entire summer at the farm. 

He had become an old man himself. 
He fished little and allowed no one to 
fish his part of the brook. He only 
desired the trout to increase and multi- 
ply, so that he could get a top price 
when he was ready to sell. 

When he was in the Valley he wore 
his oidest clothes. He looked worse 
than any farmer in the region, tramping 
over the road with his bent shoulders, 
supporting himself with a hickory club. 
He would stand for hours looking at 
one of his neighbors’ farms—thinking, 
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thinking, thinking! _He was trying to 
figure out a way to get the farm and 
the brook that went with it, for as little 
as possible. One by one, the farms 
fell into his clutches. As he acquired 
them, he posted the stream. He closed 
the stream to outside fishermen. The 
yearly trips to Green-fly Valley stopped. 
The Valley had never been prosperous ; 


it became a place of poverty. 


Emanuel Carter, Joe’s father, alone 
held out. He was the only man on the 
brook who could offer fishing to those 
who came, and there is no question that 
his brook was overfished. He was an 
old, old man, and his wife was an old, 
old woman, but it was their pride that 
they had never been obliged to call on 
Joe for assistance. They had many 
angler boarders each season, and the 
south field was still the best field in 
the Valley. The hay Emanuel cut on the 
south field permitted him to winter ten 
head of cows, and he sold the milk to the 
dairy. 

LD Emanuel was the gentlest of 

men. His hair was almost gone; the 
little he had hung about his ears in white 
wisps. His eyes were a watery and 
faded blue. He was a good man and 
had always been an honest man, never 
unduly self-seeking. Now he was much 
broken, but he was still big of heart. 
He could not remember having ever 
done an unkind act. He was one of 
those God should care for, if He takes 
care of any mortal. It was a striking 
contrast to see old Emanuel and old 
Henry K. Hidge standing side by-side, 
as they often stood, the one so gentle 
and guileless and the other keen-faced, 
grasping, an old, toothless wolf of a 
man. 

They were often together because 
Henry K. Hidge often took his hickory 
club in his hand and tramped up to Car- 
ter’s. For years he had been trying to 
coax, beguile or snare Emanuel Carter 
into selling his brook and his farm. He 
wanted the brook, and he wanted the 
south field. The reason was this: he 
owned all the brook in the Valley except 
the stretch owned by Carter, and that 
stretch cut Hidge’s brook directly in the 
middle. Hidge, grown old and one- 
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“You old idiot!”’ said 

y Henry K. Hidge. “I’ve 
got you, and I’m going to make 
you holler! If you try to cross the 
brook with a load of hay, I’ll have 


the law on you.” 


idea-ed, thought of nothing but getting 
Carter’s place away from him. He now 
owned more brook than any one man 
would want to fish; he saw-that he 
could get twice or three times as much 
for his brook if he could connect the 
two parts by adding Carter’s piece. 
Then he could sell it for a club. And 
the south field was the one and only 
place for the club-house. He was like a 
spider in his web, waiting and waiting 
and always ready to spring. He pre- 
tended friendship—no, affection—for 
Emanuel. He sought him almost daily 
and talked and talked and talked. He 
always talked about buying Carter’s 
place. Emanuel always refused. He 
did it gently, but his answer was always 
the same: ‘‘When me and Ma goes, Joe 
can do what he wants. I'll keep it for 
Joe.” 
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OE did not write often; some people 

do not. Hidge wrote to Joe. Then 
Joe did write to his father. It was a 
lovingly affectionate letter. He said he 
was doing pretty well and hoped to 
make a visit home in a year or so, bring- 
ing Mary and the baby Emanuel had 
never seen. He said Hidge had written 


him and had told him he had offered 
aS 


to lease the Carter stretch of 

brook from Emanuel. 
“You and Ma _ have 
never told me how 
feeble you are get- 

Mies ¢°, ting,” said Joe in 

@ his letter, “and it 
almost makes me 

sick to think of 

you and Ma 

working away 

there, fussing 

with boarders 

Bil; 40 just like you 

Wy) 74 used to. I think 
| ih you ought to lease 

ye the brook to Mr. 

Hidge. He gave me 
some figures, and they look 
all right to me. What you'd 
lease the brook for would net 
you almost as much as you get 
from the boarders, and as long 
as you have the south field and 
can keep the cows, you'll be all 
right. I’d feel better in my 
mind if you would lease the brook.” 

So Emanuel leased the brook, and old 
Hidge grinned like a wolf. He drew up 
the lease himself, and Emanuel signed 
it. It was for only five years. At the 
end of the period, Emanuel thought, he 
would not renew it. He would have the 
property free and unincumbered by lease 
or mortgage to hand down to Joe. He 
signed the lease one Saturday when the 
hay was ready to cut. Monday he was 
going to begin cutting hay on the south 
meadow. 

The south meadow was shaped like a 
half moon. Along the-straight side ran 
the brook, edging the meadow. Beyond 
the brook was the road, and beyond the 
road the farmhouse and barns of 
Emanuel Carter. Clear across the mead- 
ow, on the semicircle that formed the 
other side of south meadow, stood one 
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big elm tree, and under it the grass grew 
soft and thick. From this edge of the 
meadow the bank arose, steep and sheer. 
At some time, long past, the brook must 
have taken this longer course, running 
around the meadow instead of across the 
shorter side, and it had left the hillside 
a mere declivity of raw earth. On this 
nothing grew except, here and there, a 
rank weed. In places large stones or 
boulders protruded, half unburied, and 
at the top, seventy feet above the 
meadow, there was a fringe. of young 
beech and birch, quivering aspen and 
sapling maple. 

Under the big elm it was cool, even 
on the hottest days. When the air was 
stagnant elsewhere it seemed to move 
in this one spot, and here old Emanuel 
had rigged a small seat. He sat there 
when he had nothing to do. He was 
standing there, placing a jug of spring- 
water in the shade before he began mow- 
ing the meadow, on the Monday morning 
after the signing of the lease. His 
scythe leaned against the tree. As he 
stood there, he saw Henry K. Hidge 
come out of the Carter gate. 

There was no bridge across the brook. 
The passing and repassing of Emanuel’s 
team and wagon had worn a rough road 
that dipped into the brook and up again 
on the meadow side, but the brook was 
low and he had thrown a couple of logs 
across, and on these Henry K. Hidge 
crossed. He walked through the lush 
grass of the meadow. Emanuel waited 
for him. 

“Good morning, Emanuel,” he said. 

“Good morning, Henry K.,” said 
Emanuel. 

“T saw you over here in the meadow,” 
said Henry K., “and I felt sort of curi- 
ous. I wondered how you got over 
here.” . 

“Why, same as usual, Henry K.,” said 
Emanuel. “I drove over through the 
. brook. There aint no other way that I 
know of.” 

“I guess there aint!” said Henry K., 
his smile ending and his mean little eyes 
glittering. “I guess there aint! And 
I guess you know as well as I do, 
Emanuel Carter, that you aint got no 
more right to cross that brook than I 
have to burn down your house. I 
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leased that brook, with every right, and 
for five years it’s my brook. You tres- 
passed when you came across it, and 
you'll trespass when you go back; back 
I’ll allow you to go, this one time, but 
never again! I’ve been waiting for this! 
You thought you were sharp, Emanuel, 
but I’m sharper. Now will you sell me 
this meadow and the brook?” 

Old Emanuel put his hand against the 
tree, and his mouth fell open. He said 
not a word. His hand touched the han- 
dle of his scythe. He stared at Henry 
K. Hidge, and for the first time in fifty 
years hot, burning anger and resentment 
surged through him. It made his hands 
shake and his limbs tremble. 

“You old idiot!” said Henry K. 
Hidge. “I’ve got you, and I’m going to 
make you holler! You get back to your 
house while I’m good-natured, but if 
you try to cross the brook with a load of 
hay, I’ll have the law on you. I’ve got 
you! Your meadow aint worth taxes to 
you. You've got to sell it to me.” 

For a minute old Emanuel grasped 
the handle of the scythe, and then he let 
his head fall and he wept. He was an 
old man, too old. He turned his back 
on Henry K. Hidge and trudged across 
the meadow, leaving his scythe leaning 
against the tree. He crossed the brook 
and went, bent and trembling, into his 
house. That week he sold the south 
meadow and the brook, with a rod on 
the roadside, to Henry K. Hidge. It 
was all he could do. He could not reach 
the meadow to harvest the hay. His 
boarders had no more brook to fish and 
would come no more. Without the hay, 
he could not feed his cows. He sat all 
day on his little porch and gazed across 
the brook at the south meadow. 


‘THE next spring, in June, Joe Carter 
sold his Western farm and ‘came 
home, bringing his wife and the baby. 
He had done well and could afford to 
visit the old folks before he looked about 


for a new place. He was shocked to see 
how Emanuel had failed and how list- 
less and worn his mother had become. 
One glance at-the rainswept cow-yard 
told him there had been no cattle in it 
for many months. He saw that the 
south meadow had not been cut. He 
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saw all this even before he entered the 
house. 

“What does all this mean, Father?” 
he asked, and standing there on the 
porch, old Emanuel told the story of 
Henry K. Hidge’s shrewdness. 

“The hound! The miserable hound!” 
cried Joe, and his face reddened with 
anger. Mary still held the baby, coated 
and with its little white bonnet with a 
white ribbon rose. Old Mrs. Carter 
stood, her thin hands toying with the 
baby’s plump hands, and a tremulous 
smile on her lips. Joe looked from the 


ikea 


She put her foot on a projecting boulder and tried her weight upon it. From its socket 


the boulder moved, 


With a rush it bounded down the side of the hill. 
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kindly old man to the age-stricken 
woman, his mother; and rage made his 
blood boil. What man dared do this 
thing to this gentle, age-worn man? 
What hound—what devil? 

He looked across and saw Henry K. 


‘Hidge walking across the south meadow. 


He saw Hidge reach the elm tree and 
slowly, as an old man does, ease himself 
down on the soft grass under the tree. 

“The hound!” he cried again, and 
swung open the kitchen door and entered 
the house. At the far side of the 
kitchen, on a stag’s antlers, lay the 
shotgun. He 
jerked it 
down and 
snapped it 
open and saw 
that the shells 
were in the 
breech. They 
saw him a mo- 
ment later. He 
had left by the 
front door 
and was hur- 
rying across 
the road. 

The brook 
was high 
where it 
passed the 
house, but 
above, there 
must be a 
bridge of 
some sort, 
since Henry 
K. Hidge had 
been able to 
cross to the 
south mead- 
ow. Joe 
turned up the 
road, walking 
rapidly. 

Mrs. Carter 
wrung her 
hands and 
cried, moan- 
ing softly. 
Emanuel 
stood, his jaw 
fallen and his 
hands limp. 
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“Here, take baby!” cried Mary. 
“Joe will murder him. He's gone to 
murder him.” 


HE thrust the baby into the old 

woman’s hands and ran. She did 
not run up the road toward Joe, but 
down the road. She knew the brook well. 
Down the road, the road left the brook, 
and a hill lay between it and the brook, 
and there was an overhanging tree that 
had fallen, making a bridge high above 
the brook, reaching across to the hill 
that curved back of south meadow. She 
ran. She climbed up the wet hillside. 
The tree was still there, but it was a 
birch and had rotted. Through the 
bark the decayed wood protruded in 
flakes. She crawled.out upon it. It 
held her, and she got across. She ran, 
fighting her way through the birch and 
beech, the aspen and maple, keeping as 
close as she dared to the top of the de- 
clivity that edged the south meadow. 
Now and then, through the openings, 
she could see Henry K. Hidge resting 
under the elm tree. She reached the top 
of the bank immediately above him. 

“Mr. Hidge! Mr. Hidge!” she 
called, but the roaring of the brook 
drowned her voice. The old man was 
intent on a map of his brook property. 
He had had an offer, and he was trying 
to decide how much he ought to stand 
out for. Mary shouted again, but he did 
not hear. She grasped a small birch 
and leaned out over the raw bank. 

Joe had crossed the brook and she saw 
him coming down the meadow. She 
looked down the bank. It was steep, 
but she felt she must dare the descent 


“Putting Over Doc Sutton” 
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to save her baby from being a murder- 
er’s child, to save her husband from 
being a murderer and to save Henry K. 
Hidge, because he had given her roses 
for her wedding. She put her foot on a 
projecting boulder and tried her weight 
upon it. 

From its socket in the moist, sandy 
clay the boulder moved. It turned over 
slowly, as if reluctant to leave the bed 
where it had reposed for thousands of 
years, Then with a rush it bounded 
down the raw side of the hill, and Mary 
cried out and. drew herself back. Old 
Hidge looked up. He _ began to 
scramble to his feet ; turned over on his 
hands and knees, raised one hand as if to 
ward off the great stone that seemed 
about to crush him. It passed him with 
hardly an inch to spare. A foot nearer, 
and it would have crushed his head like 
an eggshell. Mary saw it. Joe saw it 
and came running. When he reached 
Henry K. Hidge, the old man was dead. 
The boulder, in passing, had struck the 
handle of Emanuel’s rusty scythe, and 
the blade, falling, had pierced him 
through and through. 


HO was the murderer? Mary, who 

sent the boulder on its way? Or 
Joe, who had been the cause of Mary’s 
attempt to save Hidge? Or Emanuel, 
who placed the scythe against the tree? 
Or Hidge himself, who by his overreach- 
ing had begun it all? Or the glacier 
that a million years ago dropped the 
boulder where it lay? Or God, Who, 
times without number, brings retribution 
to men in the hour of their unclean 
triumph? 


The Doc was a gold-mine in possibilities. He had a 
fine ‘‘front,” a winning eye, and not enough knowledge 


of medicine to make him dangerous. What he needed was a good manager. He got one: the livest wire 
that ever picked a pocket in the streets of Chicago. Their adventures make one of the best humorous stories 


I. K. Friedman ever wrote. 


Be sure to read it in the next (the January ) 
issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the stands December 12th. 


By I. K. Friedman 
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thorny. I never enjoyed that 
J} boyhood of which most men 
speak so glibly; I never knew what it 
was to have indulgent parents, ever 
ready to materialize a wish; I lived 
among poor and not always honest 
people. They worked hard and ap- 
peared to enjoy their vices, as if such 
vices were a defiant challenge to those 
above them—those who might be 
tempted to preach. 

At twenty-two I had an income of 
nearly five thousand dollars a year. My 
brain was wonderfully active, so that 
without exercising any elasticity of 
imagination or optimism, I could easily 
see the time when I should command a 
fortune. From some one on that lower 
level where I had passed my ’teens, I 
had derived and developed a spirit of 
speculation. Without any education to 
assist me, save that which I gathered to 


M 'Y early life had been hard and 





Herbert 


Morton Stoops 


myself in-quiet hours, I fitted myself 
for the office of a stock-broker, and at 
twenty-four I was a junior partner. 

Two more years passed before I fell 
in love. Up to that time money had 
compelled the concentration of all my 
thoughts, and I regarded women, not 
ungallantly, but with indifference. Then 
Miralda came into my life, and brought 
with her sweet presence a greater ambi- 
tion than my own. - Having won her, I 
might have been content to rest satisfied 
with all I had gained, but in her own 
gentle way she spurred me to greater 
effort. | 

Lest it should seem that I am trying 
to apportion the blame for what fol- 
lowed, let me say that never by word of 
mouth did she lead me to believe that 
she was dissatisfied with what I was 
able to give her. There had been a 
time when I was a young man, when I 
dreamed of twenty-five hundred a year 
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as being the limit of aspiration; but 
Miralda changed that view, until there 
came the fretful, irritable mood when 
every sound in my ears attuned itself 
to the exhortation, ‘More—for her 
sake !” 

She would have died rather than that 
I should suffer even from festlessness ; 
and I can only advance as an excuse for 
what I did that she was so near_to the 
ethereal that I felt her to be worthy 
of every moment and every thought that 
I gave her. Indeed, every moment and 
every thought was wasted, if it were not 
concerned with her future. 


E_ had many friends. Some of 

them had climbed higher than I 
had done, but if they flaunted anything 
which Miralda’s pathetic smile would 
seem to suggest was beyond our plane, 
I returned to my business and applied 
new energy. 

I ask for no credit for all that I 
achieved in the open market. There 
were weeks and months when it was 
impossible for me to go wrong. My 
lead was followed by older men. They 
called it luck on my part, but they knew 
in their hearts that my success was the 
result of sheer hard work and careful 
calculation, the application of the mind 
to every detail, and, above all, concen- 
tration. 

But this is not a recital of personal 
achievement; -it is the chronicle of a 
dream that has had greater influence 
over me than all the sermons I remem- 
ber to have heard. Have you ever 
awakened from a dream that has been 
so vivid that you murmur a prayer of 
gratitude for deliverance from sleep? 
And then has the dream tormented you 
until you felt that you must live it? A 
small thing, a slight happening, and 
the whole of the dream has come rush- 
ing back, and by coincidence other links 
have shown themselves during the day, 
until toward the evening you have said 
to yourself, “I feel that I must go on 
and do what I did in the dream.” 

I was applying myself more assidu- 
ously than ever to a market that was 
changing hourly. As a result, I began 
to crumple up, and yielding to the 
advice of my physician and Miralda, I 
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arranged to go to Dieppe to witness the 
start for the Grand Prix. I had never 
interested myself in motor-racing, but 
according to the doctor, it was all the 
better reason why I should go. 

Murgatroyd went with me. He was 
in the “rag-trade,” as he called it, and 
had a length of shop-fronts in the city. 
We were to leave by the night boat from 
Newhaven ; and, during the afternoon, J 
considered with my partner a startling 
preposition that had come from our 
agent in Peru. There was an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the whole of the 
shares in a mining company of some 
magnitude. There had been some trick- 
ery somewhere, and it was obvious to 
me that the works manager had been 
exercising extraordinary craftiness for 
something like twelve months, and had 
kept the mine going by exhibiting faked 
deposits. 


§ Bacaian the shareholders were sup- 

posed to have discovered the truth. 
There was an upheaval, bitter recrimina- 
tions and all manner of threatS. In the 
result, it was possible to acquire the 
whole of the concern for about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

My partner was ultra-cautious. He 
didn’t like the proposition. He held 
that if the works manager had not 
scrupled to deceive the original share- 
holders, he was probably deceiving us 
with his story that in reality the mine 
could be made to yield a wonderful per- 
centage of ore. Personally, I was fever- 
ish to gain possession of the property, 
and I said to my partner that I would 
think over the details and decide 
whether or not it was possible for me 
to handle the affair on my own. It 
meant my risking the whole of my capi- 
tal, but since there was a chance of mak- 
ing anything up to a hundred thousand 
out of the deal, the risk was tempting. 
I remember he said to me: 

“There’s no wisdom in staking the 
whole of your capital on a single throw, 
even if all your experience and all your 
inquiries go to suggest that you are on 
a certainty. Don’t come to any decision 
hastily. I know you think I’m a staid 
old fool, but I’m just as anxious to make 
a fortune as you are. At the same time, 


SPP 
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I don’t like running the risk of making 
myself a beggar. ‘Take a rest, and cable 
me your instructions in the course of a 
few days.” 

So I went away with Murgatroyd, and 
I’m afraid that I bored him to distrac- 
tion during the voyage across the Chan- 
nel by my sentimental regrets at having 
allowed myself to take a holiday with- 
out Miralda. He was an old and valued 
friend, so that I felt no embarrassment 
in talking about my domestic affairs. 
Miralda and I were lovers. 1 know that 
I talked to Murgatroyd of all the beau- 
tiful things the world contained—things 
that I would like to lay at the feet of 
my sweetheart. 


E arrived in Dieppe in the early 

morning and took rooms at the 
Hotel des Voyageurs—quaint, simple 
and free, with one of those delightful 
courtyards wherein it is easy to picture a 
troubadour of centuries before paying 
homage to some one on the balcony 
above. ‘The town itself was filled with 
a distasteful crowd, and although the 
great race was not to be run until two 
days later, there was an incessant hoot- 
ing and snorting of cars. 

The market-place was packed with a 
cosmopolitan people who drank wine 
and talked gasoline; the cafés were 
stuffy and uninteresting. We spent an 
evening in the Casino, that spacious 
building with nothing in it save the 
“tables’—the building that one is al- 
ways told should not be appraised until 
it is finished. Murgatroyd said to me, 
in a jesting manner: 

“T hope you left your gambling in- 
stinct at home, Mercredy, because I 
hate this sort of thing.” 

“So do I, but I like to watch the 
people at the tables,” I said. I made 
him stand by my side and look at the 
types that I pointed out; the “system” 
maniacs, with their notebooks in front 
of them, and their wrinkled faces lack- 
ing all semblance -of color, interested 
Murgatroyd most. 

“T suppose it’s their profession,” he 
said, “but, after all, it’s no more specu- 
lative than yours.” 

“Rubbish,” said I. “In my profes- 
sion one is supposed to exercise a cer- 
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tain amount of brains. I'll show you 
that these men are but children of super- 
stition, lacking not only brains, but man- 
ners.” Whereupon I placed a louis on 
a number. I guessed that the “system” 
men would recognize us for novices, and 
crowd around because of the supposed 
luck that attends the novice. I had no 
thought of winning the odds,—some- 
thing like thirty-six to one,—and even 
when the dismal call, ‘“Dix-neuf,’ came 
across the table, I didn’t know that I 
had won, since my louis was thrown 
down at random. Immediately, Murga- 
troyd and I were surrounded, and when 
next I placed a coin on the table, an 
avalanche followed. 


URGATROYD and I returned to 

the hotel, dined and rose early to 
see the start for the Grand Prix—in fact. 
I rose very early, but when Murgatroyd 
asked me the cause of it, I did not tell 
him the truth. I didn’t want to confess 
that I had awakened from a dream that 
left me wet with perspiration. 

We went to see the racing cars set off, 
returned to the hotel for lunch, lazed in 
the courtyard during the afternoon, 
bathed at about six o’clock, dined early, 
and went on to the Casino. It was while 
crossing the broad roadway to the. en- 
trance to the gardens that Murgatroyd 
divined that all was not well with me. 

“T’ve never known you to be so dull,” 
he said. ‘‘Now and then your brows 
contract as though you were worrying 
about something. I’ve spoken to you 
three or four times, and you haven't 
answered.” 

I apologized, and said: “If I told you 
the truth, you’d probably laugh. I had 
a dream last night and, try as I may, J 
can’t throw off the grip it has taken of 
me.” 

“Healthy people don’t dream,” he 
said. “And yet you didn’t dine heavily 
last night.” 

“No,” I replied. 
in choosing my diet. 
an ordinary dream. I don’t know how 
to explain it to you. It seems to me 
that I was awake half the time, and 
that I actually dreamed without sleep- 
ing—I don’t know.” 

“Gruesome dream?” 


“T was very careful 
But this was not 





“I came to the Casino and tried my system. The result far exceeded my hopes.” 
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“On the contrary,” I said, “it was 
quite exhilarating, up to a point;. but 
the end was difficult to understand—in 
fact, it was as if the end were purposely 
wrapped in a mist. Everything ‘was 
chaotic, opaque, so that if I set out to 
tell you the story, I couldn’t end it, and 
that would leave you dissatisfied.” 

“Dreams,” he said, sadly, “are gen- 
erally an abomination, but you may go 
on if it relieves your mind at all.” 


BEGAN to tell him the story as we 

went along. 

“T dreamed that I was in a bank,” I 
said, “whether’ as a clerk or cashier I 
can’t say. I was married, and there 
were two children. ‘The woman was 
Miralda, just her old sweet self, but I 
was different: in appearance. I was 
younger, and fair, whereas I’m dark and 
well over thirty. Even in the state of 
dreaming I derived amusement from 
studying the features of my other self. 
You can’t really see in the mirror what 
other people see in you. This other self 
was nervous of expression, and had a 


peculiar habit of pulling at the lobe of 


his right ear. I remember that dis- 
tinctly because, still in that dream, I 
said to my other self, ‘Don’t irritate 
everybody by doing that.’ I was 
clothed like any city clerk with socialis- 
tic leanings: the tail coat was out of 
fashion, the red tie was altogether op- 
posed to the dignity of the bank. 
salary was a little tragedy unto itself,— 
thirty shillings a week,—and a silk hat 
was a necessity. 

“Miralda and the children lived a 
dull, heart-breaking suburban life, but 
never a word of complaint from her. 
Then, another man came on the scene 
a dark-visaged man whom I was unable 
to identify.. He came ostensibly as a 
friend, but it was forced upon me in 
many ways that he was in love with 
Miralda. Spurred by jealousy, I con- 
ceived a plan whereby I might enrich 
myself, and so set his advantage at defi- 
ance. From some unknown source, let- 
ters came to me, urging boldness in the 
handling of other people’s money. 
Every letter was a taunt, because of my 
humble circumstances, and every en- 
velope that I tore open seemed to call 


My, 
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out in the tearing, ‘You claim to have an 
active brain—why is it that you cannot 
better your position? Think of all that 
you might be able to do for Miralda, if 
you had the courage to take a little 
risk.’ 

“There was one phase in the dream in 
which I sat alone in a room with piles 
of paper in front of me, and so-called 
‘systems’ of gambling hedging me round. 
I tested these ‘systems’ on a small rou- 
lette cloth, and after many experiments, 
selected that which seemed infallible. 
A fellow-clerk in the bank had hinted 
to me that he was dissatisfied with his 
lot, and at the first opportunity he meant 
to get even with those who kept him in 
bondage, as he called it. His name was 
Ginn—strange that I should remember 
that so distinctly! Possessed of this 
‘system,’ I found myself studying Ginn, 
waiting for the move that I knew he 
must make when his resentment against 
society reached the culminating point. 
I overheard him make inquiries about 
the account of a wealthy patron of the 
bank, one who was seldom seen by us. 
Something told me that Ginn was about 
to take the leap. I left Miralda and the 
children at home, and shortly after 
seven o'clock in the evening, returned to 
the bank. During the afternoon, I had 
carefully prepared the way for the 
night’s work. Once inside the bank, I 
knew exactly where the duplicate keys 
of the safe would be lying, and I had a 
perfect answer ready for anyone who 
entered and found me there. I believe 
it is not unusual for clerks to be left 
behind of an evening in order that they 
may make up leeway. 

“Tt was not until eleven o’clock that 
I plucked up the courage to enter by the 
side door, and no sooner was I inside 
than I realized that I was not alone. 
I heard the soft ‘pad’ of stockinged 
feet; a chisel, or some steel instrument, 
chinked against another. I held my 
breath, and remained motionless in the 
darkness, and after an unconscionably 
long while, the other person, whoever 
he was, resumed his work, as if satisfied 
that his ears had deceived him. Remov- 
ing my own shoes, I crept along the cor- 
ridor which brought me to the manager’s 
private office. The door was partially 
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open, and within the room knelt Ginn. 
He had opened the safe, but before he 
could remove more than a handful of 
gold, I purposely made a noise, stepped 
back quickly into the outer office, and 


kept still. The fiendish idea that had 
come to me worked with complete 
smoothness. Ginn dashed out of the 
manager’s office, along the corridor, and 
out through the side door, just as I had 
anticipated. He left his boots behind 
him, also his hard bowler hat with his 
name witten on the lining band. 

“Swiftly I helped myself to five hun- 
dred pounds in gold and notes, left the 
door of the safe open, and hurried out 
of the bank, taking great care to remove 
all traces of my having been there. I 
reached home without any further ad- 
venture befalling me, and tried to estab- 
lish an alibi by protesting to Miralda, 
who was in bed, that all the evening I 
had been engaged in the little workshop 
at the bottom of the garden. I con- 
cealed the stolen money in that same 
workshop, and the next morning went 
to the bank as usual. 

“Everything fitted into the whole just 
like dovetailed pieces. Ginn had ab- 
sconded. His boots and hat had been 
found. The police were informed. I 
remained at the bank for some time, 
then fell ill—purposely. I was given a 
month’s leave of absence, and set out to 
make the fortune at which I aimed. I 
have no recollection of how I explained 
this departure to Miralda.” 

Murgatroyd stopped me, with the 
words, ‘““Here we are. You may con- 
tinue the story when we get inside.” 

We sauntered lazily up to the tables, 
and got a position where we could over- 
look the fateful bowl in which the ball 
traveled. Above it, the square lamp 
where the winning numbers were shown 
automatically, glowed down on our 
heads. 

“I’m going on with the dream, Mur- 
gatroyd,” I whispered, ‘whether you 
like it or not. I feel that I must tell it 
to some one. I came to a Casino similar 
to this—” 

He stopped me again, but not by 
word of mouth. His eyes, and mine, 
had lifted simultaneously from the roll- 
ing ball, and were looking across the 
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table to where a young man was stand- 
ing—a fair young man, wearing an out- 
of-date tail coat. His tie was a bril- 
liant red, and the finger and thumb of 
his right hand were plucking nervously 
at the lobe of his right ear. Now, mark 
the extraordinary mood that came over 
me: I did not wish to call Murga- 
trovd’s attention to the young man, or, 
rather, I did not wish him to think 
that I saw him. Subconsciously, I 
was suffering from fear—fear of being 
found out. My own personality seemed 
to die away; that Other Self was in 
closer touch with the world. 

It never occurred to me that Murga- 
troyd might come to the conclusion that 
I had presented him with a ready-made 
dream—that I had prearranged my 
color scheme, as it were, and having 
previously met the fair young man in 
the town, used him as a puppet. Per- 
haps Murgatroyd saw in my eyes the 
fear with which I was obsessed. Perhaps 
he was being overwhelmed by the 
strange jumble of coincidences. He said 
to me, quickly and jerkily, ‘Yes, yes. 
Go on.” 

And I took up the thread of my story 
and forgot that anyone else was present 
save ourselves and the young man on 
the other side of the table. 

“T came to the Casino, Murgatroyd, 
and tried my system. The result far 
exceeded my hopes. On the first 
night—” 

There was a murmuring behind us. 
An elderly Frenchman, accompanied by 
a young woman, apologized profusely 
for treading on my heel. The young 
woman said to him, excitedly, as she 
pointed across the room to my Other 
Self (as I continue to call him) : 

“He is there! Look! «Last night he 
won five thousand francs.” 

The elderly gentleman screwed a 
monocle into his eye-socket and scruti- 
nized the pale face, then grunted as 
though dissatisfied with the reward for 
the exertion. 


cc 


5 ee ace Far exceeded my hopes,” I 
whispered to Murgatroyd, “and having 
made—’” No. I did not dare repeat the 
words of the young woman behind me. 
Murgatroyd would most certainly not 
stand that. “Having made a nice round 








sum, I returned 
to my hotel. 
There, I made 
a distressing 
discovery. 
According to 
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came with a dull, muffled sound as 
when one suffers from a severe 
cold. 

‘There was a movement 
on the other side of the 
table; some one 
» shuffled out of a chair 
and laughed foolishly 
as he pushed himself 


among the crowd. 
The fair young man 


reached somewhat fe- 
verishly for the va- 
cated chair, spread 
his elbows upon 
the table, a sheet 
of notepaper within 
the arc formed by his 
» arms; he did not look 
' up even when several 
old gamblers at the head 
. of the table left their 
%° places and came behind 
his chair, intent on follow- 
ing his lead. 

With all the folly of an 
ostrich that buries its head in 
the sand, I fancied that it 


‘ | £ , , 
the Paris | h ener would be possible to divert 
edition of ac Euipped'** Murgatroyd’s attention from 


one of the Lon- 

don dailies, Ginn 
had surrendered himself to the police, 
and was to be brought before the court 
the next day! Why distressing? Because 
Ginn would deny that he had taken the 
whole of the sum that was missing. He 
would be able to say, too, that while 
he was in the bank he heard a noise 


that— And then suspicion might fall 
on me. 
“IT passed through torment that 


night. In the morning, I endeavored to 
find a way out of my difficulties. It 
would be quite possible to return most 
of the stolen money if I went straight 
back to London, but there. would be a 
prosecution, and Miralda and the chil- 
dren might suffer—starve—while I was 
undergoing punishment. To give the 
system another test—to win so much 
that the dear ones would be safe, no 
matter what happened to me—came as 
a most natural suggestion.” 

Murgatroyd appeared not to be 
listening, and to my ears my own words 





young man just 
as he was about 


to end his life. 


the youth by talking rapidly, 
and I went on: 

“So, in the dream, I returned to the 
Casino the next evening, and began by 
feeling for an opening—first the even 
chances with only a louis at stake; then 
a hundred francs on a single number. 
How I quivered as the croupier began 
to rain money in my direction!” 
“Cing!” droned the man in the center. 


HERE was a murmuring all around 

the table, and a general rush toward 

the young man’s chair. The croupier 

was jerking a stream of money in his 

direction ; there was a peculiar smile on 
his face. 

“And I 
minutes. 


won during the first ten 
I won two or three hundred 
francs. Then I fell back on the system. 
Thousands of francs seemed to come 
my way ; at one time, I was in a position 
to laugh at the world—if possession of 
means grants one that privilege. Then, 
suddenly, the system began to fail; I 
became nervous and fretful ; people were 
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crowding round my chair, and I felt like 
springing up and—” 

I shut my eyes tightly, as a burst of 
sound came from the center of that 
strange group on the other side of the 
table. The fair young man who was 
living my dream, cried out in English 
and with fierce anger in his voice: 
“Damn you, get back from my chair.” 

And I knew, too, that Murgatroyd 
had closed his eyes, and that he was 
listening intently for my further words. 
“But there’s no end to the dream,” I 


murmured. “All dark — misty — inex- 
plicable.” 

“The system began to fail,” prompted 
Murgatroyd. 

“Yes, yes, it began to fail. The 


people left my chair and the systemites 
went back to their places; they were 
grinning. I plunged, in the hope of 
getting back my losses. The figure 
three seemed to be raised from the cloth 
.—seemed to beckon to me. I placed five 
hundred francs on it. Some one whis- 
pered, ‘Fool!’ I didn’t care. I was 
caught by superstition and ready to fol- 
low any hint or coincidence. The three 
fascinated me. I kept repeating to 
myself: “Three—three years’—three 
years’ penal servitude.’ I was half 
blinded ; I could scarcely see the cloth ; 
but out of the darkness came the face of 
my beautiful Miralda; it was wet with 
tears. She sobbed, ‘Boy, boy, why did 
you do it? We were so happy.’ Some 
one behind me laughed outright. I 
leaped up—” 

“Stop,” called Murgatroyd. 

I opened my eyes and looked across 
at the fair young man. He had jumped 
up, and with clenched fists was facing a 
sinister-looking watcher who was shak- 
ing with suppressed laughter. An 
attendant ran from a recess near the win- 
dow that looked on the gardens. He 
spoke soothingly to the fair young man, 
and urged the other away. The young 
man regained his chair, picked up his 
notes—the system notes—and glanced 
appealingly at the lamp above the 
roulette wheel whereon would be shown 
the winning number or color. 

Again I whimpered to Murgatroyd: 
“But there’s no end to the dream.” 

“Go on,” he replied, softly. 
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The young man was now sitting with 

his hands pressed to his cheeks, his eyes 
staring at the green cloth. There was 
a vacant chair on either side of him; 
the people who follow the luck of the 
novice had left him to himself ; he had 
ceased to interest them since he had 
ceased to win. Mechanically he placed 
some notes on the table; he didn’t 
appear to care what happened. With 
wonderful calm, he lighted a cigarette 
and watched the blue smoke swirl 
upward. .... 

“Before the end was reached—” 

“Speak a little louder,” said Murga- 
troyd, irritably; “I can hardly hear 
you.” 

“T had seen a thousand pictures pass 
before my eyes. The judge looking 
down at me and shaking his head, 
reproachfully. I heard every word he 
said: ‘There is no excuse for you. In 
your case there were no extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Your employers had always 
treated you with extreme fairness; there 
was the prospect of early promotion. 
But avarice had taken hold of you; it 
blinded you to your duty; in your pas- 
sion to acquire money, you forgot the 
magnitude of the gift that God had 
given you in the shape of your wife and 
children.’ I called out in the court, 
‘Yes, but it was for her sake that I did 
it. And from all parts of the court 
came the murmur: ‘Coward.’..... 
I staked my last ten francs, and closed 
my eyes. If fortune would be kind to me 
this once, I would commence the careful 
game—the steady even chances until I 
had recovered my losses; then, I would 
quit the tables and return home. ..... 
Another face came to taunt me—Ginn’s. 
It showed itself just above the lamp. It 
was white, and the eyes were full of suf- 
fering; I could see his shoulders and 
the hideous arrows on the dun cloth. 
He looked at him and turned back his 
lips in contempt: ‘Swine,’ he said. 
ae te The last ten francs went after 
the rest. I had lost.” 

“And then?” whispered Murgatroyd. 
“That wasn’t the end.” 

“No. Not the end. There was still 
another chance. I .unlaced from my 
watch-guard the simple gold crucifix 
given to me by Miralda.” 














Murgatroyd gripped me tightly by 
the arm. I had closed my eyes again. 
He said, as if speaking to himself—as 
if I hadn’t noticed him watching the 
young man at the table: ‘“He’s holding 
up a crucifix and trying to catch the eye 
of the croupier. He is asking him to 
appraise it. Now, it. goes—on—on the 
‘three.’ The fool!” 

“He’s lost,” I said sharply, still with 
my eyes closed. “Lost! And that’s all 
I remember—all.” 

I heard the scraping of a chair on the 
polished floor. I looked across. The 
young man was standing up, and light- 
ing another cigarette. His face was 
perfectly calm; he blew out the match 
without haste, carefully dropped the 
thing in a receptacle on the edge of the 
table, and began to saunter toward 
the door. 

We let him go. As the door swung 
back into place, I was conscious of a 
great rush of blood to my head. Il 
fastened on Murgatroyd’s arm. 

“T’ve got it,” I cried. “I’ve got the 
end of the dream.” And I ran swiftly 
toward the door, caring not for the 
murmurs of impatience from the 
gamblers at the tables. Murgatroyd fol- 
lowed, but I kept a few yards ahead. 
The grounds were nearly empty of 
people. The night was dark and the sea 
beyond the high wall that flanks the 
Casino moaned dismally. 

“Find him!’ I shouted over my 
shoulder, and Murgatroyd darted away 
to the left as the words left my lips. I 





heard a scuffling, then a call: ‘Give 
me a hand.” 
Murgatroyd had gripped the fair 


young man just as he was about to end 
his wretched life. I wrenched the 
revolver from his hand; we backed him 
against the wall. He began to whine: 





WHO KNOWS? 






“Let me alone. Give me a few min- 
utes to myself. I’m not afraid.” 

“Quick!” I said sternly. ‘How much 
have you lost?” 

“All I had,” he answered. 

“You’re an Englishman. 
in trouble.” 

“T deserve it. This is what comes of 
—of listening to people.” 

“You’re a bank clerk?” 

I couldn’t see his face distinctly in 
the darkness, but I know that he 
trembled. 

“Yes,” he admitted grudgingly. “And 
I suppose you’re detectives.” 


And you're 


“Nothing of the sort,” said I. “We 
want to help you.” 

“It’s past helping now,” he said 
bitterly. 


“You’ve been gambling with other 
people’s money ?” 

“How do you know? 
was tired of being a slave, and when 
the chance came—” 

“Don’t,” I said to Murgatroyd, who 
was about to take up the inquisition. 
Then, to the young man: “You ab- 
sconded—”’ 

“With five hundred! ‘There, you’ve 
got the truth. Now, do what you like.” 

“I’m going to help you,” I said again. 
“Are you married ?” 


“No ” 
“What’s your name?” ; 
There was a long wait. I was 


trembling like a girl in the presence of 
something unnameable. 

“Ginn,” said the young man. “Robert 
Ginn.” 


oe all. We did our best to give 
the young man another start in life. 
From Dieppe I telegraphed to my part- 
ner that I had decided to take his advice 
about the Peru mine. 


“The Fool! ” There isn’t a writing man living who selects such unusual twists of life as the themes 
for stories as Henry C. Rowland. And of all he has written, he has never used so 


extraordinary a plot as that ot ‘The Fool,” a short story which will appear in the next—the January —issue 
of THE GREEN Book MAGazINe. It is the story of a girl of fine instincts and fine training who decided, for 
a reason which she considered justifiable, to pose in the nude. Can you imagine such a situation? The aver- 
age person could not, but Mr. Rowland makes you understand the 
mental state which would lead to just such a determination. 


By Henry C. Rowland 
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[a ||HE love-story of Rose Har- 
i Ag grave, American heiress, and 
| Ladislav Moniuszko, young 
Polish pianist, is told in this 
striking novel. Ladislav has won fame but 
not success abroad, and has come to 
America, accompanied by his father Casi- 
mir—whose idle life has been devoted to 
making his son a means of revenue to him- 
self and who keeps his son ignorant of the 
fact that he is of age—and by his mother 
Zofia. They are of the Polish nobility. 

Mrs. Emery, patron of the Moniuszkos’ 
in Paris, calls with the Duke of Surrey, 
who seeks to win Rose Hargrave for her 
fortune. While Mrs. Emery and Surrey 
are waiting to be summoned to the 
Moniuszko apartment, the door-man ush- 
ers in Mrs. Hargrave and her daughter 
Rose. _ They have come, they explain to 
Mrs. Emery, to ask Ladislav’s opinion of 
Rose’s playing, and arrange for lessons. 

Mrs. Emery, knowing Casimir as mer- 
cenary and wanting a fair judgment of 
Rose’s talent, suggests that she introduce 
Rose as her protégée, a poor music stu- 
dent. Rose and her mother slip off their 
jewels. and go to meet the Poles. 

After hearing Rose play, Ladislav pro- 
claims her a real musician and offers to 
give her advice and assistance gratis. 

Still to conceal her identity, and yet 
hoping to provide some way of repaying 
Ladislav, Rose Hargrave has her uncle 
and aunt, the Van Tassells, engage the 
young pianist for a private concert. Van 
Tassell sends an advance check for one 
hundred dollars to Casimir, who receives 
it on the morning following one of his 
gambling debauches, during which he has 
distributed I. O. U.’s freely. He notes 
that Van Tassell’s check might easily be 
raised to four hundred. 

Ladislav makes a tour of New England, 
with great success. 

Meantime the Duke of Surrey has de- 
clared his love to Rose. She neither 
accepts nor rejects him. Then Ladislav, 
still thinking her poor, makes violent love 
to her, and though she knows the draw- 
backs to life as a musician’s wife, she 
admits to herself that she loves him. 

Gossip couples Rose’s name with that of 
Ladislav, and her relatives are horrified 
and indignant. The evening of the Van 
Tassell musicale arrives; Rose’s father 
and uncle—Hargrave and Van Tassell— 
discover that the check for the hundred- 
dollar retainer paid Ladislav has been 
raised to four hundred. 

Summoning Rose, her father commands 
her to still the gossiping tongues by cut- 
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ting Ladislav publicly that evening: the 
alternative is exposure and prosecution of 
Ladislav for the raised check. Rose 
knows that Casimir and not Ladislav must 
be the guilty one; but she knows too 
that Ladislav would have to suffer for it. 
To save him, therefore, she consents— 
and carries out the cruel business. So 
Ladislav, already flaming with resentment 
at an affront offered him by the Duke of 
Surrey, learns that his adored Rose is 
not poor but rich, and suffers the abysmal 
humiliation of her public failure to 
recognize him. He can interpret it all 
only in one way: she has been making 
sport of him; he goes home in despair. 


ADISLAV’S fame grows. He casts 
off old musical bonds; his heartbreak 
leads him into new fields of music. He 
begins work on an opera, laboring well 
into the summer at a little seaside resort. 
Chance brings Surrey and the Har- 
graves to this same resort. Surrey takes 
Rose, Mrs. Hargrave and Van Tassell’s 
young son Chauncey out in a sailboat. 
They are becalmed, but Chauncey loses 
the anchor, with the result that the tide 
carries them almost out to sea—almost, 
for they encounter another becalmed sail- 
boat at anchor and ask permission to tie 
to it. The boats are made fast—and then 
Surrey discovers to his chagrin that the 
other sailboat is Ladislav’s, with the elder 
Moniuszkos as passengers. Rose wishes 
to go aboard Ladislav’s vessel, and so 
Casimir changes places with her. And 
when a breeze springs up, Rose insists on 
sailing back in Ladislav’s boat. Thus it 
happens that Surrey, Casimir, Mrs. Har- 
grave and the boy sail back together, and 
Ladislav, Rose and Zofia follow. 

The breeze swiftly rises to a tempest; 
finally Ladislav’s boat capsizes. The three 
cling to the overturned hull, but the 
women become exhausted, and Ladislav 
realizes that,their only hope ig for him to 
swim to shore with one of them. Which 
shall he save? The agony of Ladislav’s 
decision is finally solved by his mother, 
who by a ruse distracts his attention to 
Rose and then lets go her hold and sinks. 
Ladislav and Rose are rescued by Har- 
grave and Surrey. 

Hargrave still holds the raised check 
over Ladislav and Rose to prevent their 
marriage, and takes Rose away to Europe. 
Ladislav, before he has sufficiently recov- 
ered from his grief and the illness follow- 
ing the wreck, plunges into work and 
against his doctor’s orders engages to play 
at a great concert in Carnegie Hall. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
And plays some tune with subtle finger- 


ing 
On a small cithern, fyll of tears and 


sleep 

And heavy pleasure that is quick to 
weep, 

And sorrow with the honey in her 


mouth ; 
And for this might of music that he 


doth, a 
Are all souls drawn toward him with 
great love, 
And weep for sweetness of the noise 
thereof. 
Swinsurne, “St. Dorothy.” 


/ qa ||HERE were only three thou- 

T ' sand people in Carnegie Hall 
__* |} that night; yet it seemed 
as if all New York had crowded into 
the space. 

The broad slant of the lower floor 
was a mosaic of heads. The great 
horseshoe of boxes was brilliant with 
impressionist color—splashes of  be- 
jeweled womankind and sketchy men 
in rigorous black and ‘white. Above 
it was another horseshoe of almost 
equal splendor; and then, above and 
above, came three other receding pa- 
rabolas of humanity. 

The last man in the last row almost 
touched the ceiling. He was only a 
point to the roving eye, and Ladislav 
was to him only a pigmy at a toy piano. 
Yet so thorough was the spell, so 
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“"What Will People Say?’’ 


Cie ued a aie 


“*‘We Can't Have Everything ”’ etc. 
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hushed the attention of the thousands, 
so perfect the carrying power of 
Ladislav’s tone, that the softest note, 
almost inaudible to the woman in the 
front row downstairs, was also just 
audible to the farthest man aloft. 

But, enormous as were the receipts 
for Ladislav, the concert made a 
heavier draft on his vitality. When he 
went to the concert-hall, it was in spite 
of his physician’s solemn warning that 
he took his life into his hands. Sol- 
diers are not the only people whom 
music leads into the jaws of death. 


ADISLAV had never played with 

such abandon. He felt that it 
might be his last concert on earth, and 
he gave forth his soul without restraint 
of ardor or tenderness, without fear 
of overcolor or overexpression. 

While Ladislav played, his physician 
waited for him in the green-room. In 
the two intermissions the doctor plied 
him with the most potent stimulants 
he knew, for Ladislav demanded only 
strength enough for this night. After 
that, he would take rest enough. And 
every chord seemed a step nearer to 
that little white graveyard where he 
asked to be Jaid when the time came. 

During the climax of the final num- 
ber his head swam till he lost con- 
sciousness of what he was doing. He 
simply trusted his fingers. But they 
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had been so schooled, so beaten and 
drilled and spurred, that they went 
through their maneuvers unguided, like 


riderless cavalry horses. The finale 
was a charge of heavy dragoons. The 
piano roared with the thunders of 
Ladislav’s every force. The last chords 
crashed, crashed, crashed! The audi- 
ence in its thousands rose at him with 
salvos of frenzy. 

Ladislav seemed to be smitten with 
blindness as the tempest was let loose 
about his head. He bowed low, turned 
and with quaking knees just gained the 
stage door before he fell in a swoon. 
He would have dropped to the floor 
had Casimir’s arms not been ready. 

As the doctor worked over him, the 
audience, unconscious of his plight, 
roared as if a Nero had loosed all the 
hungry beasts of the Coliseum. 


HEN at length Ladislav came back 

to consciousness, he thought for 
a moment that he was again in the 
storm that had wrecked his life. Then 
he understood the huge call of the 
people. He tried to rise. His physi- 
cian forced him back on the ccuch and 
demanded gruffly : 

“What are you trying to do?” 

“They call me. I should go.” 

“Let them call. You stay here.” 

“No, no. They call me. I most go. 
I belong to them.” 

As the uproar continued, he grew 
frantic and tore at the restraining 
hands of his father and the doctor, till 
finally they had to release him. 

He staggered out upon the stage, and 
now those lazier ones who had let the 
rest applaud for them joined the pan- 
demonium. 

Ladislav quailed before the vast wind 
of enthusiasm, but there was a strange 
stimulus in it. He bowed and bowed, 
smote his heart, waved his hands to 
the people in delirious gratitude, but 
shook his head at the calls of “Encore!” 
that showered from every direction. 

Then some one cried: “ ‘Warum!’ 
Play ‘Warum! ” 

The little piece had come to be asso- 
ciated with his name; he had played it 
so often for an encore—though no one 
knew what it meant to him. 
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The whole crowd took up the word: 
““Warum! ‘Warum! ‘Warum! ” 

There was no resisting the mandate. 
Ladislav went to the piano, and the 
tempest was so instantly hushed that 
the silence seemed enormous. 

He sat down, looked out on the 
breathless host and smiled sadly to 
himself. 

He was, as the manager had said, 
a “made man.” But made of what ?— 
of sorrows, of vanities, of losses, of 
regrets, of why’s. The two that he 
wanted most would not come at the call 
of his need; yet here were thousands 
who had gathered at the mere sight 
of his name on a poster. Why? 
Why? 

He played the piece as he had never 
played it before. It meant more than 
it had ever meant before. The Why 
of his life was more stupendous, more 
crushing, suffocating. It was not a 
piano that gave forth such tones, but 
a soul—a soul speaking in many voices, 
in more desires than one, with more 
than one despair. 

As the last soft harmony glimmered 
away into oblivion, he still sat motion- 
less. The mob waited, listening for 
the close of the dying sweetness, seem- 
ing to hear it after it was silence. 
Then gradually the applause began— 
with a patter of hands like an oncom- 
ing rain, and then with the clamor of 
the full flood and the hoarse cry of a 
multitudinous voice. 

Again there was an abrupt hush. All 
the staring eyes saw Ladislav sway, 
grope as in the dark, clutch vainly at 
the piano and slowly topple to the 
floor in a still heap. 

There was a murmur of consterna- 
tion. 


ASIMIR and the doctor ran out on 

the stage.* The people began to 
drift forward. The aisles choked. 
Women were crushed, thrown down, 
trampled. Some one screamed. There 
were cries of terror, of pain—panic. 

Casimir rose to the occasion. He 
stepped to the footlights, lifted his 
hand with an imperiousness that only 
he could display. Curiosity checked 
the stampede. He called out: 


















“My son, Monsieur Moniuszko, have 
only faint. He play against the doc- 
tor’s order, to not disappointment the 
ladies and gentlamans who are so kind 
by him. Be so nice and to go out quiet. 
It is all right—all right!” 

Meanwhile the physician had sup- 
ported Ladislav off the stage to the 
couch. The crowd dispersed, the men 
laughing at Casimir’s . English, the 
women bewailing Ladislav’s misfor- 
tune. 

The green-room filled with anxious 
visitors who knew or claimed to know 
Ladislav. Casimir kept them at bay 
with firm suavity. When Ladislav 
could be moved to his carriage, it re- 
quired a squad of police to open a 
way through the pack that had massed 
together before the stage entrance. 

Mr. Geisenheimer said to Casimir in 
the carriage—and he-chuckled like a 
ghoul as he spoke: 

“T’m awfully sorry for the boy. But 
it’s an ill wind, you know. This is 
the greatest advertisement a _press- 
agent ever dreamed of. It will be tele- 
graphed all over the country and cabled 
to Europe. I couldn’t have managed 
it better myself.” 

At the hotel a platoon of reporters 
gathered in the office. 

When Mr. Geisenheimer faced them, 
he hid his rapture under a mask of 
tragedy. He doubted that Ladislav 
would live till morning; he hinted at 
a romance; he artfully gave a clue to 
a dozen romances, to each of which 
some reporter added enough fancy to 
fill a column with apparently sober 
truths—fact founded on fiction. 

That night, while the telegraph-wires 
were flashing across the continent news 
of the great musician’s disaster, while 
the cables were darting it beneath the 
seas, while the type-setters in a thou- 
sand cities were filling their sticks.with 
it or writing it on their intelligent ma- 
chines, while the presses of two hemi- 
spheres were rolling it forth on miles 
of paper—the great musician lay on his 
bed, in a country far from home. 

He was famous at last, and it did 
not make him glad, as he had dreamed. 
The rainbow had lured him over land 
and sea, over desert and crag, and at 
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the end of it the pot of gold was only 
a heap of brass. He was very tired, 
very weak, very lonely, very young, 
very much in need of mothering—des- 
perately in need of a woman’s comfort. 
He would have given all the laurels, 
impalpably weighting his brow, for 
the cool, soft palm, “the tender in- 
ward,” of one little hand. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Te lightest-hearted, sweetest- 
voiced, smoothest-oared gondo- 
lier on the Grand Canal was 
Luigi Priuli. For a month it had been 
his privilege to act as water-coachman 
to an elderly American and his daugh- 
ter. But envious as the other gondohieri 
were, Luigi was not content. 

“They pay well, gli Americani, but 
they do not care for my songs or my 
stories,’ he complained. “When I tell 
them who murdered whom in this casa 
or that, they are not listening. The old 
father is like a marble man. The girl 
was not pretty when I first saw her, 
but she grows prettier every day— 
either it is my imagination or the Adri- 
atic air or my smooth rowing. But 
Meesa Rosa Arragravve certainly 
grows more beautiful each day.” 

One morning, as the Hargraves 
glided under the Rialto bridge, they 
were hailed and stopped by the Con- 
tessa di Peri, an American woman 
lately widowed of an unlamented for- 
eign husband. 

“Pardon my interrupting your noto- 
rious calm,” she said, “but I must say 
my a rivederci’s. I leave on the after- 
noon train for Hamburg, where I take 
the Prinzessin Therese for America. 
So sorry to leave dear old Venezia, but 
my lawyers have called for me. Here 
is the latest Paris Herald, if you haven’t 
seen it.” 

Hargrave wunbent enough to say, 
“Venice will be deader than ever with- 
out you ;” but when she had moved on, 
he growled: “Glad she’s going. There 
was no escaping her, even on the water. 
By the way, I had a telegram from 
Sent He’s leaving England to come 

ere.” 










































Next morning showed the two steamers once more abreast. The Contessa complained to Rose that the engines 
had worked so hard all night that she could not sleep. That day the steward brought another wireless telegram. 
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“Mother will 





“Indeed!” said Rose. 
be pleased.” 
Hargrave was stung by Rose’s indtf- 


ference. 

“You don’t half appreciate the 
Duke,” he said. “He has the tenacity 
of a great financier.” 

“T think he is one,” said Rose; “but 
he’s losing precious time trying to cor- 
ner me.” 

“He'll marry you yet,” said Har- 
grave. 

“Dad,” said Rose, with a gentle re- 
lentlessness that matched the relentless- 
ness of her father as gray velvet might 
match steel, “you’ve kept me from the 
man I ‘love. You’ve taken advantage 
of my very love of him to force me to 
torment him and make him hate me. 
But you can’t make me marry Surrey. 
The more you try, the harder I find it 
not to hate him; and I don’t want to 
forget that he saved Ladislav’s life.” 

“We'd better not renew that old sub- 
ject just now,” said Hargrave. “What’s 
the news from the other side?” 

Rose read the usual budget of Amer- 
ican events: a melodramatic mixture 
of stupendous disasters, odious lynch- 
ings, financial cyclones, the hecatombs 
of horrible fires in hotels, theaters and 
excursion boats, wholesale slaughters 
by train-wrecks. From Europe the 
West has an appropriate appearance of 
one gorgeous sunset. At length Rose 
came to a paragraph that seemed to 
stop her heart: 

New York, November 20.—There was 

a great sensation at the Moniuszko con- 

cert last night. At the end of one of the 

most brilliant successes ever gained in 

America by a pianist, Moniuszko, who 

appeared against his physician’s orders, 

was compelled to play an encore. As he 
finished it, he fell to the floor uncon- 
scious. A panic was narrowly averted by 
the presence of mind of the pianist’s 
father, who ran to his rescue. The pianist 
was taken to his hotel, where he is lying 
at the point of death. There are various 
conflicting accounts of his malady. It is 
said to relate to some emotional crisis. 

It will be remembered that his sail-boat 

was wrecked in a storm last summer. 

His mother was drowned, but he man- 

aged to save the daughter of a promi- 

nent financier. 

Rose’s face showed such alarm that 
her father said: 
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“What’s the matter? 
frightened.” 

“Nothing,” said Rose. “There is an 
account of a big railroad accident, and 
I thought I recognized some of the 
names, but I’m mistaken.” 

“Let me see the paper,” said Har- 
grave. 

Somehow, a passing breeze took it 
out of Rose’s hands into the water, and 
it sank before Hargrave could res- 
cue it. 

“I think I'll go back to the palazzo,” 
said Rose. “I’m tired.” 


HE Contessa di Peri had tipped the 

porter who bestowed her last bun- 

dle in her compartment, and she had 

settled back to enjoy D’Annunzio’s 

latest study in scarlet and black, when 

the door was opened and some one 
started to enter. 

The Contessa protested peevishly: 
“T have reserved this compartment.” 

“Mayn’t I share it? I’m all alone.” 

“Rose Hargrave! But where are you 
going, and where are your father and 
mother ?”” 

“At the hotel. I had such a time 
catching you! Almost missed the train. 
Going back to America. Telegraphed 
for a stateroom in your ship—you 
wont mind my using your ocean, will 
you?” 

“Delighted! But isn’t it sudden?” 

“Yes and no. I've grown tired of 
Venice, but Mother would stay. When 
I heard you were going back, I couldn't 
resist the chance of such chaperonage. 
Dad was furious, of course. But that’s 
nothing new ; and I try not to spoil him 
by overindulgence. So here I am!” 

At Hamburg, Rose found a place re- 
served for her—there was room enough 
and to spare, at this season. She also 
found a telegram from her father. It 
commanded her to come back, but she 
only smiled and noted with relief that 
Luigi, after taking her and her one 
small purloined trunk to the station, 
had evidently obeyed her instructions 
and not delivered her note till she was 
safely out of reach. The next train 
from Venice could not reach Hamburg 
till after the Prinzessin Therese had 
sailed. 
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The Contessa was a cheerful com- 
panion through the North Sea, and 
Rose loved her for her superiority to 
vulgar curiosity, or at least for self- 
control enough to avoid asking ques- 
tions. When they entered the Chan- 
nel, however, the Contessa immured 
herself in her stateroom. To such a 
monster as the Prinzessin the Channel 
was nothing; but the very memory of 
the place conquered the Contessa, and 
Rose was left alone. There were few 
passengers, and they uninteresting. 

The ship carried a wireless-telegraph 
apparatus. The little press for print- 
ing the bills-of-fare was used also for 
issuing a tiny daily paper. The morn- 
ing after the Scilly Islands were lost 
to view, the issue of the journal pub- 
lished, along with the stock-market 
quotations and a few typical American 
disasters, the statement: 


The pianist Moniuszko is still confined 
to his bed. His condition shows no 
improvement. 


OSE sat in her steamer-chair and 

stared with helpless impatience at 
the dull monochrome of sea and sky. 
She felt a vain regret—not new with 
her—that God had made the seas so 
wide. She dared not send a message to 
Ladislav, whose opinion of her she 
feared to imagine. For days and days 
the engines must throb in the desert of 
waves before she could know another 
word of what was going on in the far- 
off West. And in those days what 
could not happen? 

Her one comfort was her firm resolve 
that she would go to Ladislav and ask 
to be forgiven; her one delight was the 
feeling that her father was too far away 
to prevent. 

On the morning of the second day 
out of sight of land, the Contessa had 
recovered courage enough to come 
forth. She lay asleep in her steamer- 
chair. Rose’s casual gaze noted that 
on the empty horizon, far to the rear, 
there was a dot. She watched it idly 
now and then as she looked up from 
her book. In the afternoon it was a 
large dot with a little line of smoke 
faintly traced on the sky. Rose was 
pleased to think of neighbors on this 
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lonely sea. Perhaps some one else was 
also hastening to some one beloved and 
in danger. 

A deck-steward stood before her with 
a sealed envelope. He touched his hat. 

“Bitte, Friéulein, ein vireless Tele- 
gram fiir Sie.” 

“For me?” 

“Ja freilich, Es ist eben jetzt vom 
andern Schiff angekommen.” 

“What boat is that?” 

“Das ist ein englisches Dampfschiff, 
Friulein; es heisst Ionic.” 

Rose was. puzzled with the double 
mystery—that the telegram should have 
come across the void, and that anyone 
on the other boat should have known 
of her presence on this. She smiled as 
she opened the enevlope. She. read: 





Miss Rose Hargrave, 
On board the Prinzessin Therese: 
Caught the Jonic at Cherbourg. Meet 
you in New York. Otherwise have cabled 
Henry to take care of you if you arrive 
first. 
HARGRAVE. 


Rose looked at the distant speck on 
the horizon, and her heart sank. The 
waiting steward touched his cap. 

“Giebt es keine Antwort, Fraulein?” 

Rose sighed, tore half a_ fly-leaf 
from the book she had been reading, 
and with a dismal smile wrote: 

Delighted. 


HAT noon at luncheon she said to 

the captain, who had placed her 
and the Contessa on his either hand: 
“My father is on the Jonic. Are you 
going to let her beat you to New 
York?” 

“Tt is against the rules to make a 
racing,” said the captain. “I shall ar- 
rive by New York on my schedule 
time. It is enough, nicht wahr?” 

“But you had such a good start!” 

“Dot makes nutting owit, Fraulein.” 

All afternoon Rose sat on deck, with 
her eyes fastened on the distant blot. 
As the night shrouded the sea and sky 
in one gloom, the Jonic was lost to 
view. But in time the girl’s straining 
eyes discerned the light at the mast- 
head. Though it seemed not to move, 
at midnight, when she left the deserted 
deck, it was just abreast. 





























The next morning she looked from 
her porthole at dawn. Her gaze 
searched the crimson margin of the 
sea, and at Jength found a dark blur 
of smoke—now far to the west. The 
Tonic was miles ahead. 

She waited for her breakfast till the 
captain appeared. With a tone of light 
raillery she said: 

“They tell me the Jonic ‘is now five 
miles or so in the lead.” 

“Abowit fife mile,’ smiled the cap- 
tain. “She is a goot boat.” 

“Much better than this?” Rose asked. 

“Ach, nein-nicht besser as my boat, 
but a goot boat.” 

“T thought the Germans claimed the 
supremacy of the sea now in passenger 
service,” Rose suggested. 

“Ve have it—yes.” 

“Yet the Englishman is going to lead 
you into New York,” Rose insinuated, 
“in spite of your good start.” 

The captain glowered and said: “I’m 
not so zhure.” 

He left the table early. 


N EXT morning showed the two 
steamers once more abreast. The 
men who made up the smoking-room 
pool on the day’s run found that they 
had all guessed far too low. The Con- 
tessa complained to Rose that the 
engines had worked so hard all night 
that she could not sleep. 

The next morning Rose saw, with a 
sudden rapture of hope, that the little 
scarf of English smoke was now some 
miles astern. 

That day the steward brought an- 
other wireless telegram: 


Be careful to avoid exposure. 
HARGRAVE. 


The Contessa, who was alongside, 
asked to see the message. 

“How thoughtful of your father!” 
she said. 

“He’s very considerate,’ said Rose. 

All that morning the English ship 
gained. The line of smoke from her 
funnels grew thicker, longer and 
deeper. The endless procession of pas- 
sengers trotting round the deck talked 
of nothing but the contest between the 
two boats. 
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The captain grew surly when asked 
who would win. 

“Dere is no race!” he roared. “It is 
against the rules dat ve make a racing.” 

But it was noted that he called the 
chief engineer to the bridge, and that 
as they talked they kept their glasses 
to port instead of dead ahead. 

The smoking-room coterie forgot 
poker and laid odds on the two boats. 
The wireless apparatus was kept busy 
exchanging bets with volunteers on the 
other ship. 

All afternoon the two steamers sawed 
back and forth. The English boat 
seemed to be simply painted on the sky ; 
yet after an hour one could say that 
it was a trifle ahead or a trifle behind. 
A certain old globe-trotter, who had 
crossed on the Prinzessin four times, 
vowed that she had never made so 
many knots an hour since her trial 
trip. He spoke of a forced draft being 
used, but this the captain vigorously 
denied. 


ON the afternoon of the fifth day a 

soft haze gradually curtained the 
Prinzessin. The Ionic was soon invis- 
ible. The horizon closed in. By six 
bells not even a wave was to be seen. 
The stanchions were the horizon. 

“We are on the Grand Banks,” said 
the veteran. “We'll have to ‘slow 
down.” 

But the general opinion was that the 
law of speed in the fogland was being 
honored, as usual, more in the breach 
than the observance. 

Before daybreak of the next morning 
Rose was awakened by the creaking 
of the ship, the sliding of her steamer- 
trunk, the falling about of small objects. 
The stateroom seemed to rock and roll. 
The Contessa took fright at the heavy 
storm. Rose endured the prison cell 
as long as she could; then she dressed 
to go on deck. The doors were fas- 
tened. Outside, the waves could be 
heard sprawling along the deck. The 
wind howled like a troop of banshees. 

Breakfast was a difficult thing to ne- 
gotiate, in spite of the racks on the 
table. Little tidal waves played havoc 
with the coffee. The stewards zig- 
zagged to and fro, and two or 










































“Tt is I!" Rose cried. “It is really I! I have hurried across the ocean. I read that you were ill, and I came in 
spite of everything.” . . . . “But Roozha, I did think I heared you say you vill now marry vit’ me. Surely I 
dreamed that?” 
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placed. 

At lunch the captain appeared. His 
face was scarlet from the wind. He 
had been all night on the bridge. His 
eyes had almost frozen in his head. 
But he was jubilant. 

“De Englishman did not slow down 
in de fog. He break all rules. But, 
strange to say, he did not pass us by. 
Ve have now one big head-gale, but our 
engines go as good as de English. He 
shall not beat us dis time, so long as 
nutting breaks.” 

The captain never knew how nar- 
rowly he missed being hugged by Rose 
Hargrave. 


LL that day, and all that night, the 

great ship jammed into the climb- 
ing seas. Now and then she seemed to 
stand still, and the boat had an ague as 
the engines raced and the propellers 
beat the air. But still she bucked the 
center of the gale. 

The head-winds and the pommeling 
seas held the Prinzessin back, however, 
in spite of her best effort. She made 
only half her regular day’s run, and 
Rose looked with sorrow at the chart 
where they marked the ship’s daily 
progress. The Prinzessin would not 
make even ‘her schedule time. She 
would be at least twenty-four hours 
late, and in that day’s delay how much 
might happen to Ladislav! Rose won- 
dered if she should meet such a fate as 
Isolde’s. She too had fastened all her 
hopes upon the speed of a ship; and 
when at last she ran to her lover, it 
was only to hear his death-sob and kiss 
his freezing lips. 

At night the ship had pierced the 
storm and the passengers were permit- 
ted to go out on the wet deck. And 
now Rose made out the Jonic once 
more in the lead. 

At midnight she heard a faint cry 
from the dim figure in the crow’s-nest: 

“Land! Land!” 

On the starboard horizon she saw a 
light. America at last had come back 
to her out of the depths! How good 
a country it was! How dear the light 


that_welcomed her home! 
As she went to her stateroom she 
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three soft-boiled eggs were sadly mis- ° 
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passed the captain in the companion- 
way. “The Englishman will beat you 
in, after all, it seems,” she said, with a 
gentle taunt. 

“Tt is some miles to Santy Hook yet,” 
grumbled the captain. 


"THE next day the sea was full of 

boats—and the sky of birds; and 
all along the north floated a cloud that 
was said to be a continent. That after- 
noon the pilot swung aboard from a 
little craft, .He brought a bundle of 
papers two days old. Rose searched 
them all through with anxious eye. She 
found this little paragraph: 


The pianist Moniuszko was taken yes- 
terday to Lakewood. He is not yet out 
of danger, but the noise of the’ traffic 
aggravated his discomfort, in spite of the 
tan-bark which the city allowed to be 
placed on the street before his hotel. 


As she read, the old light-ship had 
been passed, and the long blade of 
Sandy Hook was left astern. At four 
o’clock the Prinzessin made the Quar- 
antine station. The captain came down 
from the bridge and paused to say to 
Rose: 

“If de Fraulein vill go aft and look, 
she can the English boat see. She look 
not so mayestic now, nicht wahr?”’ 

Rose hurried to the stern of the ship 
and gloated over the Jonic, which must 
await the clearance of her rival. With 
a binocular Rose could make out her 
father standing on the bow and staring 
at her through a glass. She waved her 
handkerchief gayly to him, and he re- 
plied.. But vague as he was, there was 
something ominous in his manner and 
in the strange gestures he seemed to 
make. . 

The Prinzessin set forward again 
under a convoy of tugs. Rose was 
called below to make her oath before 
the Customs officer. In the light lug- 
gage she had been able to smuggle out 
of the house at Venice there was no 
contraband. When she came back ‘to 
the deck the Statue of Liberty loomed 
up alongside. Rose sighed deliciously 
to breathe the air of home again. The 
huge crags of Mount Babel had never 
seemed so beautiful. 

The Prinzessin docked on the Jersey 
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shore. Rose tipped all her stewards, 
thanked the Contessa for her kindness 
—and then eluded her. She kept out 
of sight until she saw her uncle Henry 
Van Tassell standing by the gangway. 
Then she escaped from the boat by the 
second-cabin passage, and leaving her 
baggage for future recovery, fled down 
the pier and took a hansom to the rail- 
road station. 

Here she found that she must wait 
two hours for a train to Lakewood. 
She could imagine the consternation of 
her uncle, the bewilderment of the Con- 
tessa, the searching of the ship for her, 
the bootless questions and the running 
to and fro of her breathless guardian. 
Somehow the vision of his bulky dis- 
comfiture did not give her any grief. 
In fact, she smiled. 

It was late when she arrived at Lake- 
wood. She went to the chief hotel. 
Ladislav was not there. She went to 
all the others the cabman knew. Lad- 
islav was not to be found: the clerks 
had never heard of him. Music was 
not their line. 


“He has probably gone to some cot- 
tage,” one clerk suggested. “You would 
best stop here till the morning.” 

There was nothing else to do, but 
she knew that by morning her father 
would also be in Lakewood. He must 
have read the same paper that had told 


her of Ladislav’s whereabouts. He was 
a man of resources and determination. 
He would follow wherever she fled, 
and he would not hesitate to make good 
his threat. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


RS. EMERY’S so-called cottage 
was one of the stateliest in 
Lakewood. She had repeatedly 

called on Ladislav in town, and had told 
him of the peace of her winter home 
and the pine-balm of the air. It made 
little difference to Ladislav where he 
was. His torthent was in his heart. 
But Casimir still cherished the dream 
of seeing Ladislav wedded to the Em- 
ery estate. He had been advised to 
come back to Poland at once to claim 
his own heritage, He saw himself al- 
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ready lord of his manor. Without fur- 
ther parley, he consented to borrow a 
thousand dollars of Ladislav, giving his 
prospects as security. He spent part 
of what he had borrowed in buying 
extravagantly useless presents for his 
creditor. The rest was burning in his 
pocket. He yearned for the gaming- 
tables again. He fought the allurement, 
but he felt that his heroic resistance to 
temptation could not last long, and he 
fretted to go back to Poland in state. 

The invitation to Lakewood had 
come to him as an asylum of refuge 
from New York enticements. He felt 
that he would be safe there among 
strangers until Ladislav grew strong 
enough to stand the shock of his de- 
parture. 

He wheedled and argued till he pre- 
vailed over the sick man’s reluctance 
to move. Had Ladislav realized in ad- 
vance the racking ordeal he must suffer 
in getting from his hotel to the ferry, 
across the ferry to the train, and from 
the train to Mrs. Emery’s cottage, he 
would never have consented. 

But once embarked, he was too weak 
to compel a return, and he found him- 
self at length installed in Mrs. Emery’s 
mansion-cottage. 


HE day after his arrival he could 

sit up. The next day he walked 
about the house a little. The third day 
he took a drive through the groves. The 
air was spiced with health; life had a 
little flavor left. His lungs at least 
relished the taste of it, though his 
heart was dead. 

On the fourth morning of his stay 
at Mrs. Emery’s, she and Casimir and 
Miss Wilton, his nurse, were in his 
room trying to argue him from his de- 
jection and persuade him to his break- 
fast. 

Mrs. Emery was called away by a 
visitor. In a few moments she re- 
turned, and with excitement ill con- 
cealed, beckoned Casimir out. 

Left alone with Miss Wilton, Ladis- 
lav felt—for the first time in many 
days—a desire for music. Leaning on 
Miss Wilton’s arm, he slowly descended 
the stairs to the music-room. 

As he paused on the landing, Mrs. 
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Emery looked out of the drawing- 
room. Seeing Ladislav, she closed the 
door quickly—not, however, in time to 
hide- her startled expression or muffle 
the sound of a woman’s sobs. 

“Somebody veeps,” said Ladislav. 
“Tt is not Mrs. Emery. Who, then?” 

“T can’t imagine,” said Miss Wilton. 

“T am sorry for her, whoever she 
shall be,” said Ladislav. And he quoted 
sadly, “ ‘In every breast there throbs 
a broken heart.’ Zal—al everywhere! 
Everybody has his own al!” 

He shuffled feebly to the music-room 
and sat down to play. ~On the piano he 
found a photograph of his mother, in- 
scribed to Mrs. Emery when they were 
in Paris. Her face was sweet with 
youth, its crown of dark hair less 
touched with white than Ladislav’s 
now. He took the picture in his hands 
and gazed into eyes that were the 
counterpart of his own, wailing in 
Polish: 

“Little mother, little mother, we were 
so happy then, and we did not know it! 
You died that I might have Rose. But 
you died in vain, as I have lived and 
loved in vain—all in vain!” 

He laid the picture against his heart. 


WITH a 

rang. The butler passed along 
the hall. Ladislav heard the door 
opened, heard a man’s voice in harsh, 
insistent tones: 

“Is Mrs. Emery in?” 

“T’'ll see, sir. What name, please?” 

“Mr. Hargrave.” 

“Will you kindly step into the music- 
room, sir, and be seated.” 

Ladislav rose to his feet, petrified 
with amazement. Hargrave stalked in, 
stared at Ladislav—then snarled: 

“So you are here, sir. And my 
daughter ?” 

A shaft of joy went through Ladis- 
lav’s heart. He staggered toward Har- 
grave, holding out hands. that trembled 
with eagerness, and crying: 

“Your daughter—Roozha! You 
have, then, brought her back to me! 
She is on thees side of the ocean? She 
is here?” 

“That is what I have come to ask 
you. Is she in-this house?” — 


sharp whir the door-bell 


_ She left it this morning. 
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“You can think that?” Ladislav 
gasped. “If I have seen her—if she is 
here, do you believe I shall be like this 
—seeck,'a wreck? No; I should believe 
again in the joy of the life. I should 
grow strong once more. I should learn 
laughing some more. Oh, if you do 
know vere she is, tell me, tell me, for I 
die to see her, I die to see her!” 

Hargrave turned from Ladislav with 
a scornful toss of the head, for Mrs. 
Emery had entered. She wore an un- 
easy look; her surprise seemed forced. 

“Why, Dan,” she said, “what brings 
you here? I thought you were in 
Venice.” 

“T come for my daughter. She is in 
Lakewood. I traced her to the hotel. 
I was sure 
she had come here.” 

“Here?” said Mrs. Emery ; then, with 
a catch in her voice: “What should 
bring her here?” 

“You know well enough,” snapped 
Hargrave. “Don’t try to deceive me, 
or you will be sorry. Tell me—is she 
here ?” 

“Your daughter here?” 
Emery. 

“Is my daughter here?” roared Har- 
grave. 

Mrs. Emery straightened up, looked 
him full in the eye, and said: “No. I 
haven’t seen her for months.” 

Hargrave glared at her. His eyes 
seemed to plunge into her very soul. 
Plainly he did not believe her. But 
what could he do? He wavered a mo- 
ment; then he said: “You are sure she 
is not here?” 

“Tf she were, I should know.” 

“You would know, but would you 
tell? Well, pardon my intrusion, then. 
If you see her, tell her to come to me 
at once—before she sees anyone else— 
or she will regret it dill her dying hour. 
Good-by.” 

Mrs. Emery did not ask him to stay. 
She murmured a weak good-by and led 
him to the door. 


said Mrs. 


CASIMIR came out of the drawing- 
room, closed the door behind him 
and said: g 
“Meestaire Hairgrev, I beg of you to 
permit me to spik a few vords.” 
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“TI have nothing to say to you,” Har- 
grave growled. 

“But I to you have moch,”’ Casimir 
said. “I vill accompany, pleass.” He 
took his hat and stick, opened the door 
for Hargrave and walked with him 
down the steps and along the snowy 
walks. 

“Meestaire Hairgrev,” he said, with 
infinite embarrassment, which the other 
made no effort to relieve, “I read of late 
many articles in the magazines con- 
cernink the habits of the great finan- 
ciers of America—of veech you are, of 
course, one. Your name and picture 
have been moch pooblish’ of late.” 

Hargrave turned on him in surprise 
and rage. The revelations of a prom- 
inent stock-manipulator who had chosen 
to confess some of the most magnificent 
dishonesties of the trust-monarchism 
had taken the veil of splendor from 
many of the country’s most admired 
captains of industry. Hargrave had 
suffered in the exposure, and had been 
compelled to suffer in silence because 
of the large element of truth in the 
State’s evidence of his former ac- 
complice. 

To be bearded with this shame by 
the despised Moniuszko was too 
much. 

“How dare you speak of such things 
to me!” he thundered at Casimir, who 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled ap- 
pealingly. ; 

“Do not be offend’. I only veesh to 
make allusion to show that I am not 
the awnly one of the two of us whom 
one accuses of not to be honest. Mees- 
taire Hairgrev, one day I forget my- 
self, my high lineage, my sense of 
honneur.” 

“Honor!” sneered Hargrave. 

“Let us not quarrel over a vord, ve 
two. It is useft, if not exact,” said 
Casimir. “I need’, that day, immediate 
money. Ve have in Poland one prov- 
erb that mean: ‘It is the opportunity 
vich makes the thief.’ The check of 
your brother-in-law is come at the very 
moment. The check is for one hondred 
dollars. I must have four hondred dol- 
lars. The evil fiend did veesper to me. 
I am veak. You know vat it is I do.” 

“T know very well.” 
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“You have that check, isn’t it?” 

_ “T have that check. I shall keep 
a” 

“Tt is for that I ask. My son know 
nawthing of all thees. He vould perish 
of shame for his father. Yet I know 
it is for my crime that you vill not per- 
meet your daughter to love my son, 
isn’t it?” 

“That, among other things. 
blame me?” 

“T should not to blame monsieur if I 
am the only one who do strange theengs 
vit’ money. Those magazine articles, 
monsieur—I do not reproach monsieurs 
Everybody has his own vay of to do 
wrong. Ve are all reskels together.” 

“If you dare insinuate—” 

“T do not insinuate; I only beg that 
monsieur geev me back that horrible 
check. I vill pay you the money. See, 
here I have it.” 

He held his porte-monnaie before 
Hargrave, but the American brushed it 
aside. 

“IT pay 
usury.” 

“Never!” said Hargrave. 

“I pay doppel! I implore that you 
geev me back the check to save me 
from shanie, and that you do not longer 
keep your daughter from to make my 
poor son happy.” 

“Never, I tell you!” roared Har- 
grave. 

“You have done more evil theengs 
yourself, they say. You should to have 
mercy on me and my boy!” 

“Tf you speak to me again, I'll knock 
you down!” said Hargrave. Casimir 
clutched his cane hard, and a wave of 
fury crossed his face. Hargrave add- 
ed: “And I'll turn you over to the 
police.” 

A look of helplessness relaxed Cas- 
imir’s scowl. He paused. Hargrave 
walked on, stopped and turned. He 
saw Casimir stand, bewildered.. Then 
a resolution seemed to seize Casimir. 
He hurried dcross the street and into 
an office bearing a sign: County 
CLERK. 

Hargrave wondered what business 
he could have there; then he hastened 
to Rose’s hotel to see if she had per- 
chance returned. If she had not, he 


Do you 


all, and moch _ interest— 
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determined to go back to the Emery 
cottage and force a search. 


W HEN Ladislav had seen Hargrave 
leave the house, he sank on a 
divan, completely unnerved. Mrs. Em- 
ery called Miss Wilton into the room 
across the hall. After a time she reap- 
peared. She had laid off her cap and 
apron and wore a jacket and a hat. She 
paused to say: “I am going on an er- 
rand for Mrs. Emery, if you please. I 
shall be back shortly.” 


Mrs. Emery reappeared and said to 


her: “Hurry—hurry! the third house 
to the right; and tell him to come at 
once. Tell him Mrs. Emery says, ‘At 
once!’” Then she pushed the nurse 
out of the door, gave Ladislav a mys- 
terious glance and disappeared into the 
drawing-room, closing the door after 
her. 

Ladislav lay stretched on the divan, 
his brows athrob with distress. His 
heavy eyes roved to the piano. His 
fingers hungered for their familiar ex- 
ercise. He rose. and tottered across 
the room. 

He placed his hands on the keys. 
They loved the ivory, and it was pleas- 
ant just to rest them there. He began 
to play softly, uncertainly. But the 
chords were so laden with woe that 
they hurt. He essayed a “Cheerful 
measure, but the major harmonies were 
a dissonance upon his mood. He modu- 
lated to the minor, but this choir of 
tones was inefficient to the depth of his 
sorrow—and the other was too dire 
with tragedy. He could find neither 
expression nor consolation. 

He broke down in abject wretched- 
ness and cried: “Even music betrays 
me! Even music forsakes me!” 

His arm fell on the keys with a grid- 
ing discord, and he bent his head upon 
it. When the jangle of warring tones 
died away, he thought he heard, in the 
silence that followed, the sound of a 
woman sobbing. 

Without lifting his eyes, he said: 
“Mees Vilton, you are return, so 
soon?” 

There was no answer, but more sobs. 
He asked tenderly: “It ees for me 
you veep?” 
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Her head nodded, but her breast still 
shook. He said with gentle sadness: 
“You should not to veep for me. You 
have a too kind heart. Everybody I 
know have pitee for Ladislav—every- 
bodee bot one; one heart only is merci- 
less.” 

The sobs redoubled now. She had 
buried her face in her hands; Ladislav 
rose and went to her with quick sym- 
pathy, forgetting his own sorrow for 
hers. 

“Mees Vilton, I beg you not to cry 
more.” 

He took her tear-sprent hands and 
drew them from her eyes. She raised 
her head and looked at him. 

“Roozha! my Roozha!” he shrieked. 
He opened his arms to her, leaned for- 
ward, fell to the floor. 

Mrs. Emery rushed in at the sound 
of Ladislav’s cry, and helped Rose lift 
him to the couch. 

“He is so weak,” she explained, and 
sent a servant for water. 


ISS WILTON appeared now, fol- 

lowed by a man in black cloth. 
The nurse speedily brought Ladislav 
back to consciousness, but he looked 
past her to Rose, who knelt by him and 
clasped her arms around him. 

After a long silence of fervent joy 
in the reunion, he saw the stranger. He 
looked inquiringly at Mrs. Emery. 

“This is Doctor Hudson,” she said. 

“A. new physeecian? But I need no 
more doctors.” 

“The Reverend Doctor Hudson,” 
said Mrs. Emery. 

“A clergyman?” said Ladislav with a , 
smile. “For my last sacrament—yes? 
But I refuse to die. I have now too. 
good a nurse.” He drew his hand 
caressingly across Rose’s cheek. 

Rose looked up. Her face was crim- 
son. The courage that had brought her 
across the ocean deserted her. She 
stammered: “Mrs. Emery sent for him 
to—to make us man and wife; but 
now—now I am afraid you may not 
want to marry me.” 

Ladislav only stared at her. He could 
not imagine what was fact before his 
eyes. 


“Nie rozumiem.” He turned to Mrs. 
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Emery sad eyes of appeal. “Is it that 
I am again in delirium? Is Roozha 
here? or do I go mad once more vit’ 
fever?” 

“It is I!” Rose cried. “It is really I! 
I have hurried across the ocean. I read 
that you were ill, and I came in spite 
of everything.” 

Ladislav, still skeptic of such rapture, 
looked at Mrs. Emery again with ques- 
tioning gaze. She nodded, while the 
tears poured out of her beaming 
eyes. 

“But Roozha, I did think I heared 
you say you vill now marry vit’ me. 
Surely I dreamed that?” 

“No, no—if you still care for me 
enough.” 

“Do I care for you enoof? Ah, Boze, 
vat else is it on earth I care for, but 
awnly ~you!” 


H' closed his eyes, buried his lips in 
her hair-and held her close to him 
in a long silence, as if he prayed. He 
was so drowned in contentment that 
he seemed to be drifting out into death. 
He sighed a deeply blissful sigh, and 
murmured: “How long I did vait for 
you! How longer it seemed! But vat 
comes last is not lost!” 

Then, remembering how fate had 
given Rose to him before, only to 
snatch her away and leave him to new 
mystery and lasting pain, he thought 
to foil misfortune by instant action. 
He opened his eyes, beckoned to the 
minister, and said: 

“Be qvick to make us married, holy 
man, or I shall die of too moch joy.” 

Dr. Hudson smiled, stepped forward 
and bade them clasp hands; then he 
paused. 

“You have the license?” he said. 
“Without the civil authority, I cannot 
officiate.” 

Ladislav’s heart sank at the words. 
Always happiness was placed before 
his eyes only to be snatched away. 

The bell rang. If it were Hargrave! 

It was Casimir. He brought the 
license. He also brought alarm. He 
whispered to Mrs. Emery: 

“You should make haste! He comes 
back. Hairgrev is close after me.” 

The clergyman glanced over the 
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paper and asked: “Who gives this 
woman away?” 

“I do,” said Mrs. Emery, “—or I 
shall in a minute.” She rang for the 
butler and told him to admit no one 
till she gave him the word. 

The ceremony began. The ancient 
forms were strange to Ladislav’s ear, 
and he repeated them with an accent 
that made it hard for the clergyman to 
remember the solemnity of the sacra- 
ment. 

Ladislav’s excitement made him more 
ruthless than usual with his English; 
and even Rose, trembling as she was 
on the edge of an hysterical joy, could 
hardly keep from laughing outright as 
her bridegroom parroted the stately, 
classic phrases without understanding 
them: 

“I, Ladislav, take dee, Roozha—par- 
don!—Rose—to my veddet vife—to 
half ant to holt—froam dees day four- 
vart—four reacher, four poorair—in 
seeckness ant in healt’—two loaf and 
two cherries—till debt do us part— 
accoardink to Gott’s holy ordi—vat iss 
it?—oardinance, yes?—and dereto I 
blight my troat—no?—ha, yes—I plide 
my troat.” 


‘ 


HE door-bell rang before the antiph- 

ony was half begun. Rose’s voice 
trembled"so that she could scarcely an- 
swer. The bell rang longer and longer, 
with a fiercer iteration. Some one be- 
gan to knock, to pound, to rattle the 
knob. When the clergyman asked for 
the wedding-ring, there was consterna- 
tion. The symbol had been forgotten 
in the anxiety over the fact. Casimir 
at last bethought himself of a circlet 
upon his own finger. 

He took it off and gave it to the 
clergyman, saying, “His mother gives 
it to me ven ve are young.” 

The clergyman gave it to Ladislav, 
who kissed it and slid it upon the 
trembling finger that Rose held out 
for him. 

Once more Ladislav translated the 
clergyman’s dictation: ‘Vit’ thees rink 
—I dee ved—and vit’ all my vorltly 
goots—I thee and thou.” 

The last words, “Whom God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder,” were 
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pronounced amid a noisy pounding 
upon the glass in the door. The clergy- 
man’s prayer was profaned by the 
jangle of the bell. 

When his benediction was over, his 
opening eyes revealed Rose kneeling by 
Ladislav’s side. Her head was against 
his heart; his eyes were closed in the 
sweet shadow of her hair ; their fingers 
were intertwined. 


Mrs. Emery touched the clergyman 
on the arm, and beckoning him and. 


Miss Wilton to follow, tiptoed from 
the room and closed the door softly. 
Ladislav and Rose, left alone in the 
home of their dream, did not know 
whether or not other people’s eyes 
watched their happiness. . They only 
knew that fate had ceased to test their 
mettle, that sorrow and misfortune had 
gone away together, that all things out 
of tune were “chiming i in one complete 
accord. 

The future could not perpetuate such 
exquisite content ; but here at least was 
an oasis, a breathing-time, fountain and 
shade. Like rtinners who have rested 


and quenched their thirst, they would 
be the readier for whatever hills and 
storms might lie ahead. 


EANWHILE, just outside the 
door, the air was full of sup- 
pressed war. 

Mrs. Emery had asked the clergy- 
man: “Are they married safe and 
sound ?” 

“As far as I can manage it,” he 
smiled. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Emery to the but- 
ler, who had lingered in the offing, “you 
may admit the visitor.” 

Hargrave entered, fuming with wrath 
at the delay. 

“Ts Rose here now?” demanded he. 

Mrs. Emery nodded gloatingly. 

“When did she come?” 

“Shortly before your first visit this 
morning.” 

“But you said she was not here. 
How do you explain that?” 

“The usual explanation for the mys- 
teries of life. Somebody lied.” 

“You confess it?” 

“T boast of it!” cried Mrs. Emery, 
almost earnest for once. “Was I to 
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wreck the lives of these two to save 
myself from the consequences of a little 
fib? I only wish that all the lies I have 
told—and shall tell—could have such 
excuse and such success. I'll serve my 
time in purgatory with a good grace.” 

“You are adorable!” said Casimir. 

“May I speak to my daughter?” 
growled Hargrave with basilisk eyes. 

“T will see,” said Mrs. Emery; and 
opening the door slightly, she called: 
“Oh, Rose, my dear, there’s a highly 
excited gentleman out here who wishes 
to speak to’ you.” 

Hargrave only gnashed his teeth in 
wrath at Mrs. Emery’s flippancy. Then 
he stared at Rose, who came before 
him with cheeks hued like rosebuds and 
eyes aglow through tears, and on her 
lips the smile of one musing over pleas- 
ant dreams. 

She refused to be afraid of Har- 
grave’s ire, and only laughed a little 
and said: 

“Hello, Dad! What made you come 
so late? You might have been a wit- 
ness.” 

“Witness to what, Rose?” 

““Mrs. Moniuszko,’ please. I’m a 
bride, and my new name has a pretty 
sound.” 

Hargrave gasped in stupefaction. 
Rose put her finger to her lips, led him 
into the drawing-room and closed the 
door. He turned on her, white with 
rage: 

“You have dared to do this thing?” 

“Yes, at last I came to my senses.” 

“Then you compel me to carry out 
my threat!’’ He took the check from 
his pocketbook. 

“No, I compel you to abandon it. I 
was terribly stupid not to think it all 
out before; but as soon as I did, I acted. 


- Don’t you see, Daddy dear, that any- 


thing you do now will hurt you most 
of all? For it’s all in the family. Now 
that I’m married, you’d never dare to 
breathe a word of this, would you? 
You wouldn’t dare spread -scandal 
about your family-in-law, »vould you? 
I can’t understand why I never thought 
of it before.” 

He glared at her in a spasm of fury. 
The veins thickened on his forehead 
and throat. 
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UT Rose was too happy to be fright- 
ened. She simply said, as if every- 
thing were settled now: “Nobody 
knows of this, Daddy, but you and me 
and his father. You must promise me 
never to breathe a word of this to Lad- 
islav. It would only give him needless 
ain. He’s suffered enough already.” 
“You dare to ask favors of me?” he 
stormed. 

A beam of elfin mischief flashed in 
Rose’s eyes. She cried gayly: “Oh, 
don’t look so solemn, Dad! It’s my 
wedding-day.” 

Then she flung her arms about him 
and began tousling his hair. The strain 
was too great. He must either relent 
or expire! Her mischief-mood was ir- 
resistible. She was again the child 
who, alone of all that knew him, dared 
rumple his dignity. What mattered 
anything else now? The sad woman 
who had turned on him only eyes of 
reproach was the laughing-eyed tomboy 
who had made him forget the dignity 
and ugliness of the world, who always 
found a mellow spot in his hard heart. 


He had back again his little girl-child. 
Nothing else mattered. 

The marriage he had so bitterly op- 
posed had not separated him from his 
only daughter, but restored her to him. 
And besides, he felt that proxy pride a 
parent feels in being outwitted by a 


child. The creator who has created a 
creature superior to its creator is a cre- 
ator indeed. 

With a shamefaced smile Hargrave 
glanced at the check in his hand—tossed 
the paper in the open grate, watched 
the spidery flames gather it into their 
red web. Then, when it and its record 
arid its power were ashes, he laughed 
and said: 

“Parents nowadays have no chance 
against their children. I’d have saved 
us all a lot of trouble, Rose, if I had 
been a dutiful father in the first place. 
If you'll forgive me, I’ll never disobey 
you again!” 

Rose, after frowning upon him with 
severity, relaxed her brows mercifully 
-and said slowly, “Well, I’ll forgive you 
on one condition: you must say some- 
thing pretty to Ladislav.” 

THE 
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Hargrave began to -grow proud 
and wroth again, but she had only 
to tousle his hair to bring him back to 
earth. He laughed childishly, and put- 
ting his arm abort her, opened the 
door and crossed the hall. It was the 
bravest and atmost the only meek thing 
he had ever done. 

When they entered the other room, 
they were greeted with a burst of gor- 
geous harmony. Ladislav had gone to- 
the piano with his ecstasy, as always 
with all his burdens. He cried to Rose: 


“Roozha, it is our vedding-march I im- 


provise. It is a leetla bit late, but— 
how do you say?—better late as never 
yet ?” 

Rose gave her reluctant father a 
gentle shove, and he went to Ladislav. 
With the embarrassment of an over- 
grown boy, he put out his hand, and 
said: 

““My—my son, I am proud to wel- 
come you into the family.” 

Ladislav simply stared at Hargrave. 
He was incredulous of such a miracle. 
The old “Why?” haunted him in joy 
as in suffering. But Hargrave went on: 

“T confess I—: didn’t like you at 
first; but you—you grow on me.” 

Ladislav rose and pressed Har- 
grave’s hand in both his; then he sank 
back, too weak with excitement to 
stand. He still looked wonderingly at 
Hargrave, and said: 

“It is not strange, monsieur. I did 
not love Roozha at feerst. But that is 
the vay also of the best music. Vat ve 
like soon, soon ve forget. To love slow 
is to love deep.” 

Then he stretched out his left hand 
appealingly to Rose, where she stood 
beaming on the union of the two men 
who had torn her heart asunder. As 
she went into the clasp of Ladislav’s 
arm, he gazed adoringly into her de- 
voted eyes, and his right hand, linger- 
ing on the keys, evoked a familiar ques- 
tioning phrase. But now it was thrilled 
with a new query, the bewilderment of 
rapture, the ineffable mystery of sun- 
light after storm: 
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drowned? Can I help?” 

“They're only takin’ a 
motion picture, lady. If you’d of got 
here a little sooner, mebbe they’d of 
let you in.” 

Anne Ainsworth brought her canoe 
to a swift stop and looked up at the 
gaping village woman on the bridge. 
A minute ago two or three persons had 
seemed to be floundering frantically in 
the lake; now they were gathered in an 
unexcited, businesslike group on the 
shore, while from the parapet a trio 
of small boys were laughing at the 
serio-comic rescue. 

The whole thing dawned upon her. 


: [ros the matter! Is anyone 





A glance at the photographer’s box, | 


perched upon the bridge, confirmed the 
woman’s explanation. Through the 
trees she could see a couple of automo- 
biles drawn up by the roadside. The 
leading woman’s maid was assisting 
her into a storm-coat. A stately dow- 
ager, in a yellow-white make-up, was 
tying on her veil before a mirror sus- 
pended from a twig; the director, pad 
in hand, talked busily with his camera- 
man. And the entire nonchalant epi- 
sode, which had broken up Anne’s 
luxurious siesta with a novel and a box 
of chocolates, was taking place upon 
her own private acres! 

“Now, Clem,’—the director was 
consulting his scene-plot,—‘“we’'ll have 
to come back here again for nineteen 
and forty-seven. That old Yankee 
farm up the road’ll do fine for the 
rural stuff. And I believe we could 
use this place here for the week-end 
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exteriors. But I want to see the house 
first. Probably the people haven’t come 
up from town yet. We can give the 
gardener-a ten; or if they’re here, we 
might make a satisfactory arrangement 
that would include—” 

“T beg your pardon,’—Anne beached 
her canoe with decision and advanced 
upon the invaders,—“but the .people 
are here, and I’m quite sure you 
couldn’t make any satisfactory arrange- 
ment to take motion pictures on these 
premises.” 


"THE director removed his Fedora 

hat, and his features instantly as- 
sumed a polite professional smile. “I 
didn’t realize we were intruding. This 
location’s so near the road, you know. 
We're doing a bit of work on short time 
—and I didn’t want to miss a sunny 
afternoon, with the shadows just right 
from this bridge. Of course I intended 
to send our man around in the morn- 
ing—we’ve been disappointed in the 
place we’d arranged for, and—wont 
you accept my apologies and allow me 
to ask permission to use your beautiful 
grounds—” 


“The ‘No Trespassing!’ sign is 


*plain,” pointed out Anne dryly, “and I 


am sure you could find other summer 
places about here more suitable for 
your purposes.” | 

“T’m sure I couldn’t find any other 
location as _ suitable,” pleaded the 
director. “This is partly a_ society 
piece we’re doing, and the backgrounds 
must be right? We would be willing 
to make whatever arrangements were 
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agreeable; or if you preferred—just to 
lend us your place for a few days, I 
should be very grateful, and there might 
‘be certain scenes where I could use 
yourself—and any of your friends—” 

“Thank you, but I haven’t any his- 
trionic ambitions. And I’m quite cer- 
tain I shouldn’t care to lend ‘Yellow- 
mede’ to motion pictures.” 

“I’m sorry. I could promise you we 
wouldn’t harm anything—” 

“By gad, Tom,”—there was a sudden 
stir in the bushes, and the leading man 
appeared, wringing a wet outing-shirt, 
—‘this woods is some dressing-room! 
Ants all over my clothes! I feel as if 
I’d been rolling in briers. Hullo!”—as 
he beheld Anne, perfectly posed for a 
“still” of indignation. “What’s the 
argument ?” 

“There isn’t any argument,” ex- 
plained Tom lucidly; “we’ve been tres- 
passing—that’s all—and got caught.” 

He winked an S. O. S. signal, and the 
leading man came forward to Anne, 
smiling. “I’m very sorry,” he said, “if 
we've disturbed you. We’re an awfully 
nervy lot, we movie people—though 
usually they let us get away with it.” 


AS he approached her, he took off his 

cap, and his yellow hair, still damp, 
glistened in the sunlight. His tie was 
twisted, and he was squeezing his wet 
shirt in his fist; yet somehow he was 
not ridiculous. The Amazon Motion 
Pictures Company advertised Dion 
Marr as the handsomest leading man 
in the business, and a good many “fans” 
conceded this to be correct. 

“The young lady thought there’d 
been an accident,” said Tom, “and she 
came to the rescue.” 

“That’s mighty nice of you.” He 
looked at Anne with perfect self-pos- 
session. “There might have been an 
accident, if I’d floundered around much 
longer in that twiggy bottom. You'll 
let me thank you, anyway, wont you?” 

There was. a moment’s awkward 
pause, while he held out.a hand which 
Anne saw no reason for grasping. 
Then suddenly he sprang past her. 
“Hullo,” he cried; “your canoe’s float- 
ing off!” 

It was already several feet from the 
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shore. He waded in, without removing 
his pumps, and recovered it. She 
thanked him a shade less formally than 
she had intended. “Oh, that’s all 
right,” he laughed, looking down at 
the pumps: “one good ducking deserves 
another.” 

There came an impatient honk from 
the leading lady’s car. “Aren’t you 
boys ever coming? I’m catching my 
death here.” 

“Yes, Miss Lanier, right away,” 
called back Dion Marr; but he still 
stood, surveying Anne. 

“We're off now,” he assured her. 
“I’m sorry you feel the way you do 
about letting us use your place. It’s 
going to be a corking picture. Per- 
haps you'll see it some time: Dion Marr 
in ‘The Heart of an Heiress.’ If you'd 
rather,” he called back, as he followed 
his director up the slope toward the 
road, “we'll destroy the film we’ve 
taken to-day.” 

“Oh, that isn’t necessary.” Anne 
flushed a swift reaction from her 
brusqueness. “I suppose I’ve seemed 
a bit ungracicus ; but I—I did come to 
your rescue, you know, and one doesn’t 
like to be made a fool of. About your 
making use of the grounds—I’m not 
sure there’s any harm—so long as you 


“D’you hear that, Tom?’ With a 
dazzling smile he thanked her. “She 
says we can use the place. Aint that 
great!” 

Then the men all raised their hats, 
and the leading lady nodded and smiled 
as Anne watched their motors depart. 

Anne returned to her siesta in bet- 
ter humor. “I suppose I was nasty,” 
she reflected. “But how persistent they 
all were! And the idea of that impos- 
sible boy’s attempting to shake hands 
with me! Very probably he’s been a 
soda-clerk or a plumber.” 

She resettled herself among her cush- 
ions and pushed off from the bank; but 
as she drifted out toward mid-lake, she 
glanced back once or twice, involun- 
tarily, as if she expected to see the Am- 
azon’s leading man still standing on the 
shore, with the sunlight glinting through 
his yellow hair and his outing shirt drip- 
ping in his fist. 


‘don’t disturb us.” 
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There was a sudden stir in the bushes, and the leading man eppeared, wringing a wet shirt. “Hullo!"’—as he 
beheld Anne perfectly posed for a “‘still” of indignation. “What's the argument?” 
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PROMPTLY next morning the Am- 
azons were on hand. Anne noticed 
them as she drove off with her golf- 
sticks to the Country Club. The di- 
rector was inspecting her stummer- 
house; Dion Marr was mounted on a 
horse from the local livery-stables ; and 
the ladies were evidently using their 
limousine for a dressing-room. As there 
were two excellent riding-horses in the 
“Yellowmede”’ stables and a half-dozen 
unoccupied bedrooms in the house, it 
occurred to her that she was not par- 
ticularly hospitable. She was on the 
point of stopping the car, when she 
remembered her yesterday’s discom- 
fiture. “Never mind,” she decided. 
“Whatever they want, they’ll ask for!” 

And sure enough, when she returned 
at mid-afternoon, with a tonneau full 
of friends for tennis and tea, the di- 
rector hailed her. 

“We've made a splendid beginning 
to-day, Miss Ainsworth; and you've 
been so kind to us that there are’ two 
or three more favors I'd like to ask. 
We'll be around here three or four days, 
you know, and sometimes Miss Lanier 
will have rather complicated changes. 
I’ve been wondering—might we use 
your garage or the summer-house for a 
dressing-room ?” 

Anne was gathering a frown of vex- 
ation, when she observed that her 
friends were eagerly appraising the 
leading man and the car of properties. 
“I’m afraid my garage isn’t a very de- 
sirable boudoir,” she smiled. ‘There is 
a morning room on the lower floor I’m 
sure your Miss Lanier is welcome to.” 

“Thank you so much, And that little 
formal garden behind your sitting-room, 
with the sundial and the boxwood; it’s 
so intimate I didn’t like to use it without 
your permission—but it would make an 
ideal spot for a love scene.” 

“T don’t suppose I object to your 
using it,” laughed Anne, doubtfully. Her 
miniature garden, with its pergola and 
sundial, was a favorite haunt, and in 
spite of herself she was pleased. 

Loudon Van Holm was driving, and 
she was about to ask him to go on, 
when Betty Lake whispered from the 
tonneau. ‘Wait, dear! The leading 
man’s coming. We want to see him.” 
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Dion Marr crossed the lawn, leading 
his horse by the bridle. He put his hand 
on the director’s shoulder and looked 
at Anne with his direct, disconcerting 
smile, “Hullo,” he said. “What’s Tom 
doing? Wheedling you out of your 
birthright? You don’t want to give 
everything in to him. He’d like noth- 
ing better than to stage a duel in your 
drawing-room!” 

“There is one more little thing,” cut 
in the director quickly. “You have such 
a beautiful open veranda. I’d like 
awfully well to use it for an afternoon 
tea. You see, in our ’script, Miss Lanier 
is rather—er—unprepossessing as a girl, 
and Marr, here, who ought to have mar- 
ried her, goes off and gets himself em- 
broiled with a Roman countess. When 
he returns from Italy several years 


_later, he finds the woman he jilted fallen 


heir to a fortune and become a lady of 
fashion. This tea is their first meet- 
ing.” 

“How exciting!” burst out Betty. 
“T’d like to see it taken.” 

“You may, if you wish.” He turned 
swiftly from Anne to the eager young 
men and women in the car. “Indeed, 
if you’re willing, you can do more than 
look on. We have to have guests, you 
know, at this party. Id planned on 
coaching up a few summer boarders 
from the hotels in the village, or even 
sending down to the studio; but if you 
would fill in, it would lend just the 
right—touch of distinction.” 

“That’s quite impossible,” said Anne. 

“Oh, please do, dear!” begged Betty. 
“Tt’ll be more fun than a circus.” 

Anne shook her head. “It’s quite 
impossible,” she began decisively, when 
Dion Marr stepped up to the car and 
rested his chamois-gloved hand a 
moment on the wind-shield. “You've 
been so kind, Miss Ainsworth. Wont 
you, really, help us out with this little 
touch of atmosphere? We're going to 
feature ‘The Heart of an Heiress’ as 
the biggest society drama ever filmed, 
and I want it to live up to the press 
work.” 


NNE would have liked to revolt at 
the crudeness of the compliment, 
but she perceived that it was not in- 
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tended -for herself and her -guests— 
rather, naively enough, for the leading 
man himself and the film in which he 
was to be featured. Her sense of 
humor came to the aid of her temper. 

“Very well,” she yielded. “I seem to 
be in the hands of my friends. We'll 
fill in at the tea-party. When shall—” 

“To-morrow morning at eleven 
o’clock, if it suits you,” clinched Tom. 

“At eleven o'clock!” gasped Betty. 

“Who ever heard of an afternoon tea 
in the morning!” 

“But this is a motion-picture tea,” 
explained Dion Marr, “and depends on 
the light being right.” 

The director tucked his ’script in his 
pocket ; Dion Marr mounted his horse; 
and-Anne’s car sped on toward the 
house. . 

“Wont it be a lark!” cried Betty. 

“Tt’ll be an unwarrantable intrusion, 
that’s what it’ll be!” filliped Anne. 

“How could anything be an intrusion 
that included that stunning leading 
man ?” 

Miss Ainsworth smiled superciliously. 
“Stunning—but did you hear him say, 
‘Hullo,’ to me?” 

“LIJOW ridiculous! What a cheap 
counterfeit of life!” 

Anne stood in the background of her 
veranda. The tea was rehearsed and 
filmed, and the director was taking a 
final “close-up” of the principals. 

“We're all through now,” signaled 
Tom, with a snap of his fingers. ““Move 
about as much as you want to.” 

Anne had conceded the courtesy of a 
bona-fide luncheon to follow the picture 
work; but she had no desire to estab- 
lish even a transitory contact with the 
photoplay world, and it piqued her to 
see the Amazon’s principals lionized 
by her own set and to be ordered about 
on her own piazza by a brusque director 
who kept his hat on before ladies. 

She was keeping a little superiorly 
apart, when Dion Marr came over to 
her with a plate of sandwiches in his 
hand. “Look what I’ve stolen from 
your tea-wagon!” he cried. “Let’s 
finish these over there in the sun.” 

He led the way round a corner of the 
porch where a half-dozen pillows were 
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grouped at the top of a flight of steps 
leading back into Anne’s_ garden. 
“Now’—he settled the plate between 
them—‘“we can get away with all of 
these we want to, like a couple of kids! 
Tell me, Miss Ainsworth, what did you 
think of your first appearance in motion 
pictures ?” 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Marr,”—Anne 
smiled rather maliciously—‘“that I 
didn’t think very much of it. It’s some- 
what disconcerting, at an afternoon tea, 
to have a man with a hat on and a 
pencil in his ear, shouting at you: ‘Keep 
moving, ladies. That means you.’ ” 

Dion Marr threw back his head and 
laughed. “You ought to hear him some 
time when he’s mad!” With a twinkle, 
lie selected another sandwich. “I’m 
leaving all the small ones for you. I 
think you have a very good screen- 
face, Miss Ainsworth.” 

“What’s that?” asked Anne. 

“T mean you photograph well.” 

Anne laughed perfunctorily. “It 
must be nice to be in motion pictures.” 

He shot her a keen look. ‘You don’t 
think much of us, though, do you?” 


T was so sudden she was startled a 

little, and flushed. “I don’t know 
why you should say that. I don’t know 
much about you.” 

“Do you mean”—his surprise was 
eloquent—“that you don’t go to pictures 
or read about them in the magazines?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t.” 

“But why not? Only a few releases 
are junk; I’m sure a great many are 
worth seeing.” 

He waited upon her answer with a 
seriousness that seemed to Anne ab- 
surd. “I hardly know. I fancy I’ve 
rather thought my life could go forward 
satisfactorily without the movies. I 
have a good many social engagements. 
I did see one or two pictures years ago, 
and they were very poor. And per- 
haps I’m a trifle prejudiced.” 

“Surely, Miss Ainsworth, we haven’t 
done anything here to—to prejudice 
you!” he broke in, with a deep blush. 
“TI may not be a gentleman; but Miss 
Lanier’s a lady; and Tom—really, 
Tom’s one of the most considerate of 
chaps—” 
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It was a very lively dansant. A @arky 

nd was pounding out gay music. . .. . 
Behind her three women were talking: 
“It happened yesterday. ... . Fell 
over a cliff on horseback or something.” 


“My dear Mr. Marr!” Somewhere 
within she echoed the pain in his crude 
young voice. “I’m sure it’s been very 
interesting to have you work here.” 

“But why, then—” 

She had meant to turn his sensitive- 
ness aside; but she saw suddenly that 
it was all very vital to the Amazon’s 
leading man. “I suppose,” she ex- 
plained quietly, “that whatever prejudice 
I have dates back.to one occasion when 
I bought a single copy of a photoplay 
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ing man, in which the interviewer 
described him as ‘god-like’ and ‘thewn 
like a giant,’ with ‘haunting blue eyes’ 
and curly hair in ‘artistic disorder ; and 
there was a good deal of ingenuous in- 
sistence upon his hating admiration, 
and not being in the least effeminate, 
and indulging in swimming and painting 
and wrestling as pastimes—!” 

“And probably a picture from one 
of his big scenes,” chuckled Dion Marr, 
“and one in his motor-car.” 
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“Probably,” agreed Anne. “And I’m 
afraid I thought: ‘What a—conceited 
mollycoddle he must be to let them print 
all that rot about himself!’ At least, 
decided I wasn’t interested in motion 
pictures.” 

“But that’s unjust to us! Interviews 
like that are only press stuff that’s 
printed because the sentimental public 
demands it—though, I suppose, secretly 
we rather like it ourselves. Hang it all, 
Miss Ainsworth, when you're photo- 
graphed because you’re good-looking, 
and hired because you’re good-looking, 
and paid three or four hundred dollars 
a week because you’re good-looking, can 
anyone blame you, if, after a while, you 
really do believe you are good-looking ? 

“But of course that’s only our ticket 
of admission; when we're inside, we’ve 
got to make good. Don’t imagine I 
spend all my time drinking tea in a 
sport-suit! JI work just as hard as 
your gardener out there. Why, one 
month I’m a convict splitting rocks, and 
the next a country boy come up to the 
city to make his fortune, or a down-and- 
outer thrown into the desert to die. 
And all of that isn’t exactly parlor pas- 
time. 

“Once I was floating down a swollen 
river on 1 barn roof, and at the bridge 
where they were to pull me up, the rope 
broke; once I walked across a two-by- 
four between two flats five stories in 
the air—and got a broken ankle, fall- 
ing out of a life-net; and that time, in 
‘The Secrets of the Soudan,’ when I 
was captured by the Turks and sent out 
to be flogged, the poor devil that was 
to fake the lashes lost his head and cut 
me up very prettily.” ‘ 

Anne’s hand sprang involuntarily to 
his arm. “You don’t mean you actually 
let them flog you to make a motion 
picture ?” 

“Oh, it was just a part of the-day’s 
work,” he shrugged. “Please don’t 
think I’m telling you this to make a hero 
out of myself; the truth is, I’d be rather 
a coward if I didn’t like what’s in my 
pay-envelope; but there are dozens of 
leading men doing the same things every 
day. It happens to be the way we make 
our living, the same as you-- But I for- 
got; you don’t make your living.” 
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ANNE winced at the phrase. He 

made it as a simple statement; but 
the implied apology was for her rather 
than to her. 

He took out a gold-monogrammed 
case and lighted a cigarette thought- 
fully. “You have a dandy estate here. 
Miss Lanier says she’d like to camp out 
forever in your field of yellow daisies. 
Really, you ought to let us rename our 
picture: “The Heiress of Yellowmede.’ 
It must be pretty nice to live like this 
all’ the time, with nothing to worry 
about. That Mr. Van Holm,—the one 
that was driving your car yesterday,— 
he’s a great friend of yours, isn’t he? 
I suppose all your friends are gentle- 
men—know what wines to serve at a 
supper-party without consulting their 
man, or whether it’s proper to wear a 
black tie with a dinner-coat, without 
asking their tailor?” 

“Of course Loudon is—a gentleman.” 
‘Anne was startled. What would he say 
next? “But I—I don’t see what his 
wearing a correct dinner tie has to do 
with—” 

“Everything. How else is he differ- 
ent from any of the rest of us? Man- 
ners, breeding, they’re just the lid that 
holds down what’s in you: it’s all there 
just the same.” He took three or four 
deep puffs at his cigarette, and threw it 
away. “Miss Ainsworth, you’re the 
first ‘society’ girl I ever really talked to. 
I like you—fine. But we—we’ll be 
through here in a couple of days, and 
I suppose I’ll go away and—never see 
you again?” 

“No,” replied Anne  impassively, 
although she put a tremulous hand to 


. her heart to deny its swifter beating, 


“T don’t suppose you ever will. But 
I’m sure you’ll meet a great many more 
‘society’ girls, in your future, Mr. Marr, 
that you'll like a great deal better than 
you could possibly like me.” 

“Will I?” ; 

Again his swift, disconcerting gaze. 
She lowered her eyes and saw that he 
was very close to her—that his hand on 
the step was very near her own; and 
she feared that in another moment 

With an effort she got up, and this 
simple physical movement seemed to 
restore her mental poise, helped her to 
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recollect that she was talking to a mere 
motion-picture actor: who did a whole- 
sale business in the emotions, whose face 
was even now made up and who had 
very probably been once a grocer’s boy. 
“We must go back to the others,” she 
said. “I’m afraid I haven’t been a very 
considerate hostess.” 

He rose to follow her. “But you— 
come to New York sometimes—don’t 
you? I'll be working at our studios 
there all summer.” : 

“Sometimes,” said Anne haughtily. 
“But I usually have a great »many 
engagements.” 

“T see,” said the Amazon’s leading 
man. “You're posted ground, just like 
your place here.” And with a stiff bow 
and a smile that trembled off uncertainly 
at the corners, he picked up the empty 
sandwich-plate and stood aside for her 
to pass. 


OR several days the company 

continued to work in the village, 
but Anne took care to see no more 
of its principals. A week after the 
leading man was gone she told herself 
she had entirely dismissed him from 
her mind; yet her heart did an undis- 
ciplined little flutter, at the arrival, in 
August, of a parcel-post package and a 
letter from the Amazon studios. Dion 
Marr wrote: 


My dear Miss. Ainsworth: 

I am sending you these lobby proofs, 
partly because you are in them and partly 
because I think they registered—fine! 
Here at the Amazon we are all very 
much pleased with the stuff we took at 
“Yellowmede.” 

I suppose I ought to stop here and 
sign myself “Yours truly,” but so many 
hundreds of women write unconven- 
tional letters to me that perhaps I may 
be allowed to write one myself. I don’t 
imagine we'll ever meet again. But I 
think you liked me a little. And I be- 
lieve, if I had the chance, I could make 
you like me a lot. Wont you go once 
in a while to see my pictures? I know 
I could work better if I felt that some- 
times you were there, looking on. You 
remember I told you you were the first 
society girl I’d ever really talked to. 
Well, you’re going to be the last. I 
shouldn’t want to shatter an ideal. May 
I sign myself, 

Your Friend? 
Dion Marr. 
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As Anne glanced at the lobby prints, 
her eyes wondered why her own throat 
looked thin beside Miss Lanier’s and 
why her pink dress hadn’t taken lighter ; 
but her mind was simultaneously busy 
with Dion Marr’s note. At first she 
felt she ought to destroy it at once; 
then she decided to keep it a day or 
two—purely for enjoyment of its im- 
pudent impossibility; ultimately, how- 
ever, it traveled a circuitous route to 
the bottom of her glove-box. 

“Of course,” she assured herself, “I 
sha’n’t see the picture. The very title” 
betrays it. I hope nobody’ll recognize 
“Yellowmede’ on the screen! 


But Betty Lake received a similar 
packet of the lobby prints; and 
Loudon Van Holm had kept a careful 
eye on the Amazon’s releases ; the whole 
crowd, in fact, insisted upon motoring 
down to New York immediately to see 
“The Heart of an Heiress.” They would 
consider it, no doubt, a great joke. 

“Loudon’s cousin’s coming on from 
the West,” said Betty; “and we’d better 
just stay in town, dear, at my aunt’s, 
and make a week of it. We'll have 
to show that child the sights, anyway; 
and it wont be half bad, with so many 
theaters opening.” 

Anne perceived that to refuse them 
absolutely would make her ridiculous. 
But she knew that if she ever did see 
the film it would be, least of all, in the 
company of her friends; so, the day 
after their hegira to town, she left 
them abruptly in front of the picture- 
house. ‘You know how I loathe the 
movies! I wouldn’t go in for any con- 
sideration. I’ve some small shopping 
to do, and you may pick me up, Loudon, 
about five o’clock, at the Little Trianon 
tea-rooms.” And in spite of their pro- 
tests, she hurried off up Broadway. 

It was quite a novelty for her to be 
alone and afoot in downtown New York, 
and she lost herself delightedly in the 
jostling midday throng. At Forty-eighth 
Street she crossed to Fifth Avenue. At 
the corner there was a momentary 
blockade of traffic in which her idle 
glance picked out a garish blue road- 
ster with dapper white stripes.on the 
doors and an enormous monogram that 
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she was amusedly trying to decipher, 
when she chanced to look up and—into 
the eyes of Dion Marr. She essayed to 
bow formally and pass on; but the 
traffic was again moving, and he swung 
the car at once to the Forty-eighth 
Street curb. “Hullo! What are you 
doing here?” he cried joyfully. 

Anne felt a swift ire at fate for seem- 
ing always to put her at a disadvantage 
in her encounters with this irrepressible 
young person. “Oh, I’m just shopping 
a little,’ she managed. ‘“Haven’t I as 
good a right as anyone to go about New 
York—” 

“Unmelested, I suppose you mean.” 
He withdrew at once from the hand- 
clasp which she had perhaps too cor- 
dially permitted him. 

“My dear Mr. Marr!” In spite of 
herself she smiled. He was so direct, 
even in his disappointmer.ts. He stood 
before her, cap in hand, and the sun 
played through his yellow hair just as 
it had the first time she saw him com- 
ing out of the woods with his wet shirt 
in his fist. And she knew that in a 
moment more he would be gone, this 
time most certainly—forever. Her 
manner softened perceptibly. “I don’t 
want you to think me—unfriendly !” 

“But I do! You didn’t answer my 
letter, and I know you haven’t seen the 
picture, and now you're’ running 
away—” . 

“I’m -not running away,” she said 
steadily. “I’m very glad indeed to see 
you.” 

“T sha’n’t believe it”—impulsively— 
“unless you'll take a ride with me! It’s 
less than an hour to the studios, and 
I'd like awfully well—” 

“Oh, I couldn't,” she excused her- 
self. “I’m in town with friends, of 
course, and I’m to meet them again 
shortly.” 

“Please! Just a little spin. This is 
my first afternoon off in a long while, 
and you'll knock it into a cocked hat if 
you don’t!” 


ITHOUT any real volition of her 
own, Anne turned toward his car. 
“Just a little ride,” she yielded. “But 
you understand I’m with Miss. Lake 
and Mr. Van Holm, and they’re to pick 
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me up at five o’clock at the -Little 
Trianon.” 

His face clouded momentarily at the 
mention of Loudon’s name. “Oh, yes, 
that Spanish-looking fellow that’s 
always driving your car. Where shall 
we go, out Riverside?” 

“Anywhere!” cried Anne, with sud- 
den elation. “Only remember, it 
mustn’t be far.” 

“T suppose you’ve had no end of a 
grand time up at ‘Yellowmede’ this sum- 
mer?” he asked, as they dodged a 
Grant’s Tomb ’bus and made for the 
Drive. 

“Oh, I’ve gone in for-a little golf and 
tennis.” She felt, quite inexplicably, as 
if her own well-ordered recreations 
seemed rather trivial ; in any event, how- 
ever, she had no intention of discuss- 
ing herself with Mr. Marr. “Wont you 
tell me,” she asked, “something about 
the scenarios you’ve been working on 
since last June?” 

“We're just finishing a 
‘script now that—” 

“What are you this time, a bandit 
or a gentleman?” 

She realized at once the ineptitude of 
her phrase. “Oh,” replied the Amazon’s 
leading man, flushing, ‘‘on the screen, 
you know, I always end up, anyway, as 
a gentleman. 

“But this thing we’re on now’s really 
great stuff!” he went on. “I’m a poor 
Southern kid come up to the city to 
retrieve the family fortunes, and all 
that sort of dope. Of course I haven’t 
been here long till I fall in love with 
a New York girl. And it turns out 
she’s part Italian and her people are 
mixed up with a vendetta, or a Mafia, 
or something, and there’s a man the 
Black Hand tells her father she has to 
marry. When the girl—that’s Miss 
Lanier—stalls on that, they try to get 
me. She saves my life once—when 
she thinks it’s an accident. Finally 
they pretend to patch it up and let the 
best man win, and we all go for a picnic 
in the country. And my rival—he’s a 
riding-master—skids on some rocks and 
lets on he’s broken his shoulder. And 
I’m one of those chivalrous dubs that’s 
too good-natured to be suspicious ; and 
so, when they try the car and it wont 
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crank (they’ve fixed it, of course), why, 
I offer to go for a doctor, and my rival 
says, ‘Take my horse,’ and then they 
give me a wrong steer about the road. 
I’m all excited and don’t notice it’s an 
old river road where the bridge has been 
swept away by a flood, and before I 
can pull up, why, I ride over the 
cliff—” 

A little cry escaped Anne. “You 
don’t mean you're actually going to do 
another one of those outrageous 
‘stunts’—like letting them flog you—for 
motion pictures ?” 

“Why, yes,” he went on, scarcely 
noticing her. “The ’script calls for it, 
and it'll make a great climax—don’t 
you think? I’m badly injured; but I 
don’t die, and the girl realizes at. last 
even her father’s treachery. As soon 
as I’m patched up a little, she joins me 
secretly, and we go West to begin our 
lives together: ‘Love Triumphs’ is the 
last caption.” 

She watched him with a sort of un- 
willing fascination as he stopped the 
car a moment and bent under the wind- 
shield to light a cigarette. “Aren’t you 
taking—rather big chances ?” . 

“Pshaw—no! If a man stopped to 
think about things like that, he’d never 
get anywhere, And there really isn’t 
any danger. We've got hold of a mount 
for me that used to work in a diving 
act; the distance is all paced off; and 
there’ll be half a dozen cameras trained 
on me—one even from a scow in the 
water.” 

“Where is it you are—taking this 
jump?” 3 

“Oh, a place with a ravine that our 
location-man found up the Hudson. It’s 
going to be day after to-morrow. 
Wouldn’t you like to come up and 
watch me?” 

“How high is it—the cliff? 
fifteen feet ?” 

“Twice that, and more. But it isn’t 
half the stunt that guy got away with 
in ‘Carmen.’ ”’ 


Ten or 


[NVOLUNTARILY Anne closed her 


eyes. She was not a person of nerves, 
but at that moment a very vivid picture 
absorbed her vision: the picture of a 
big yellow-haired boy sinking inertly 
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into a muddy up-State stream, with a 
horror-stricken crowd hurrying down 
from above and a maimed horse strug- 
gling helplessly near by. Her tones 
sharpened with a pain she was ashamed 
of. “I most certainly shouldn’t like to 
come up and watch you!” she said hotly. 
“T think the whole thing is a cheap piece 
of bravado.” 

He caught the edge in her voice and 
drew his brows: together anxiously. 
“What do you mean—bravado?” 

“Just what I say, Mr. Marr—bra- 
vado, gallery play. What has an out- 
rageous ‘stunt’ like this to do with your 
acting or your art—if you call it that? 
I—I”—her voice shaded to a more per- 
sonal note— “wish you’d give it up.” 

Dion Marr’s sunny young face had 
become suddenly a white, undecipher- 
able mask. “Aren’t you letting me 
down rather hard, Miss Ainsworth?” 
he said slowly. “When I was up there 
at ‘Yellowmede’ you said you were 
prejudiced against motion-picture actors 
because they were mollycoddles; and 
now, when it’s a part of my job to take 
a chance that’s a bit risky, you tell me 
I’m a grandstand player. I don’t think 
you’re very consistent.” 

He looked at her a long moment with 
his direct, troubled gaze. Anne bit her 
lip. “Then you wont give it up—this 
ridiculous ‘stunt? ” 

“Why, no,” he said soberly. 

She stiffened angrily in her seat. 
What right had he to question her 
ethics? Why had she troubled to give 
him her opinions? Permitted him the 
opportunity of slighting even a per- 
functory request? How impossible to 
imagine that, even for an afternoon, her 
own standards could jibe with a picture 
player’s. “Where are we?” she asked 
icily. “If you don’t mind, I think we’d 
better turn back at once. I'll be missing 
my friends.” 


SILENTLY they sped toward the 

Park and the Circle. Every minute 
she wished more heartily that she hadn’t 
come; every minute was more uncom- 
fortably conscious of her companion’s 
loud flannels, of the car’s cerulean hue, 
of its broad stripes and garish mono- 
gram. Perhaps she had been recog- 
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nized already. In any case it would 
never do to alight before Loudon and 
Betty from this piebald equipage! She 
glanced furtively at the little clock near 
the steering:wheel and saw with relief 
that it was only a few minutes past 
four. 

For a dozen streets Dion Marr said 
nothing ; then, as if to himself: “I sup- 
pose I could get a substitute to do that 
ride over the cliff. But 
I’m damned if [ will!” 

And Anne felt that re- 
mark canceled whatever 
remaining debt of de- “ 
cency there was between 
them. But as they drew 
up before the Little 
Trianon she realized she 


The maid handed 
her a paper. It was 
there in garish head- 
lines: “Picture idol 
injured. Dion 
Marr, of the Ama- 
zon Company, ac 
over cliff i in 
' photoplay 
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must say something. “I’m afraid, 
Mr. Marr, that I’ve spoiled your after- 
noon more completely than if I hadn’t 
accepted your invitation.” 

Without replying, he helped her out 
and stood before her soberly. “Miss 
Ainsworth,” he said, “there haven’t 
been many things in my life I’ve wanted 
more than your friendship. I’m sorry 
I’ve not been able to play up to it.” 

“Perhaps,” 
said Anne, “‘it’s 
I who haven’t 
been able to 


”? 
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rate,’—he held 
out his hand,— 
“T’m glad luck 
threw us once 
more together. 
It gave me my 
chance. Good- 
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“Good-by, Mr. Marr.” She offered 
her own hand rather lamely. “And 
thanks very much for the ride.” 

With a last, searching look he turned 
back to the car and was gone. Anne 
walked slowly into the tea-room and 
waited a long half-hour for her friends 
to come. 


[- was a very lively dansant. A darky 
band was pounding out gay, haunt- 
ing music. Loudon and Betty were 
fox-trotting. Anne sat at one of the 
tables that fringed the floor, with Van 
Holm’s young Western cousin. They 
had just come in from a matinée. The 
youth looked rapturously at Anne’s 
pale green gown and the two white 
roses she wore from the bouquet he 
had sent her. “If the next one’s a hesi- 
tation,’ he said, “shall we dance? 
Though I know you'll find me an awful 
dub. It'd seem funny to them out 
home, dancing before dark.” 
- Anne answered him mechanically. 
Her thoughts were elsewhere. “Noth- 


ing’s funny in New York. Or rather, 


everything is—according to one’s point 
of view. I’m sure you'll get along very 
nicely with the hesitation.” . 

“T suppose,” said the boy enviously, 
“life here is one grand riot: rackets like 
this in the afternoon, and the theater 
and cabarets every evening.” 

“Oh; no.” She smiled wearily. “I 
seldom go to cabarets, and I shouldn’t 
care to be seen too frequently in res- 
taurants on Broadway. But I am rather 
gay this week, perhaps because you’re 
here with Loudon, perhaps because, 
when I go back to ‘Yellowmede’ 
to-morrow, I sha’n’t be coming down 
to the city again for a _ long 
while.” 

He was silent, awestruck at her in- 
difference to what was to him the 
ultimate goal of pleasure. For a 
moment he dabbed at his ice in embar- 
rassment ; then he caught up his cousin’s 
name eagerly. “Loudon’s a great scout, 
isn’t he! It was awfully nice of him, 
having me on here. You’re very good 
friends, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Anne with a slight frown 
of annoyance, “very good friends 
indeed.” 
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SHE did not hear his reply. Suddenly 
all her senses were on the alert. Be- 
hind her three women were talking, 
their voices pitched to carry across the 
din of the music. 

“Wasn't it terrible?” said one. 

“T didn’t read—” 

“In this morning’s paper.” 

“It happened yesterday. Up the 
Hudson. Fell over a cliff, on horse- 
back, or something. You know they 
never give out much about those 
accidents.” 

Anne felt an icy chill course down 
her spine. She reached swiftly for her 
wineglass and drained it. The women 
went on: 

“You don’t mean—” 

“Yes, leading man for the Amazons.” 

“That stunning boy we saw in ‘The 
Heart of an Heiress!’ ” 

“Why, only Tuesday I saw him gut 
in his car!” 

“Will it—kill him?” 

“T don’t know. It just said ‘seriously 
injured.’ ”’ 

“Isn’t it awful! I—I thought mebbe 
I’d send him some flowers. Just say, 
‘From a screen admirer,’ or something. 
But I suppose there'll be so many he 
wouldn’t notice. Look! over there’s 
Eddie. Mebbe he'll ask us to dance.” 

Anne swayed in her seat. For a 
moment she feared she was going to 
faint. She looked at the boy. What he 
had been saying to her she couldn’t 
remember. But he sat wide-eyed and 
frightened. She pushed her glass 
toward him. He filled it, and she drank, 
striving to collect her thoughts. 

“What’s the matter, Miss 
worth?” he stammered. 

“T don’t know,” she answered auto- 
matically. Nor did she, except that 
quite suddenly there was something it 
was going to be necessary for her to 
do. The dance was almost over. In 
another minute Loudon and Betty would 
return. “I’m only a little dizzy,” she 
managed; “and my vinaigrette’s in my 
vanity-box in the dressing-room. If 
you'll excuse me a moment, I’ll—be 
back for our hesitation.” 

Before he could offer to escort her, 
she had slipped between the tables and 
off the floor. In the dressing-room she 


Ains- 
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got her purse and gave a quarter to the 
maid. “Find some one,” she said, 
“who'll bring me a paper in five 
minutes—last night’s or this morning’s 
And have the door-man call me a 
taxi.” 

She unsnapped her. vanity-box and 
scribbled on its tiny shopping-pad : 


Betty: 

Dowt worry. I’m feeling slightly ill. 
Think I'd better go back to your aunt’s. 
Would rather be alone. Make the best 
apologies you can, and if I’m not there 
when you return—trust me. 

ANNE. 


As she finished the note, the maid 
handed her a paper. It was there, on 
the front page, in garish headlines: 


PICTURE IDOL INJURED. 


Dion Marr, OF THE AMAZON CoMPANY, 
Rimes over Curr In Puoto- 
PLAY CATASTROPHE. 


She read wildly through the column 
of spectacular details, but “seriously in- 
jured,” “perhaps to his death,” was the 
only import they bore her. 

There wasn’t a second to lose. Any 
instant Betty might appear in the dress- 
ing-room. She handed her note to the 
maid, with another quarter, and hurried 
out. The taxi was waiting. She drove 
at once to the nearest drug-store. “Give 
me the Amazon studios,” she said to 
the ’phone girl.. 

-~A woman’s voice answered. 

“Was Dion Marr, one of your lead- 
ing men, injured yesterday ?” 

“Ves.” 

“How badly?” 

“Seriously, but not fatally, we hope.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“At a private hospital in Brooklyn.’ 

She took down the location. 

“But he’ll not be receiving visitors 
for several days,” volunteered her in- 
formant dryly. 

Anne handed the address to the taxi- 
driver. “Get me there as quick as you 
can. It’ll mean money to you.” 


’ 


HE knew nothing about illness, in- 
jury, hospitals. At first she thought : 
“It can’t be very serious, or they 
wouldn’t have brought him to New 
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Then she remembered she had 
heard some one say: “They bring 
patients home to die.” In either case, 
there was nothing to do now but sit 
back and—wait. She lived an eternity 
during the ride. She kept her watch 
in her hand, and every five minutes she 
asked through the speaking-tube if they 
weren’t nearly there. 

At last the car stopped, and the driver 
opened the door upon a large brick 
building in a quiet street. She paid 
him, and entered without a glance to 
right or left. A nurse with a white cap 
was sitting at a switchboard in the of- 
fice. “I should like to see Mr. Dion 
Marr,” said Anne. ‘ 

“You can’t,” said the nurse without 
looking up. “It’s after hours, and you 
couldn t see him, anyway.” 

“But I’ve come all the way from 
Forty-tifth Street!” 

The nurse shook her head. “He 
wont be seeing visitors for—three or 
four days, anyway.” 

“But I must see him—just for a few 
moments.” 

“It’s quite impossible,” — coldly. 
“We've had dozens of inquiries all day, 
and I’ve answered them all alike.” She 
turned back brusquely to her switch- 
board. 

But ‘Anne matched her coldness. 
“Then, please, will you call me the head 
nurse of this institution ?” 

She pressed a silent button, and 
presently a tall, quiet-faced woman came 
to her. She repeated her business: “I 
should like very much to see Dion 
Marr.” 

“That is impossible !” 
answer. 

“Ts he—dying ?” 

“Nie” 

“Then why can’t I see him?” 

“If you hero-worshipers would only 
understand—!” A frown of dis- 
pleasure crossed the head nurse’s grave 
face. She half turned away; then she 
turned back again. “You can’t see him 
because—he has been very thoroughly 
shaken up, and his nerves need rest.” 

“Then”—Anne looked at her stead- 
ily—‘“will you tell him, please, who I 
am, Miss Ainsworth, Miss Anne Ains- 
worth, of ‘Yellowmede,’ and say to him 


York.” 


came again the 
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that I will not leave here until I do see 
him ?” 

The head. nurse raised her eyebrows ; 
then she smiled faintly. “You are a 
very persistent person, aren’t you? Sit 
down a moment. I think the doctor is 
with him now.” 

Before long she came back. “For just 
a few minutes,” she said, “if you’re 
very quiet.” 

It was all simple enough then. Anne 
followed the nurse into an elevator, up 
a floor or two, and down a long cor- 
ridor; and before she realized it, she 
stood in a little white room by Dion 
Marr’s bedside. 

He lay very-still, with one arm above 
the covers. His eyes were closed. She 
stood a moment, gazing down at him; 
then she touched his hand gently. 

“Why, hullo!” He looked up and 
grinned weakly. “Is that you?” 

“Yes. How—how are you, Mr. 
Marr ?” 

“Oh—I’m here.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“T—J] didn’t expect to—see you 
again—ever,” he faltered. 

She couldn’t answer. 

“I suppose you’ve come to say ‘I told 
you so!” 

“Don’t, please!” 

She looked around. They were alone. 
‘ The doctor had disappeared. She 
reached over and touched one of his 
bandages with a mute question. 

“It’s nothing,” he said. “Only a 
broken arm and a scraped thigh. T’ll 
be out again in a few days.” 

The room was full of flowers. Their 
odor nauseated her. . She wondered 
miserably whom they were from—and 
what the donors were to him. 

“How did it happen?” 

“T don’t know. Nervous, I guess. 
Perhaps I talked it over too much that 
day with you. And the horse stumbled. 
But I don’t care. The cameras got it! 
Will you sit down?” 

“No.” 


NDER the covers she felt the rise 
and fall of his big chest. What 
wounds, what pains were gnawing there, 
only his drawn face hinted. The little 
white room had brought her very near 
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to the bed-rock of life. There could be 
no drawing-back now. She cleared her 
throat thickly. “Mr. Marr, there’s some- 
thing I want to tell you: I’m very sorry 
for some things I said to you once about 
motion-picture actors, and for not 
answering your letter, and—for the way 
I acted on that ride the other day. Can 
you—forgive me?” 

He did not answer immediately. 
Tears rose to his eyes. He tried to 
blink them away. “I’m a damn’ baby. 
Nerves all gone. You mustn’t mind. 
I never did mind your calling us molly- 
coddles, because I knew you didn’t un- 
derstand. And I hadn’t any right to 
expect you’d answer my letter, had I? 
And about the other afternoon, we'll 
call it square if you’ll—let me ask you 
to go riding with me again some time. 
Will you?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” 

He reached out shyly, touched her 
fingers a moment, and then withdrew 
his own. “If I—if I was a gentleman, 
I’d-ask you to take a long ride with 
me—a long ride—that would never 
end.” With a swift sob he swept his 
arm across his face and turned it to 
the wall. 

Anne looked at the. flowers. They 
all seemed suddenly to be smiling at 
her. She bent over him tenderly. 
“Why don’t you ask me—anyway ?” 

“Because—”’ 

“There isn’t any ‘because.’ I’m not 
‘posted ground’ any more. You—you’ve 
made me look under the lid, Dion, and 
see it’s what’s there that counts.” 

She found his fingers again, laced 
them tightly in hers, and drew his arm 
slowly about her neck 


“TO-MORROW,” she said presently, 


as an interrupting footstep 
sounded in the corridor, “I’m going to 
ask the doctor how soon we can move 
you to ‘Yellowmede.’ ” 

Dion Marr sighed happily. “I hope 
he says soon! Anne,”—he tripped 
blushingly over her name,—“d’you re- 
member how you told me once motion 


pictures hadn’t anything to do with life? 


I guess they’ve sort of gone and mixed 
themselves up with your life, haven’t 
they °” 





Settling Down 


A SPRIGHTLY TALE OF BASE- 
BALL AND MATRIMONY, WITH 


A JOLT AT. TAOB 


By W. R. 


WANT you to get this Wilbur 
| | person right. You probably 
’ | know all about him,—from 
the outside,—but it’s under the skin that 
counts. Long and lean, Wilbur is, with 
a hop on the fast ball that sends a lot of 
them back to the bench arguing side- 
mouthed. You know that yourself if 
ever you spent a half-dollar on our 
league. Left-hander, you’ll remember, 
and no crazier than any other left- 
hander except in the one thing that 
looked for a time like it was going to set 
his cue out of the big show. 

Girls! 

That’s the answer. 

If Wilbur’d only had periscope eyes 
and a ball-and-socket joint up there on 
top of his spine, he’d have overlooked 
nothing in skirts. As it was, he missed 
mighty few. Women had him to the 
south’ard, and_that was the trouble in 
the Philly game when, if he’d won, we’d 
have stuck in the first division. ; 

Wilbur was going nice that day, if 
you’ll remember, until the ninth—one to 
nothing for us. Then he gets a peek at 
something in the grandstand and blows 
up. Another peek, and he passes Dode. 
A few more peeks with Cravath swing- 
ing, and his senses quit him cold. Any- 
body ought to know better than to lay 
one over for “Cactus” with a short fence 
waiting. But not Wilbur—not with an 
estrich-feather in sight. Over goes the 
fast one, and it was, “Mary, bar the 
door!” Just those few peeks, and we’re 
sent into the second division. 





HAT’S what started me off on this 
* love-crusade. It aint three minutes 
after “Cactus” had taken his swing be- 


END 


Heustis 


fore John—our manager—has me into a 
corner of the dug-out and is talking. 
forked lightning. He knows he'll get 
perfect support from me, for he knows 
I’ve been through the marriagé mill and 
that I’m still paying for memories on 
the first of every month. He’s been 
there himself, twice, and I suppose the 
alimonies are maybe four times as heavy 
as mine. 

“Joe,” he snarls, “I want you to take 
this female-frenzied person out this win- 
ter and either feed him up on love or 
get him a sparring partner. I’m sick of 
his petticoat riots. When he’s licked, 
we can talk pennant. He’s gotta—” 

“Whoa, old boy,” I tell him. “Just a 
minute. Why pick on me? You know 
what Lulu did in one short season, and 
that I bar all women. You want some 
rough—” 

“T suppose,” he barks, “you want me 
te traipse him around. Where’s your 
holler? Married only once and only 
costing you sixty a month. Look at me! 
Twice hung up and paying on the nose, 
and you stand there squawking. You 
aint out to get Wilbur a loving comrade, 
you understand. Find him some one 
that’ll outgame him. Expense-accounts 
for two, and a bonus on twins. Shut 
u i 
That settled it. John always has the 
last word, and he’s entitled to it. He 
pays the freight, and an expense- 
account will lighten any load. 

“All right, John,” I tell him. “You’re 
the doctor, and specialists come high.” 

And then I head for the club-house 
where Wilbur’s dressing like he’s not 
got a minute before the house burns 
down. 
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“See that baby out there this after- 
noon ?” he asks, the minute I’m inside. 

“T saw a thousand out there, and they 
all saw what I saw when Cactus took 
hold.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” he comes right back. 
“He’s likely to take hold any time.” 

“When their minds aint on their 
work.” 

“There,” said Wilbur, “you said 
something. With her out there to-day 
I couldn’t turn a wheel. That last ball 
had nothing on it but good wishes.” 

“Two and two, and you rolled it 
over.” 

“Honest, Joe,” says he solemnly, ‘I’m 
lucky I didn’t toss it into her lap for a 
souvenir. I wonder what they’re think- 
ing of me?” 

“They’d like to hit against that stuff 
all season.” 

“There you go!” he snarled. “Aint 
‘you got a thing on your mind but what 
some tramp ball-player thinks? I mean 
the girls. They must know I wasn’t 
right. No man in his senses ’ud be 
feeding Cravvy sachet-powders. Hey, 
Joe?” 


HAT was Wilbur in mid-season 
form. Bust him off the track of 
romance, and he comes up showing. his 
teeth. It’s enough to make any experi- 
enced person shudder, especially me 
when I think of Lulu and that sixty 
a month sliding through the mails. 
You understand I’m not kicking 
against Lulu. We had a few good days. 
Sometimes her control was bad, and 
then again she wasn’t well; but I can’t 
look back on my married period as any 
fragrant era. Added to that, I think 
they jipped me in the stretch, for when 
Lulu went charging into court yelling 
bloody murder and incompatibility, the 
judge yawned, hung the sixty onto me 
and ordered the windows opened all in 
one breath. If incompatibility means 
we couldn’t get along, Lulu was right. 
Lulu’s control was too good along the 
throwing line. If it hadn’t been that 
divine Providence at the last minute 
switched her from pants to petticoats, 
she’d be out there to-day picking ’em Off 
with the best in the league. 
John was the only one to offer any 


\ 


sympathy when the fatal words were 
spoke. Like he said, he’d been through 


it twice, and he’s a little swelled about . 


it. Quantity, with him, goes ahead of 
quality, and a one-time divorced man he 
rates as a semi-pro’. That’s why he 
realized that something’s got to be done 
to trim Wilbur’s sails and get him 
headed up the home channel. 

So I cut loose at Wilbur once again: 

“The trouble with you is you flit but 
you never hover.” 

“And there,” says Wilbur, “you 
spoke a wad. I don’t dare. The minute 
I landed I’d be thinking of others pass- 
ing by, and then again some one might 
be laying for me with a shotgun.” 

“No, no, boy, you aint got this thing 
right. It’s a sporting age we’re in, and 
nothing gets shot but what it’s on the 
wing. You’re safe when you fold your 
fliers and pick a twig. Come on and 
pack that grip—we’re going to—that 


is—find the twig. Expenses paid.” * 


“John’s at it again, hey?’ laughs 
Wilbur. “Fair enough, but—say, Joe— 
lamp this through the window. Some 
girl—what ?” 

And that night Wilbur and I slid out 
on the Overland, headed West for the 
land where a man either marries quick 
or they run him barefoot. 

Los Angeles? You said it! 


OME person once broke into print 
with a complaint against Los An- 
geles as being chemically pure. It may 
be so. I never noticed anyone checking 
his morals with his handbag, and I don’t 
know a thing about chemistry, but I do 
know Spring Street from the Press 
Club north, and Broadway even better. 
And on a winter day when the girls 
back East are muffled in furs and taking 
their healthies on Fifth Avenue, this 
California Broadway’s buzzing with 
short sleeves and movie queens. 

It’s a grand field for Wilbur, once his 
anchor’s gone overboard. I’m figuring 
on the orange-blossoms to get him into 
position for the women to slip a few 
shells aboard. Then there’s the moun- 
tains, the moon and the Pacific Ocean, 
an ideal target-range, and I know if 
some husky can get within hailing dis- 
tance of Wilbur, the boy’s doomed. 


Pui, 
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That’s the way I’d figured it on the 
train, the first day out. Four days of 
smoker work and planning lie ahead 
with no letters from Lulu to harrow me 
up and nothing but peace on earth, 
good will to men. Then, of course, 
Wilbur has to come to life. Two 
women on board take his eye; right 
away he gives tongue. But because 
there’s two of ’em he’s up against. it. 
He can’t persuade himself to go into 
the diner with the one for fear he'll 
miss out on something with the other. 
One of ’em’s a widow from Boston, 
which is no place for a ball-player to 
marry into. The other’s from Wilming- 
ton, which no ball-player would marry 
into. The Wilmington girl, though, 
shows she’s got some common sense, for 
she’s coming away from there. But it’s 
only fifty-fifty. She’s going back. 

Wilbur got all the advance informa- 
tion before he makes a move, and it’s 
only because I make up his mind for 
him that he gets to close quarters, and 
that happens one night when I lug him 
into the diner by the scruff. Of course 
the only vacant seat is opposite the 
widow, and of course with only one 
seat open to him, Wilbur goes charg- 
ing into that with all flags flying. It 
isn’t a minute before he’s gurgling soup 
in diminished sevenths, and inside of 
two he’s busted into conversation and 
covering the field from salt to senti- 
ment. By finger-bowl time he’s gotten 
a slant at her left hand and is telling 
her how happy he is she wears the 
yoke. 

“You believe in matrimony, then, 
do you?” 

“Above all things,” says Wilbur. “It 
seasons the supply.” 

Now with that sort of a start you’d 
naturally suppose Wilbur and the wid- 
ow’d get together on the observation 
platform and fix things up. It looks 
so serious I get out the time-tables and 
plan for a switch at Cheyenne and a 
trip back home on Wilbur’s honeymoon. 
But not for Wilbur—no, no; he’s too 
‘ strong on the footwork, and the Wil- 
mington girl never lets him get settled 
in his mind. It’s a case of self-defense, 
and the way Wilbur steps around those 
two women shooting left-counters on 
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matrimonial leads is a model -for any 
bachelor. He’s certainly a gifted young 
man and a tolerably busy one, but he’s 
still untamed when the train rolls into 
the Arcade depot. 

“You see, Joe,” he says, when we’re 
peeling off a few layers of ‘alkali and 
preparing to look up some of the old 
gang, “you see, a man ought never take 
it for better or worse on a train. Things 
is all out of focus on a train. I’m leery 
of these Pullman romances.” 

And that was Wilbur’s mental condi- 
tion when his bootsole first was set on 
California soil. His mind was in a tur- 
moil even when we’re heading up 
Broadway to search out Binkus Ben 
and Otto Bruckmann, the Behemoth of 
holy writ, or some near relative. And 
Wilbur’s camped just above my good 
left ear, pouring his feelings into the 
open air and me. I think nothing ef his 
ramblings until he gets to the line: 
“Think of it, A widow and a trained 
nurse in one.” 


N OW, it’s all right to lead some men 

to marriage, but it’s inhuman to 
spur ’em head on into a wall, and there’s 
nothing like being a friend when nurses 
loom up. 

“Nursing, huh?” says I. “If I was 
you, I’d find out how she came to break 
into that game. Was it love or repair- 
work? I’ve generally noticed a nurse 
aint working at that tenderness thing 
twenty-four hours a day. It’s a busi- 
ness !” 

“Maybe so,” says Wilbur, and turns 
to squint at Mt. Wilson in the moon- 
light; “maybe so, but it’d be a good 
business with the liniments.” 

He’s no sooner got the words off his 
chest than I’ve got him by the lapels 
right there on Broadway. 

“Tt’s settled, then?” says I. 

“What settled ?” 

“You’ve fixed it 
widow ?” 

“My, you got ghastly ideas,” says 
Wilbur petulantly. “I was just specu- 
lating and running it through my 
mind.” 

“Uh huh!” I tell him. “You’re loom- 
ing, but you can’t make up your mind to 
lurk. And there’s a bonus on twins.” 


up with the 
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“T’ve heard that bonus thing before,” 
says Wilbur. “What is it, a State 
bounty or something ?” 

Wilbur must have felt he’d turned 
up his wick a bit too high, for he’s quiet 
the next few blocks, only using his eyes 
and his neck, and he hasn’t fully recov- 
ered by the time Binkus and Otto are 
wringing him by the hand and all of us 
busting with language. 

It’s been a year and more since my 
last trip to the Coast as a head-hunter, 
and naturally the boys are all over the 
deck with questions of this and that. 
Otto so hung on my every word of 
major-league talk that I never notice 
Wilbur’s deserted until I catch a boom- 
ing and a buzzing close at hand, and all 
of it punctuated with giggles. 

“Something loose?” I ask Binkus. 

“That big left-hander at the switch- 
board,” says Binkus. 

“Yes,” chimes in Otto, “and I'll lay 
you eight-to-one the operators are 


matching to see who gets him for din- 
ner.” 
There it was again. Wilbur’s jumped 


the reservation. Fearing he was miss- 
ing something, he had to take a look 
and gets all snarled up with the ’phone- 
girls, which is no place to pick a wife. 

They’re too meek and mild. Rules of 
the company, if you ask me, that 
gets ’emeset in their ways. Take Dode 
Devine, for instance: He grabbed a 
bride hot off the wires, and her habits 
were so firmly fixed that for six months 
after they’re married all she can say by 
way of ‘conversation is, “Drop a nickel, 
please.” And Dode half the time 
thought she meant it. It kept him 
cleaned. 

Now from what you’ve seen of Wil- 
bur so far, you’re entitled to think he 
was due at any minute to go busting out 
of the corral with some cabaret per- 
former and charge down on Santa 
Ana, the Gretna Green of the place. 
They say marriages are made in heaven. 
But not at Santa Ana—they’re just 
gone through with. And Wilbur might 
have done that very thing if a six-cylin- 
der Moreover car hadn’t framed things 
against him to the extent of a busted 
head and a journey to the hospital. A 
wet night, a sharp corner—and there 
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he was snarled up with a lamp-post and 
yelling blue skies above—till a passing 
reporter got the news to the receiving 
hospital and an ambulance for Wilbur. 
It made a good story, for it isn’t every 
day a big-league star does a head-slide 
into a lamp-post in a minor-league 
city. 

And it was a good hospital, too, that 
he draws; but when Wilbur gets one 
eye open and a look at the bearded he- 
nurse bent above him, he pulls out all 
stops. 

“What’s all the bushes for?” he yells. 
“Aint we ever going to get out of the 
river-bed? Call Chestnut 428.” 

Part of it, of course, was delirium; 
and part of it came from the heart, the 
428 part. Of course that’s the Boston 
widow’s ’phone-number. His anchor’s 
overboard, and it’s up to me to.keep it 
from dragging. Right away, while the 
rest of the gang is shooting him to a 
private hospital, I’m speeding to a tele- 
phone and Chestnut 428. In no time, 
Helen’s voice comes cooing over the 
wires. 

“This is Joe Burdette,” I tells her. 
“The one that came West with Wilbur. 
He’s been hurt, and we want to know 
if you'll take the nursing job.” 

Take it! I pictured the dear girl 
hitting the ceiling, and it’s only a matter 
of minutes before she’s camped beside 
Wilbur, holding his wrist and looking 
into his past life. 

“And there,” I told myself when we'd 
all tiptoed from the room, “is where 
Wilbur gets it. Anybody’d be bound to 
get it if they was bedded down to the 
ears in clean linen and romance with a 
blonde stepping over the course. Good 
night, Wilbur!” 

Of course the whole story got into 
the papers with three-column cuts and 
pitching averages, and it’s right on the 
heels of the morning papers that a letter 
comes boiling in for me, postmarked 
Los Angeles. ‘ 

Fearing the worst, it doesn’t shock 
me that it’s from Lulu—from Lulu, 
resting up down here after taking in 
the Exposition. She’s different on 
paper than in real life—a difference of 
some six hundred points, roughly speak- 
ing; for while she only hits .350 in 
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~hearthside dialogue, 1,000 is her gait 
when she takes pen in hand. Notice 
this: 

My dear Joseph: : : 

I see by the papers of this morning 
that you are again on the Coast and that 
your friend is in the hospital. Women, 
again, of course! It is what might have 
been expected. And that Mr. Wilbur is 
your victim—I use the word advisedly— 
is no added surprise. It only seems a 
pity that you should have induced a man 
so young to share your enterprises. I have 
often, as you may remember, predicted 
many good things for Mr. Wilbur, and 
that he might go far under the proper 
influences. But I fear you are not that 
sort of influence. I can point to myself 
and say that.. Perhaps his stay in the 
hospital will give him time for serious 
reflection. That may mean a return of 
common sense. The poor, poor boy! I 
trust you will make no attempt to see me. 
It might be embarrassing. 

Yours, as always, 
Lutv. 
P. S. How about the alimony? 


HAT’S Lulu. She’s got a jaundiced 
view of me, as you may have no- 
ticed, and when she paints pictures of 
“enterprises,” all she can see is upris- 
ings. As for the “How about the ali- 
mony?” that merely proves she’s just 


. “as always.” 


A letter like that, and from close at 
hand, might set some people back on 
their heels. But not me, not with the 
orange-blossoms and Barney’s place 
working overtime. I stuck to my sched- 
‘ule: Barney’s place in the morning, 
and the hospital in the afternoon to 
watch Helen going over the course. 
“What a wife he’ll draw in her!” I keep 
telling myself. Her - tenderness, of 
course, is professional stuff, for I never 
yet knew a nurse once away from the 
shop but who’s there with a stamp of 
the foot and the right hand ready for 
battle. And, moreover, Helen carried 
all the signs of domestic dominance, as 
they call it, even though she was a pic- 
ture to fill any man’s eye. She even 
gives old flame-scarred me a few flut- 
ters. 

Wilbur’s head over heels in love, if 
anyone ever was, for the way he tries 
to hide the notes is proof of that, and 
the way Helen courses around the room 
with never a look at Wilbur is only 
piling up the proof. Wilbur, however, 


removes any doubt a blind man might 
have had, by tapping me for seventy- 
five dollars one afternoon. 

“Joe,” he told me, “I want sixty dol- 
lars, quick.” 

It wasn’t a bit delicate in him, that 
reference to sixty dollars, and I told 
him so. 

“Then make it seventy-five,” says 
Wilbur. “I can remember them even 
numbers better.” 

It was proof enough for me; and I 
leave it to you; what would any person 
in a hospital be wanting of money, when 
some one-else is paying the bills, unless 
he’s in love and framing something? 
You bet Wilbur got the seventy-five, 
and it gave me enough hope to wire to 
John: 

Wilbur nailed. Large experienced 
blonde. Head better but not important. 
Verify bonus twins. 

Jor. 

You'll notice it was just a hunch I 
was shooting on to John, but it was a - 
hunch that came true, for when next I 
bulge into the hospital after an auto- 
tour of three days, the old boy’s out of 
bed and mooning in the window, a sprig 
of orange-blossom in his hands. 

“Joe,” he says in a weak whisper, and 
sniffs the bloom; “Joe, I’ve fell so hard 
I’ve cracked the tile. It’s the soft road, 
from now on. Honest, Joey—she’s a 
wonderful woman. Aint life glori- 
ous ?” 

“You’ve told her before witnesses ?” 

“A dozen times. That little old car 
certainly picked me a nice easy twig, 
hey Joe?” 

“Wilbur,” I says, wringing his hand, 
“you’ve certainly written a winning 
ticket. You'll have a good year with 
the club, and the World Series change’ll 
be coming in pretty soft for the flat. 
Hey a . 

“But Joe,” he says, “you don’t know. 
You mustn’t leap—” 

“Shhhh—” I tell him, for Helen 
comes coursing in right then, and I was 
forced to creep under his ear. “Dont 
say a word, you scoundrel, you. But if 
the first one’s not a right-hander and 
named Joe—well—well—” 

And then I tiptoed from the sacred 
spot and wired to John, collect: 
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Wilbur sunk. Nurse. Right-hander and 
packs punch. Details follow. J 
OE. 


Now, it’s strange, but once a kiss-and- 
run man falls in love, he makes: twice 
the splash of the ordinary human who 
flops in first try. And it.was that way 
with Wilbur. He simmers so much 
with love he’s parboiled. But he don’t 
give way to himself with friends 
around. No one in the grandstands 
when that lad goes a-Launceloting—not 
exactly, even though his room’s kept full 
of new magazines, sporting sections 
from a dozen newspapers, flowers and 
bowls of fruit. A mighty constant little 
provider, this Helen, and certainly true- 
love, for I never had any such treatment 
even in my best days. But Helen plays 
the game, as I’m figuring, along the 
same line as Wilbur. Just a quiet word 
or two to me when I’in around—flitting 
in and out like a shadow and hardly a 
glimpse at Wilbur. Hospital rules, 
probably. But there’s a gleam in her 
eye, a martial gleam, that indicates the 
house’ll fe run on union rules, and that’s 
the kind of stuff John wants on his ball- 
team. So I let it go at that, and I’m not 
even jolted when a messenger finds me 
at Barney’s place one night with a note 
from Wilbur. One look, and I turn it 
over to Barney. 

He announces the program to all 
hands: 

Dear Joe: I’m to be married to-night 

at Santa Ana. Next time you see me I'll 

be there. 

Yours, 
WILBUR. 

Blowie! A dream coming true, but if 
Wilbur figured he was going to glory 
all alone, no chance. Barney hollers for 
his eighty-horsepower "bus and loads it 
to the guards with me and a host of 
strangers. 

“We'll go and help him stagger to 
the altar,” says Barney. “Hang on!” 
And_he kicks her into the high. 


ENTLEMEN, we took a ride that 
night. Sometimes I saw the road, 
and sometimes not. But it was all the 


same to Barney, who seemed to smell 
the course, and kept us and his cigar in 
the right places until we rolled into 
Santa Ana, forty miles away, in forty- 
eight minutes, whith, if you'll ask me, 
meant no time for dalliance or delays. 

Barney headed for a_ parsonage, 
slams the ’bus up in front of a vine- 
covered bungalow and announces we’ve 
reached wholesale headquarters. 

It isn’t fifteen seconds before I’m up 
onto the porch of the place and trying 
to yank the bell out by the roots, till a 
meek little man answers and admits 
without argument we have the right 
place and that he’s just come red-handed 
from his latest job—his two-thousandth 
job during a busy and useful lifetime, 
he tells us, and cackles happily over the 
total. But it’s while he’s pouring out 
his statistics.that I hear Wilbur’s voice 
in the hallway. 

“There, there, dear,” some one was 
saying,—and the chills raced up my 
spine,—“‘it’s only some of the boys, and 
Joe wont care a bit.” 

“But I know different,” wails Wilbur. 
“He’s going to hate me for this!” . 

“Nonsense!” says his wife, and then 
I’m confronting them both. 

“Wilbur,” I roared, “what you been 
doing ?” 

“Just getting married,” says Wilbur, 
and braces back his shoulders, “It was 
love at first sight, like I told you, and 
on her first visit. I’m going to settle 
down now, Joe, for fair. I’m off this 
love-all-over-the-lot stuff. And about 
that seventy-five, Joe—here’s fifteen; 
that squares us. The sixty was coming 
to me,—I mean us,—anyhow, you 
know, and—” 

But I lost the rest of it, for I’m in a 
daze. Here while I’d been figuring on 
Helen’s getting the verdict, a visitor 
had slipped in and rung the bull’s-eye, 
lured to him by newspaper stories and 
a sense of pity. 

But I should worry!! 

Settle down? You can bet your life 
he’ll settle down—or up. 

I know! 

With Lulu! 


—— 
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HER REASONS FOR LEAVING HER HUSBAND 


yj NO 2a grow. I have gained from our marriage all that there is in it for me. 
And so let us end i It is my freedom that I wish to take again 
There is no ‘he!’ I find that marriage Cramps me, as I feared it “would, as | 


might have known it mast !”” 
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« TILES!” 
+ “Yes, dear?” 
Roszika _hesi- 
tated a moment longer, sway- 
ing in her hammock, staring 
at the roof of the porch 
above her, not looking at her 
husband. Then—‘Let us get 
unmarried,” she said. 

“Un—!” He turned a 
face of amazement toward 
her. “Don’t joke about such 
subjects as that!” he said, 
with a short, annoyed laugh. 
“T don’t like it.” 

But indeed she was never 
farther from joking. For some time she 
had been thinking of saying what she 
had now said—had indeed planned to- 
day’s descent on the Long Island house, 
empty save for a caretaker, with a 
half-thought of the quiet hours alone 
together, away from guests and serv- 
ants, that would give her an oppor- 
tunity to say it. And then all day she 
had been putting it off, fearing to hurt 
him. 

Whatever the deep underlying causes 
of revolt, it is commonly some trifle 
that stimulates to final action. Roszika 
would have denied it any such precipi- 
tating importance, but in truth it was 
the little, teasing wish for a cigarette, 
at the back of her consciousness, 
tickled and intensified as it was by the 
smoke of Giles’ pipe, that decided her 
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to speak. Foreign-bred, the 
use of tobacco was as natural 
to her as to him, but Giles 
disliked to see her smoke, 
and she did it furtively, like 
a naughty girl at boarding- 
school, with disgraceful lit- 
tle precautions of airing and 
secrecy. It was a tiny thing, 
that cigarette which she 
might not have without a 
scene, but it was the type and 
symbol of much _ besides. 
Her grievances seemed to 
cluster about it, to narrow 
and sharpen dangerously to 
its slim girth. It goaded her on. 

“IT am not joking. I am telling you 
what I think. For some weeks now I 
have been thinking it. To be married 
to you has been good. It has meant 
development, some happiness—yes, 
much happiness. But now I find I no 
longer grow. I have gained from our 
marriage all that there is in it for me. 
And so I say, let us end it now.” 

She spoke simply—as if suggesting a 
change in the drawing-room furniture. 

“Roszika, are you crazy?” 

She had rumpled his hair, on her 
way. to the hammock just now, with 
the familiar caressing gesture that was 
dear to both. He could not believe, the 
next moment, that her love for him was 
dead. There had been no coolness; he 
had had no warning. 
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“Are you crazy?” he stammered 
again, with some rising anger. 

“Not crazy, no—I am most sane. I 
am sorry if this hurts you—this deci- 
sion of mine. I care for you so much. 
I shall hope to keep you as a friend. 
We could be good pals, I think, if you 
were not my husband.” 


HE left the hammock and came to 

sit on the step above him, laying an 
arm along his shoulders, looking at him 
with friendly, sorry eyes. Giles did 
not meet them; he was very carefully 
repacking his pipe. The lines of his 
face seemed sharpened, and if he had 
not been tanned so wholesome a red- 
brown, he might have paled. 

“T wonder where you got such a— 
such an indecent idea,’ he uttered at 
last. “You and I are—married. We 
can’t change that, now, any more than 
we can make to-day turn into yester- 

If youehave stopped lov- 
ing me, why do you put your arm 
around my neck? Take it away.” 

She complied, her serenity a little 
_troubled. 

“That’s better,” he said, getting up 
abruptly. “Now I shall not totich you 
again until you tell me that you wish it. 
That is settled, then. Don’t you think 
we had better be getting back to town?” 


“But you don’t understand! It is no 
question of touching or not touching! 
It is my freedom that I wish to take 
again. You say we are married and 
cannot change it. But we can change 
it—I can leave your house and go back 
to my own studio-flat, as before. That 
is what I mean to do. I hope you will 
come to see me often.” 

“Who is he?” 

He launched the question at her 
furiously, out of a sudden, savage sus- 
picion that enly now shot through him. 
For just a moment Roszika was star- 
tled; she pressed both hands to her 
heart with one of her foreign, theatric 
little gestures. Then she began to 
laugh, rather hysterically. 

“Oh, how funny you are! How con- 
ventional! How adorably like a jealous 
husband in a play! There is no ‘he!’ 
Can you not understand what is so 
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simple, with- 
out imagin- 
ing me having 
a lover?’’ 
She jumped 
up, backed 
against one 
of the pillars 
of the porch, 
and faced 
him. “T find 
that marriage 
cramps me 
as I feared it 
would, as I 
might have 
known it 
must! I take 
all the blame, 
if there is to be blame. But I was not 
so old, and you took me off my feet, 
with your look of an hidalgo in modern 
dress, and your passion and the pictures 
that you made to me of our life to- 
gether. But because I make a mistake; 
must I persist in it? This life does not 
suit me—I am choked ; I cannot expand. 
I find that wealth oppresses me, that I 
get nothing from your friends, who are 
all like dead people to me, thinking the 
thoughts of their great-grandfathers in 
the grave! And you too, Giles; you 
are not of to-day. Your thoughts, your 
ideals, your standards, are of the 
feudal ages.” 

He gave her tirade little attention. 
“Look me in the eyes,” he ordered, 
“and swear to me that it is not a ques- 
tion of another man.” 

“T will not swear that there will 
never be another man. I am twenty- 
three, and I cannot say whether I shall 
take a man’s hand again before I die. 
But at present, no. I do not leave you 
to go to any man. [ leave you to re- 
gain my personal liberty.” 


E considered this, a little calmed 
by her assurance. Intensely mas- 
culine, the idea of an actual rival had 
clouded his brain with primitive rage, 
made him see red. He had to believe 
her measured denial. 
He mused. “I had no idea you felt 
like that about things—felt, I mean, 
that in marrying me you reserved the 
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right to break up our life together at 
any time. It’s a little hard for me to 
realize, offhand like this, that you don’t 
care for me, that you never cared for 
me—because real marriage doesn’t 
peter out in three years; and to say 
that you have exhausted all the pos- 
sibilities of our marriage: shows only 
that you never understood the least of 
them. I didn’t, myself, enter on the 
thing with any such reservations. Of 
course, I know there are such ideas 
current. It takes some adjustment— 
ii I decide to adjust myself. In what 
ways have I oppressed you?” 

She gestured helplessly. “There is 
no single piece of tyranny—nothing of 
which I can accuse you. Why, of 
course there isn’t! It’s a mass of little 
things—half-prohibitions, disapprovals, 
lifted eyebrows. The effect is to make 
me feel—not free. For example, I 
want very often, as you must know, to 
smoke! Well—you will not beat me if 
I do, nor take my cigarette from me 
by force. But you will be cross; you 

will look black— 

and the little in- 

dulgence is lost 

in irritation. I 

“want, if the 

fancy takes me, 

to eat pickles 

and ice-cream at 

six o'clock and 

not come down 

to dinner. I 

want to sub- 

scribe for half a 

dozen of the 

magazines that 

you hate to see lying about—the maga- 
zines that represent the advanced 
thought of this country. You were 
angry when you found I had been to a 
Socialist meeting last week. Well, I 
want to go to Anarchist meetings—or 
to worse places still, if there are worse! 
You take your opinions from others, as 
you do the cut of your dress-coat, and 
you disapprove of all these things auto- 
matically. Perhaps I too should dis- 
approve, but first I must taste, I must 
see, I must know And that is 
where we differ, and why we cannot 
live together any longer. I am of the 
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twentieth cen- 


“IT belong in 
the twelfth,” 
he said grim- 
ly, “as you 
told me a 
few min- 
utes ago. 
I don’t 
deny it. 
I belong 
in the 
twelfth s 
century. And in the twelfth century, 
when a_man’s wife spoke of leaving 
him, a man took his own measures to 
prevent it.” 


E moved toward her with a sud- 
denly purposeful bearing ; his voice 
rang a little harsh; he was breathing 
heavily. Violence—to her? Roszika 
shrank before his advance, some half- 
thought of a run for the road glancing 
through her mind. Before such a 
project could be fully formed, he shot 
out both arms and seized her by the 
shoulders. She knew from certain 
playful struggles of the past, how futile 
was her own slight strength against his 
iron muscles, and she did not try to 
free herself. He handled her like a 
refractory child—not ungently, but 
with all determination, vouchsafing her 
only four words more: “Scream if you 
like!” 
Both knew that it was a quarter of 
a mile to the road at the nearest point. 
She did not scream; tense but unpro- 
testing, she let him carry her upstairs, 
up again and up, till he opened a door 
on the topmost floor. It was the én- 
trance to a suite of rooms that Ros- 
zika had fitted for herself the previous 
spring, because of the wonderful view 
from the windows. There was a bed- 
room, a bath and a studio, containing 
books, drawing materials, a piano. 
From the windows the drop was fifty 
feet or more to the short grass 
beneath. 
When he.had placed her on her feet 
and locked the doors behind them, 
Giles’ next act was to rip out the tele- 
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phone from the wall. 
Roszika stood where 
he had set her down, 
staring at him as at 
an utter stranger. 
Her heart was beat- 
ing oddly. 
“T wont let you 
go,” he jerked out. 
“You. stay here— 
until you submit— 
until you promise to 
go on being my wife 
as before. is 
The mistake you 
made was in marry- 
ing me, thinking you 
could throw me 
aside like an old 
shoe when you were tired of me. You 
can’t do it. Your namby-pamby little 
artists and minor poets ‘may stand 
for that kind of thing, but I'll show 
you that I’m a man, and the master. 
You've brought this on yourself. Half 
an hour ago I’d have disowned the 
barest idea of property in a woman, 
but now—I'm in violent reaction. 
You’re mine. You belong to me, and 
I will keep you.” 

Infinitely complex is a woman’s 
make-up, mingled of world-old in- 
stincts and up-to-the-minute opinions. 
Part of Roszika felt outraged, doubt- 
less, but it is undeniable that some ata- 
vistic strain in her vibrated responsive 
as violin-strings under the strong, sure 
bowing of the master, 

Moreover, in the realm of the emo- 
tions, lord and servant, slave and 
queen, are illusory and shifting terms, 
often of interchangeable meanings. In 
this queer fashion Giles’ assertion of 
lordship was in reality pure tribute to 
Roszika, his exercise of power over 
her convertible into evidence of her un- 
bounded power over him. Later, when 
alone, she would smile, not ill pleased, 
elated rather, over the whole stirring 
passage, which had shown her, indeed, 
some unguessed possibilities in their re- 
lation. But now she composed her face 
to the expression of a proud young 
martyr, contemptuous of the base expe- 
dients of her enemies. 

“Why,” she murmured, “this can’t 
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be true! It’s a situation out of the 
middle ages!” 

“Out of the twelfth century,” said 
Giles. He went out, locking the door 
behind him. 


N° one who has not actually expe- 
rtenced confinement can know the 
cumulative irritation of it. Roszika 
felt at first some angry amusement, but 
as the days passed, the amusement 
dwindled and the anger grew. She was 
being forced to break a hundred en- 
gagements ; she was being treated like 
a child, made ridiculous in her own 
eyes. It was useless to tell herself that 
it was Giles who was acting childishly, 
on him alone that the shame of his 
action should fall. She knew that, for 
her own self-respect, it was necessary 
that she should outwit him. 

She found herself, however, sin- 
gularly at a 
disadvantage 
as compared 
with the in- 
carcerated 
heroines of 
fiction. No 
stout ivy vine 
climbed from 
the ground to 
her window- 
ledge, and a 
rope of her 
twisted bed- 
coverings, had 
she dared 
trust her 
weight to its 
frail support, 
would not 
have reached 
half the dis- 
tance. In- 
stead of a 
susceptible 
jailer of the opposite sex, whom she 
might have won to her service by smiles 
and wiles, there was Mammy alone to 
wait upon her—Mammy, who had al- 
ways disliked and disapproved of her. 
She was a saturnine old negress, unex- 
celled as a cook and, Giles had always 
believed, as a nurse for children. He 
had once quarreled with Roszika for 
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declaring that no child of hers should 
ever be committed to Mammy’s un- 
prophylactic care. Mammy had heard 
of the controversy, and Roszika might 
more easily have won the affections of 
a basilisk than those of the implacable 
old colored woman. 

Giles came to her frequently, some- 
times cajoling, sometimes overbearing, 
at last argumentative. She heard him 
unyielding, resentful, not looking at 
him. Her face was a little sullen. And 
it was only in those rare moments when 
Roszika was sullen that it could be seen 
how beautiful she was; for usually the 
play of expression over her face dis- 
tracted the eye and left an impression 
- of brilliance without settled lines, like 
the play of water in sunlight. 


ILES concluded his argument for 

the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie, and waited hopefully for some re- 
sponse from his wife. None came, and 
into the little pit of silence between 
them there dropped, like a shower of 
sand, a tiny grating noise that Roszika, 


giving little attention to his words, had 
heard before but scarcely heeded. 

This time Giles heard it too, and the 
instinct of the householder jerked -him 


to his feet. Their eyes met, some 
vague alarm in hers, in his the not un- 
pleasant excitement that danger brings 
to men of his type. 

The house was to outward appear- 
ance untenanted save for Mammy in 
the character of caretaker, and that it 
should attract burglars was no matter 
for surprise. The man’s heart smote 
him. How easily she might have been 
alone! It was mere chance that he had 
come to-night. 

“Don’t go, don’t go!” pleaded Ros- 
zika. “It may be more than one man 
—they may have guns—they may—” 

“Nonsense! Of course I’m going,” 
he threw over his shoulder. He had 
crossed the room with one brusque 
movement and was desperately fum- 
bling over his key-ring fer the key that 
unlocked the door. A moment later he 
had found it, and was gone. 

“Oh, what does it matter about sil- 
ver and things?” wailed Roszika, as 
women have wailed immemorially. 


Giles? 
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The danger he went to meet had driven 
from her mind all thought of their dis- 
agreements, and she pressed after him 
down the passage like any wife anxious 
to share her husband’s peril. 

Undoubtedly there was some one be- 
low. Bending an ear to the well of 
the staircase, she caught a hoarse whis- 
per that was not Mammy’s. She drew 
breath with pain against the agonized 
pounding of her heart. Where was 
He had gone downstairs hot- 
foot, but noiselessly, and Roszika, step 
by step; crept down in the darkness _ 
after him. 

A door slammed furiously, and she 
heard the grating of a key. 

“Got ’em!” shouted Giles trium- 
phantly. “It’s all right, Rose! I’ve 
locked them in the study, and you know 
those windows are barred.” 


OR a moment reaction from the ter- 
ror that had held her made her 
cling to the stair-rail, feeling suddenly 
giddy—the next, a new thought jerked 
at her nerves; he’ heart leaped again. 
Why, it was her chance! The realiza- 
tion rushed on her suddenly, now that 
she had ceased to fear for him. But 
she must act quickly, for though now 
she heard him at the telephone, sum- 
moning the police, in a few moments 
he would be coming upstairs again. 

Roszika flashed back to her bedroom, 
caught up an evening coat, a_ hat, 
gloves, and a bag containing money. 
Then, snatching off her slippers that 
she might be unheard, she ran down the 
back stairs, pausing at the turn above 
the kitchen to listen. 

“Fo’ de Lawd’s sake!” she heard 
Mammy, shrill with excitement, cry 
out—but it was from the front of the 
house : the coast was clear! Then came 
Giles’ voice, exultant like a boy’s, as 
he retailed his achievement to his old 
nurse. 

Roszika frowned and bit her lip. 
Part of her did not wish to leave him! 
—the mere woman. in her, that de- 
lighted to order his favorite dishes, 
that shrank from the thought of ‘his 
chagrin when he should find her gone, 
that had thrilled a little, despite much 
intellectual disapproval, to his master- 
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ful refusal to give her up. But—‘“I’m 
something more than mere primitive 
female!’’ she reminded herself, and the 
Roszika of simple instinct slunk to 
cover. “I’m a human being, an indi- 
vidual, who has been treated with in- 
dignity, thwarted in my development. 
Ii I stay now, I might as well con- 
cede everything !” 

She had a delirious sensation of free- 
dom as the night air met her face. Her 
cheeks were burning, her heart pound- 
ing, her blood on fire. She was free! 
And she would go to New York that 
night. Giles had a house in the Six- 
ties; she shopped daily up and down 
Fifth Avenue; it was from New York 
that they had gone together to Long 
Island three weeks before. But the 
big city is only a cluster of a hundred 
cities, and the New York to which Ros- 
zika was going back—her New York— 
was as different from Giles’ as /Paris 
or Vienna; and she was returning to it 
as one who had been long absent. The 
crooked, clustering streets around 
Washington Square and westward; the 
colorful Italians who live there and 
form a background for the well-defined 
sprinkling of radical writers and 
artists; Seventh Avenue on a summer’s 
night; the Jefferson Market Court that 
dominates the quarter ; the square itself 
at every time and season—how she 
loved them all! She had worked down 


there with inspired energy; she had 


dreamed consuming dreams; and in her 
leisure moments she had- played light- 
heartedly with people who preached 
strange doctrines, and not content with 
preaching, sometimes actually practiced 
them. Giles had hated the surround- 
ings from which he had taken her— 
had thought the streets unhealthful 
and the people impossible. But now— 


SHE went straight to a little res- 

taurant she knew, where a stranger 
is stared at for a phenomenon. The 
half-lighted hall, the sound of chatter 
from behind the closed doors, the smell 
of food and the smell of cigarette- 
smoke—how good it was! She paused 
a moment with her hand on the door- 
knob to savor the familiar atmosphere ; 
she felt subtly excited, athrill. 
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Almost everybody in the room looked 
up when she entered, because all ex- 
pected to greet a friend. When they 
saw that it was Roszika who stood on 
the threshold, Roszika, scarlet-cheeked 
and eager-eyed, cries of welcome broke 
from all corners of the restaurant. 
The people at the nearer tables got up 
to speak to her; most of the women 
and a few of the men kissed her; she 
was beckoned for wildly by diners 
hemmed in at distant tables. It 
amounted to an ovation. 

“Think of your remembering me 
after all this time!” she cried, returning 
fervently the fraternal salute. of a 
bearded young Socialist in huge black- 
rimmed glasses. “You darlings! You 
don’t know how glad I am to be 
here!” 

“And the husband?” some one asked, 
as room was made for her at the largest 
table. 

“He’s not very well,” she said easily. 
“He’s down in Long Island. I got 
bored—I ran up—” 

How natural it sounded! Yet fora 
moment the thought of Giles, distracted 
by now, miserable, angry, came to her 
and disquieted her vaguely. Resolutely 
she banished it. 

“Cigarettes, for the love of heaven!” 
There was the tobacco-hunger of weeks 
to be sated. She smoked two cigarettes 
at once, after the decadent fashion of 
her girlhood. 

A puzzled expression came into her 
eyes as they roamed the room. “It 
seems natural, and yet it doesn’t seem 
natural,” she complained ; and the next 
moment: “I know what’s the matter: 
you're all paired wrong! There’s Jim 
eating with Nance instead of with 
Elinor; and there’s Nell across the 
room with that funny-looking Italian 
who’s. the only soul here that I don’t 
know; and there’s Dick, who used to 
belong to Nance, holding hands under 
the tablecloth with little Sue Atherton! 
It’s—it’s disconcerting.” 

“Dear child, ‘the world do. move.’ 
You’ve been away for nearly a year! 
There’ve been lots of progressions 
since your day!” 

“Wonder if she’s even heard about 
Eve Garnett and Bob!” cried the man 
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next her. “You haven't? Well, it 
was like this—” 
As the story proceeded Roszika was 
aware of a delicate stiffening of the 
spine, new to her. _She felt inclined to 
be angry that such an incident should 
be related to her, in this way, as a good 
joke. But the other women were lis- 
tening appreciatively to a spirited re- 
telling of what was evidently an old 
tale to them, and puzzled and a little 
worried, Roszika voiced no disap- 
proval. Had she been used, in the old 
days, to listen to questionable talk like 
this without offense? Well, yes, it 
must have 
been so, and 
this new 
sensitive- 
ness was 
born of her 
life with 
Giles. Often 
things she 
had said had 
shocked 
him, and 
then she 
had raged 
against him 
for being Puritan and borné. 


THE story ended in a roar of laugh- 
ter from the whole table, and she set 
her muscles to simulate merriment too. 


It was mere grimacing. The gay mood 
that had been on her a few moments 
before seemed to have fallen from her 
irrecoverably: she felt chilled, critical 
of everything and everybody. How 
small the room was,—she had remem- 
bered it larger,—and how close; surely 
if everyone was going to smoke, there 
should be some better system of ven- 
tilation arranged, so that the air 
shouldn’t be actually blue! How ridic- 
ulous Julie Somers looked, with her 
fat hips and shoulders, in that “artis- 
tic” costume of hers that looked like 
nothing in the world but a magenta 
nightgown, girdled at the knees! And 
the hasty service jarred on her: the 
clatter, the melting dabs of butter, the 
wine-stains on the tablecloth. A sud- 
den fear shot through her: was she 
spoiled for Bohemia? Had the rhythm 
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of that ordered living, against which 
she had so rebelled, crept nevertheless 
into her very blood? 

Nonsense! She took a fresh ciga- 
rette, leaned her elbows on the table, 
made a conscious effort to be gay. For 
a while she succeeded; in the interest 
of hearing of her old friends and what 
they had been doing, she forgot that 
she had ceased to be one of them. 

“And you?” some one challenged 
at last. “Going to stay in town to- 
night, or go back to Long Island? 
Because I wish you’d come home with 
me—” 

She couldn’t go to the house in 
Sixty-seventh Street, and she had 
thought of a hotel. “That would be 
awfully jolly,” she accepted gratefully ; 
no doubt she could stay on with Sally 
Paton and her good-looking, good-for- 
nothing husband, until she found a 
place for herself. She began to plan, 
by snatches, in the intervals of conver- 
sation. A modest room to begin with, 
for she had no money—she would have 
to hawk her drawings about as she used 
to do. And she would need every- 
thing, for she hadn’t a stitch of clothes 
in the world, except what Giles had 
given her. 

It was no use trying to blink the 
situation any longer. Gradually, by 
imperceptible degrees, the triumphant 
pleasure of her enterprise was draining 
out of it. She felt old, disheartened, 
faced by that new life she had been so 
sure she pined for. Instead of being 
stimulated, she felt bored; in the place 
of elation, there was weakness and 
Shrinking. 

“Oh, you want to go back to your 
gilded cage!” she scolded herself 
fiercely. “You are like the wild beasts 
that have lived in captivity too long— 
like the old convicts who beg to be 
allowed to die in their cells!” 

But it would be too pitiable to capitu- 
late now. 


HE had been his and she was his no 

longer. 

It was not good to be Giles during 
the months that made up the hours of 
that night. There were times when he 
resolved to forget her and explore 
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Antarctic regions. There were times 
when he thought that if she were in 
the same room with him she would not 
be safe from physical injury. In these 
moments he wanted to beat her at least 
as much as he wanted to kiss her 

And there were other times when his 
whole consciousness seemed resolved 
into one voiceless, abject plea to her for 
mercy, for forgiveness, for love. 

Sleep was unthinkable. He passed 
the’ endless night pacing up and down 
with his pain. When daylight came, 
and he heard the whistle of the first 
train, he went out-of-doors and saw her 
footprints in the gravel walk—the foot- 
prints of a woman running, the toes 
deep and pointing away from their 
home that he had made a prison for 
her. 


HEN at last Sally Paton signified 

herself ready to go home, Roszika 
pulled on her gloves with alacrity. 
Outside, the clean, moist air was sweet 
to her, and she breathed deep with a 
sense of oppressions removed. She 
and Sally walked together across the 
square, magical with night and autumn, 
up an avenue, down a side-street. 

“Ts Joe here?” asked Roszika cas- 
ually, as her friend set a key in the lock 
of her apartment. 

“Joe,” repeated Sally, startled. Her 
voice was a little odd as shé explained: 
“1 supposed of course you knew. Joe 
and I—we’re not together any more. 
I’m free-lancing it.” 

“Really! Good old Sally! 
both in the same boat.” 

She spoke lightly, but 
the other woman cried 
out in dismay: “Oh, 
Rose! Oh, my dear—I 
am so sorry!” 

“You needn’t be.” 
Roszika evaded the sym- 
pathetic embrace that 
Mrs. Paton would have 
given her. “It’s / that 
have left Giles. It’s for 
the best. I wasn’t de- 
veloping ; I was too com- 
fortable—I had nothing 
to do.” 

“Oh Y” 


Then we’re 
4, 


said Sally, 
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“Of course, I might 
No man would ever 


rather blankly. 
have guessed it. 
get tired of you.” 


“THERE was perhaps a tinge of envy 
in her voice as she looked at Ros- 
zika, a little weary, a little disheveled 
and, like a child, 

the more alluring 

for flushed cheeks 

and tumbled hair 

and heavy eye- 

lids. Sally knew 

well enough that 

she was looking 

haggard herself, 

and that the hot 

room that had 

deepened the 

other’s color 

could only have 

made her poor 

nose shiny. 

Roszika was too 
intent upon her 
own affairs to 
draw the inference about those of her 
hostess. “It’s splendid to be free, isn’t 
it?” she cried, with some fictitious ° 
enthusiasm. “What do we want of 
men, anyway? We have our work to 
do—our friends— Only fancy, our 
poor mothers would never have found 
the spirit to do as we have done. They’d 
have stayed in bondage—mere serfs of 
their husbands—till they died of ex- 
haustion—” 

Sally spoke with some bitterness. 
“Yes, and our fathers—grand fathers 
too, as far back as you like to go—they 
didn’t stay in bondage, not they! They 
passed on, as soon as they lost interest. 
You're right, of course; we’re well rid 
of our husbands. Men are devils, 
anyway.” 

Roszika protested. “Oh no, not 
devils. Only stupid, only children! 
Sally, what do you suppose that man 
of mine did to me?” She began to 
laugh at the recollection; now that she 
had turned the tables on Giles, her im- 
prisonment, so humiliating while it 
lasted, showed in a humorous angle. 
She told the story with the fun and 
spirit that she could always throw into 
a narrative, and Sally too was laughing 
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wildly by the time she had reached the 
end of it. 

“It is mean to laugh,” she broke off 
with a touch of compunction. “Poor 
old Giles! I could find it in my heart 
to be sorry for him—now that I am out 
of his clutches. Don’t go on laughing, 
Sally Paton. I wont have you laugh 
at him like that!” 


’ 


ALLY had buried her face among 
the pillows of the divan, and her 

whole body was shaking convulsively. 
Roszika gritted her teeth with anger; 
she took the agitated shoulders and 
shook them. “Stop that!” she ordered 
fiercely. 

Sally stopped biting the cushions and 
showed a face dreadful with sobs. Her 
laughter changed to hysterical crying; 
she choked with it still, though she 
struggled to master herself. 

“You little fool!’ she articulated at 
last. “He wanted you as much as that 
—and the only thing you could think of 
to do was to run away from him! 
Well, thank God for you, Rose, it’s 
good to hear of one case where it’s the 
woman that tramples the man’s heart, 
instead of the other way round!” 

“Oh! Do you mean Joe left you— 
against your wish—and—and you still 
love him?” 

Sally nodded, wiping her eyes. 

“The wretch! The heartless beast!” 
Roszika exploded. 

Sally looked at her reproachfully. 

“He did just what you’ve done. He 
was right, from your point of view. 
You can’t justify yourself without jus- 
tifying him. I hampered him; I didn’t 
inspire him—and that red-headed 
Fitzgerald girl does. He thinks it 
wrong to pretend, wrong to repress 
impulses Oh, I used to say all 
those things myself, when I was 
younger. We all talk a lot, but when 
it comes down to one’s own case—when 
it comes to one’s own case, Rose, some- 
how it’s different! I love Joe, and I 
gave him all I had to give, and I 
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thought—I never thought we wouldn’t 
grow old together I tell you, 
there’s a rotten premise somewhere in 
your syllogism. It sounds true enough, 
but you find out afterwards that it’s in 
direct conflict with another truth—that 
you hawe to live through to find. You 
see, love either means something, or it 
doesn’t. If it doesn’t, then the whole 
game is hardly worth playing, is it?— 
for the woman, anyway. If it does,— 
and Rose, it does, it does!—then—then 
Joe’s a traitor!” 

“And what am I?” asked Roszika, 
staring at the floor. 

“You? You're a darling, to listen to 
all this so patiently. Forget what I’ve 
said, wont you? One has one’s pride 
—I swear you’re the first person I’ve 
broken down before.” 

“But—but Sally! Just one question: 
do you think I ought to go -back to 
Giles ?” 

“Not if you don’t want to, dear. 1 
don’t want Joe to come back to me— 
unless he wants to. But—IJ want him 
to want to!” 

“Part of me wants to go back,” said 
Roszika slowly. Sally’s pain was tell- 
ing her much of Giles’, saying much for 
him that the stoical inarticulate man had 
been unable to say for himself. “But 
—he locked me up!—as though I were 
his property—as though I were ten 
or twelve years old! How can I for- 
give that ?” 

“He put his hands on you—to hold 
you. My man opened his—and let me 
slip through his fingers—into the abyss. 
.... Oh, Roszika! And you think 
you have something to forgive!” 

There was silence in the little room 
for a while after Sally had spoken, and 
it was the woman who was desired, 
now, who struggled with tears. To 
hide them she went to the mantel and 
took down a clock that stood there. 

“How do you set this alarm?” she 
asked unsteadily. “The first train down 
leaves at six-forty-five I can 
make it if I get up at a quarter to six!” 











Li Ting Lang, Chinese Gentleman 


HE-AND HIS AMERICAN CHUM 
LOVE THE SAME GIRL—AND 
SHE LOVES THEM BOTH 


By Howard P. Rockey 
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nite a die again. 


fe story of at of the closest of friends,— 


love, intrigue, politics and adventure — the dead returned to life 


two Americans and a Celestial, we told 











JALTON sat on the veranda 
of the European Club, puffing 
contentedly at his cigarette, a 
tall glass with brandy at his elbow. 
Far out across the dark harbor 
flashed the alternate red and white 
lights that guided steamers into Shang- 
hai wharves. 

“T spent a week with the Murrays 
when I was in New York,” he said at 
last. 

The man in the white-duck uniform, 
sitting across the table from him, looked 
up quickly. “Indeed!” he answered. 
“It’s strange. I was just thinking 
about them—seems ages ago since we 
were all out: here together.” 

“Say, Barlow,” Dalton asked after 
a few minutes. “Why the deuce do 
you suppose the Murrays keep that 
hideous, grinning Chinese’ servant? I 
never saw a more horribly scarred, 
thoroughly wicked-looking Mongolian 
in my life!” 

“You didn’t know Murray before he 
married, did you?” Barlow inquired. 

“No,” said Dalton. 

For a long time Barlow sat silently 
staring up at the stars. He finished his 
drink, lighted another cigar and settled 
comfortably back in his chair. “It’s a 
curious story—one I’ve never told to 
anybody; and only a few of us know 
the inside of it,” he said. “I know 
you'll be discreet. A man who is going 
to live in Shanghai in these times must 

















be, about such knowledge. But you 
may get a garbled version of it out 
here some day; and since you know the 
Murrays rather well, I want you to hear 
the truth.” 


URRAY and I were classmates at 
Harvard—played football together, 
rowed on the varsity crew, and all the 
rest of it. Perhaps you remember Li 
Ting Lang, the Chinese nobleman and 
the only Oriental who ever wore a crim- 
son H. Well, he was in our class—a 
big, handsome, cultured chap. There 
was little about him to suggest the 
Chinaman save d slight yellow tinge to 
his skin, his almond eyes and his queue, 
wrapped tightly at the back of his head. 
Both Murray and I became intimate 
with him. He was rich as blazes, and 
he had that polish and distinction one 
finds in only a few men of twenty-four. 
We had our little flings together—went 
joy-riding in Li’s high-powered ma- 
chine, took in the shows, and whenever 
there was a class dance or glee club 
concert there were always three couples 
of us. 

Li made a great hit with the girls. 
But there was nothing sentimental 
about him. Everybody liked him. It 
was easy to see that he was well-born, 
but it was not until graduation time 
that even Murray and I learned that he 
was a brother of a prince of the blood 
—a cousin of the Emperor. 
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Naturally we were a bit surprised to 
learn that we had been hobnobbing with 
a real prince, but we didn’t let it spoil 
our last days together. Li graduated 
with high honors. In September he 
was to sail for Europe, spend a year 
there, and then return to China. 

The idea of losing him broke us up 
a bit, and Murray secured an invitation 
for Li to accompany us on a house- 
party over the week-end. It was at 
Marion Halstead’s, out on Long Island. 
They’d a dream of a place there—you 
know Halstead, the big corporation 
attorney—slews of money and abso- 
lutely in it, socially. 


I was the hit of the party. The girls 

vied with each other in holding his 
attention. But by the second day we 
all saw that Li had no time for anyone 
but Marion. It was unusual for him. 
And she seemed to have succumbed 
completely. 

Murray was a bit broken up about 
it,—a trifle jealous,—but I laughed at 
him. I realized, however, that Li was 
serious in his regard for her, and when 
I saw Marion look into his eyes on the 
veranda that night, I told myself it 
would be just as well if they never saw 
each other again. 

Perhaps it seems incredible to some 
people that a level-headed American 
girl could fall in love with a Chinaman, 
but this is exactly what happened. In 
the first place, most Americans don’t 
know what a Chinaman is like. He is 
no more like a waiter in a Broadway 
“Tokio” restaurant than a dark-eyed 
ditch-digger is like the Duke d’Abruzzi. 
Li was a Manchu, over six feet tall, 
broad of shoulder and as beautiful a 
specimen of physical manhood as ever 
I saw. It was easy to believe that his 
ancestors had been rulers for centuries, 
as Li had all the refinement and com- 
manding presence of a born aristocrat. 
While he suppressed his inborn pride, 
I could see that he secretly smiled when 
some of our set boasted ostentatiously 
of being Mayflower descendants or 
Sons of the Revolution. 

Li’s English was that of a cultivated 
Frenchman, his courtesy that of a 
Chesterfield. Five years in the States 
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had rather thoroughly Americanized 
him, and while no one would ever mis- 
take him for other than a man of posi- 
tion, he was the most charming, kindly, 
lovable fellow one could wish to meet. 
And beneath the surface, unknown to 
us all, perhaps unsuspected by even Li, 
certain mental changes had taken place 
in the man. Li was only beginning to 
realize the fact himself at that time. 

However, all the men returned to 
town on Monday morning. After that 
I saw nothing of Li for several weeks. 
Then one evening I dropped into the 
club to find Murray, glum and restless, 
at a table in the corner of the grill. 

He almost fell upon my neck as I 
entered. “Have you heard of the 
row?” he demanded. 

“No,” I said with a smile. 
started it?” 

“Tt’s about Li and Marion Halstead,” 
he said, with a flush as he spoke her 
name. “Li has proposed to her, and she 
has accepted him!’’—grimly. 

I gave a low whistle of astonishment. 
I had doubted it would go that far. 

“Marion’s mother is a nervous wreck, 
and her father absolutely refuses to 
consent. Marion is of age, you know, 
and rather well off in her own right, 
so she declares she will marry him 
anyway.” 

“But Li can’t marry her,” I said. 
“He’s of the Imperial family, a blood 
relation of the Yellow Deity. They’d 
cut off his head or boil him in oil if he 
ever dared marry a white ‘foreign 
devil!’ ” 

Murray shook his head dejectedly. 
“Li has declared that he will renounce 
all his titles and remain in America. 
It seems that he hasn’t a ghost of a 
chance of ever attaining the throne, and 
he says that he is more American than 
Chinese now, anyway.” 


“Who 


OR a moment I was staggered. I 

would have done anything on earth 
for Li, and no man save Murray had 
ever been a dearer, truer friend to me. 
Yet I must confess that the thought of 
his marrying Marion—an American, a 
white woman, of our own set—gave 
me an uncanny feeling. Li was a thor- 
oughbred, but he was a Chinaman, a 














yellow man: his skin was not like ours ; 
his religion differed ; he was of another, 
a barbaric race, in spite of years of 
early civilization and erudition. 

Murray watched me as I pondered 
over it. His face was haggard and 
drawn. 
reason for my aversion to the news, but 
the recollection of our three-cornered 


comradeship—the memory of dear old: 


Li—weakened my first violent dis- 
approval. 

“T don’t know that I can think Marion 
is wise,” I said finally. “Li is of our 
sort, but after all, a Chink is a 
Chink.” 

Murray’s eyes met mine with a grate- 
ful expression. “I could stand it if 
she married you,’ he said with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“T asked Marion to marry me a 
month ago,” he went on slowly. “She 
knows all about me,—about the family 
failing,—yet she was mighty good about 
it. I feel certain she is fond of me in 
spite of the fact that I’m rather a bad 
matrimonial risk, other than financially. 
She put me off for a while, just to think 
it over. Then this happened. Barlow, 
I may be a drunk, I may be weak, but 
~it hurts—yes, it hurts like hell— 
to have a Chinaman win out with 
the woman who means everything on 
earth to me!” 

He was wild-eyed for a moment. 
Then he shrugged his _ shoulders, 
drained his glass and walked out 
of the room. 


OR a long time I sat silently think- 

ing it all over. Perhaps it was ten 
minutes later that I looked up, and 
there before me stood Li. 

I must confess that I have seen few 
more handsome men. There was just 
one thing to confirm my first intuition 
—that grated a little now. It was the 
queue coiled tightly about his crown. 

“Barlow!” he said with genuine 
pleasure, sitting down in the chair 
Murray had just vacated. “Let us have 
a drink. Then I want to talk to you, 
seriously.” 

He lighted a cigarette and talked 
charmingly of commonplaces until the 
servant was gone. Then he leaned 
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across the table and told me, in that 
low, pleasant voice of his, the story 
I had just heard from Murray. I 
felt that he was watching me narrowly, 
wonderingly. 

“You must realize how it hurts me to 
feel that I am bringing pain to Tom,” 
he said. “I would rather it was any 
other man on earth, except you! But I 
come of a race that has always taken 
what it wanted, whatever the cost!’ 
His eyes grew hard, but he smiled after 
a moment. “You saw Viola Allen in 
‘The Daughter of Heaven’? The man 
who won her was my ancestor! I am 
a Manchu—” , He stopped abruptly and 
flushed deeply. 

There was a look of haughtiness, 
a look of determination, upon his 
features. He had pleaded his cause 
well,—won my sympathy in spite of 
myself,—but it was in the last sentence 
that he sounded the real reason of my 
aversion—and he knew it. He was Li, 
our comrade, our friend, but he was 
of another race, a ruler of a Tartar 
tribe come into power over a nation 
of yellow men! 


DON’T think I’m a snob. I’m wear- 

ing a crest cut into my signet, but 
some of my ancestors, according to the 
family record, would have been better 
hanged than buried in the quaint crypts 
the devil only avoids because he fears 
rheumatism! I’m an American naval 
officer, but God knows I’m no paragon 
of manly virtue; and Li was at least a 
man, 

“T can’t quite understand your oppo- 
sition to me,” he was saying. “TI have 
been your classmate, your companion, 
for four pleasant years of life. Can 
you conceive that it might have been a 
condescension on my part—as my 
standards go? You have been charm- 
ing to me; you have introduced me to 
the women you know. They have liked 
me. IT have behaved as you expected 
me to behave—better than some boys 
of your own race. I think I may say 
IT have been worthy.” He paused 
and looked at me questioningly. I 
nodded. 

“As for our position?’ His tone was 
interrogative. “I am the descendant 
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of generations of rulers. In all of 
your great country there is no other 
man of my race who dares even remain 
standing before me. I am rich, edu- 
cated as you are, able to practice my 
profession if I so desire. I show you 
all my good faith by relinquishing what 
I might be in China if I wished—relin- 
quishing all of this for the woman I 
love.” 

He spoke dispassionately, paused 
and gazed at me steadily. Then he 
raised his glass. “Will you drink to 
my success?” he asked. 

I hesitated a moment; then I lifted 
my own glass; but he stopped me. 
“Perhaps I am unfair,” he said. “Do 
not drink. Merely let me know that 
what I have done makes me none the 
less your friend.” 

I took his hand and he grasped it 
heartily. “Good night, Barlow,” he 
said, and turned away. 


"THE next day I took my exam’s for 

appointment to the Marine Serv- 
ice. I passed and received my com- 
mission, but in: the interval I heard 
nothing of Murray or of Li. 

About two days after our interview, 
Li, who was living at the Prince Fred- 
erick, received-a code cablegram sum- 
moning him home. His brother was 
dead, and he was informed of his suc- 
cession to higher rank. Moreover, it 
seems that this placed him in the direct 
line of succession—that he might some 
day sit upon the Peacock Throne. It 
also seems that as his brother had been 
betrothed to a Chinese woman of noble 
birth, Li was expected to return and 


take the place of the deceased bride- . 


groom-to-be. As this all happened 
about the time revolution was seething 
and threatening the existence of the 
dynasty, you can readily see the politi- 
cal importance attached to Li’s speedy 
compliance. 

But old Li never hesitated. He 
cabled his refusal at once. 

Meanwhile, Li had seen Marion 
again, and he had also gone through-a 
stormy interview with her father. Both 
Marion and Li remained steadfast, 
however, and there was the devil of a 
row. Somehow the newspapers got 
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hold of it. Poor Murray remained in 
seclusion. What he did with himself I 
don’t know,—no one does,—but he kept 
hidden. 

Two days later the secretary of the 
Chinese Legation at Washington visited 
Li. There was much ceremony, much 
kow-towing and a great deal of 
flowery but fruitless argument. Li sent 
him away horrified, his mission a 
failure. And this was in the face of a 
national crisis in China. 


] WAS now a second lieutenant of 
Marines, and six weeks after I 
heard of the death of Li’s brother I 
was ordered to Mare Island Navy Yard 
at ’Frisco. It was there I learned what 
had happened in New York. 

The day I left, three distinguished 
envoys in gorgeous robes and _ black 
bejeweled caps arrived at the Prince 
Frederick to wait upon Li. They were 
closeted with him for three hours. 
Then they solemnly left the hotel, their 
faces inscrutable, pleading ignorance 
of English to the reporters, while Li 
remained in his apartments, denying 
himself to all callers. 

But the evening papers guessed at the 
truth and told how Li had snapped his 
fingers in the face of the illustrious 
envoys. It was almost hinted that Li 
was in sympathy with the “young 
China” movement as a result of his 
absorption of American ideas and 
ideals. : 

Shortly after eight o’clock that eve- 
ning Murray arrived at the Prince 
Frederick and sent his card up to Li. 
Word was telephoned down that Li 
would receive him—the first man except 
the envoys to be sent upstairs. 

What took place at that interview 
I never knew. Murray never would 
tell me, but I assume that he went to 
apologize to Li for his attitude toward 
him. It was the game sort of thing 
a man like Murray would do. At any 


‘rate Murray was seen to leave the hotel 


shortly after ten o’clock, and he was 
observed to be in a highly nervous 
state. 

The next morning the whole floor 
on which Li’s suite was located was 
thrown into a furore by the loud wails 











of some one who spoke a strange 
jargon. Servants rushing along the 
halls were terrified by the weird sounds 
and, finding the door of Li’s chamber 
open, paused there in amazement. 
Prostrating himself upon the floor 
before the bed was Li’s tall, powerful 
native valet, crying and groaning loudly. 
On the bed they found Li, fully dressed, 
cold and stiff, with peacefully closed 
eyes. 

The police could learn nothing from 
the valet, who protested his complete 
ignorance, his humble grief and _ his 
awful terror at the death of his high- 
born master. Murray’s call was men- 
tioned to the police by the hotel staff, 
and his arrest fvas ordered at once. 
Meanwhile the envoys who had called 
the previous afternoon were notified 
of what had occurred. 

Half an hour later they arrived by 
taxicab from the near-by hotel where 
they were still quartered. 

The native physician accompanying 
the envoys made a hasty examination. 
He announced that there were no marks 
of violence, no signs of suicide, and 
that Li’s death had been a natural one. 
The emissaries requested that further 
investigation cease—also that Murray 
be released at once. Diplomatic exemp- 
tion to the law was claimed, and the 
police had to withdraw from the case. 

That afternoon the body was re- 
moved from the hotel and conveyed by 
the imperial envoys to a special car 
attached to the limited bound for the 
coast. Of course the whole story was 
a nine-days’ wonder in newspaper 
circles. But after the papers had 
printed column after column about it, 
had told in detail how Li would be 
buried with great pomp and quaint 
ceremony in the tombs of his imperial 
ancestors, it dwindled down and was 
finally forgotten. 


T was two years later that I heard 
of Murray again. Both he and 
Marion had dropped out of my life 
completely, for I was on sea-duty all 
that time. It seems, however, that 


Marion was terribly broken up over 
Li’s fate. She had been genuinely fond 
of him even if her affection was not 
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‘love in the real sense of the word. Her 


mother took her abroad for a year, 


and she returned a different girl. 
But Marion never mentioned L1’s 
name again. Then Murray began 


to see her frequently. 
were married. 

Apparently still having Li’s memory 
in her heart, Marion pleaded for a visit 
to China a year after their honeymoon. 
Murray opposed it vigorously, for he 
felt that such a trip would only stir 
up memories they had both better 
forget. But Marion begged so hard 
that he finally consented, and they 
landed here the day my ship dropped 
anchor in the harbor. 

For several days I did not know they 
were here, and it was during that time 
the thing occurred which upset Murray 
so. On the day after their arrival, the 
two were walking along the Bund when 
a procession came down the street. It 
was a company of modern Chinese sol- 
diers, trim and khaki-clad. After the 
first part of the procession had passed, 
there came four natives carrying a 
palanquin. It seemed incongruous, this 
relic of antiquity escorted by up-to-date 
troops. Amid its cushions reclined an 
official in rich native dress. He looked 
out through the curtains and saw the 
Murrays. Then the hanging. was 
dropped quickly, and in another min- 
ute the procession was gone. 

Murray started, looked quickly at 
Marion, and saw her pale and 
trembling. There was no _ doubt 
about it: the dead had come to life; 
they had seen Li. 

It was that evening that I called 
upon them. Marion sat with us upon 
the veranda for about half an hour and, 
pleading a headache, begged to be 
excused. \ 

I was entirely unprepared for what 
Murray told me about Li. He asked 
me flatly what I made of it—what I 
thought he ought to do. “It was like 
seeing a ghost,” he said. “I never sus- 
pected that Li still lived. In fact, I 
would have—” He stopped abruptly. 
and looked appealingly at me. “You—' 
you, Barlow, don’t believe that I had 
anything to do with Li’s supposed 
death—do you, man?” 


In time they 
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“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “Of 
course not. I always thought those 
Chink officials were responsible, for I 
have learned since, through official 
sources, that Li was hand-in-glove with 
Sun Yat Sen, the boy who started the 
‘new freedom’ business for China.” 

Murray smiled, He was obviously 
relieved. “It is unbelievable, but 
Marion, too, is confiderit that the man 
we saw was really Li.” 

“You might easily have mistaken 
some one else for him—a relative, 
perhaps.” 

Murray shook his head. “I wish I 

_could think so,” he said. “I was a fool 
to bring her here, and I sha’n’t sleep a 
wink until we are safe on shipboard, 
homeward bound.” 


TRIED to reassure him, but I wie 

how he felt. I sat smoking for a 
time. Murray was the last white man 
with Li the night before his supposed 
death; Murray had ample reason to 
hate the Manchu; and in spite of 
myself I wondered how much the man 
beside me knew about Li’s fate. If Li 
still lived, and Murray had known it 
all along, what explanation could there 
be to the strange events leading up. to 
Murray’s marriage with Marion? 

Murray was talking again, rather 
wildly. He did not say it in so many 
words, but it suddenly dawned upon me 
that Marion had put two and two to- 
gether and was beginning to wonder the 
same things. She had not spoken to 
her husband about it, but he knew what 
was passing through her mind—that 
she was trying hard to grasp and under- 
stand it all. It was a suppressed but 
deadly suspicion that might wreck both 
their lives unless cleared up—quickly. 

We sat talking quietly, and each of 
us doing a deal of thinking. Perhaps 
an hour had passed when a woman 
acquaintance stopped beside Murray 
and asked for his wife. 

Murray said his wife had gone 
upstairs. He and I both started when 
she told him she had just been to 
Marion’s room and had found it 
empty. 

“Then she must be about downstairs 
somewhere,” said Murray, trying his 
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best to maké his tone convincing. I 
caught the note of anxiety in his voice, 
but the woman laughed lightly and 
promised to find Marion. at once. 
Murray was on his feet and after her 
in an instant. I sat upon the veranda- 
rail, surmising what afterwards proved 
to-be the truth. 

Murray finally retarned, and before 
he spoke I read the answer in his face. 
“What are we to do?” he demanded 
helplessly. 

“Wait,” I advised. “There’s nothing 
wrong, old man.” But I lied, and 
Murray knew it. With clenched fists 
and flashing eyes, he looked at me. 

“Nothing!” he exclaimed desperately. 
“I’m going to find her now if I have 
to search every alley in this heathen 
town! Either she has gone to Li of 
her own free will, or he has tricked her 
into meeting him at a point from which 
he could easily carry her off!” 

“Absurd!” I retorted. “The atmos- 
phere of the East, plus your own over- 
wrought nerves, has upset your mental 
balance. In the first place, I don’t 
believe it was Li you saw—and even if 
you did, Li isn’t the type of man to do 
such a thing.” 

“Are you going to help me, Barlow ?” 
Murray demanded impatiently. 

“Certainly—if you need help,” I 
assured him. “But where are you 
going to hunt?” 


AS I spoke, an elderly man in white, 

wearing a monocle and looking as 
though it was perfectly natural for him 
to do it, strolled along the porch in our * 
direction. Murray arose and hastily 
greeted him. Apparently he had beer 
near them the day they saw the man 
they were convinced was Li. I heard 
Murray question the Englishman, and 
he said the official in the palanquin was 
General Wu Yen, commander of the 
Chinese Republican forces in the 
Eastern Provinces, and chief adviser to 
the President, Yuan Shi Kai. “In 
fact,” Murray’s informant went on, 
“that fellow—educated in America, I 
believe—is virtually minister of foreign 
affairs, and as he dictates, so will be 
China’s attitude in the present Euro- 
pean war. I suppose Wu Yen is the 











best loved and at the same time most 
hated man in China to-day.” 

“You heard what he said?” Murray 
demanded, as he thanked his friend 
and rejoined me. “He told me how to 
find Wu Yen’s Palace, and I'll gamble 
that’s the place we ought to be this very 
minute !”” 

I agreed, and we were off down the 
street. It was madness, for I won- 
dered what we could accomplish even 
if our suspicions were correct. But if 
Marion was really in danger, I was 
bound to see it through. Then, recall- 
ing the ship’s launch at the dock, I 
hurriedly led Murray in that direction. 
Six of my men were lounging about the 
wharf, and they arose as they saw ts 
approach. 

“°Tention!” rang out the command 
of the non-com’ in charge. 

“Leave two men here-to watch the 
launch. The rest of you follow me,” 
I directed. “If any of you overstay 
leave, I am responsible. Whatever 
happens, keep quiet and keep your guns 
quiet, too—unless I give you the com- 
mand to use them.” 

A moment later we were hurrying 
off toward the palace where General 
Wu Yen was quartered. The narrow, 
dirty streets were dark as pitch, and 
passers-by—probably cut-throats an- 
noyed by our intrusion—stared at us 
curiously as we went forward on the 
run. J was afraid the native police 
would question us,—and I wanted to 
avoid that,—but fortunately we arrived 
before the closed palace gates without 
being challenged. 


PEERED through the darkness, 

signing silence to my little band. Just 
inside, I could see the light of the gate- 
keeper’s lantern, and a bare head 
peered through the opening in the wall. 
Then it disappeared, and we heard a 
‘low, singsong conversation going on 
inside. After a moment all was quiet. 

“There’s no use trying to force an 
entrance here,” I said. “It would be 
equally foolish to demand an inter- 
view with General Wu Yen. We can’t 
get anything out of these Chinks. His 
Excellency would probably deceive us 
politely and laugh in his sleeve at our 
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stupidity. Meanwhile—if our  sus- 
picions are correct—they would be 
warned, and we would never find 
Marion.” 

Murray shuddered. The sergeant 
saw his look and stepped forward, 
touching his cap: “Beg pardon, sir, 
but this is the place with the sunken 
garden and the funny little temple we 
can see from the ship. I was walking 
along the beach this afternoon, sir, and 
there’s a place not far from here where | 
the men can easily scale the wall.” 

“Capital!” I exclaimed; and in 
silence we followed the man until we 
came to the point, down along the 
waterfront. 

I directed one of the men to have 
the launch brought around and stand 
off to await us. Then I signed to the 
remaining three to scale the wall and 
myself assisted Murray over. Silently 
we dropped to the ground on the other 
side and found ourselves amid some 
shrubs, in almost total darkness. 

The vista was beautiful. There were 
all sorts of flowers ranged in conven- 
tional rows, and we could make out the 
dark outlines of grotesque stone images 
set at irregular intervals. In the center: 
of the sunken tract was a bower, and 
on an elevation behind it, a sort of 
temple. From a little window atop 
its dome shone the red rays of a tiny 
light which mirrored itself in the minia- 
ture lake surrounding the building. 

Crouching down amid the bushes, 
we surveyed the scene suspiciously. A 
gravel path ran close beside us, winding 
around until it finally entered the 
arbor. There a small bridge led across 
the water to the temple. Hurriedly I 
whispered directions to the sergeant. 
Then, keeping one of the men with 
me, I ran across the grass toward the 
arbor. The non-com’ and the other 
two men made their way around by the 
rear, keeping a sharp lookout for any- 
one attempting to move on the opposite 
side of the garden. 

I glanced at the sky and saw that 
the moon was coming up. At any 
moment we might be discovered by 
the palace guards. There was no time 
to lose; we must accomplish our mis- 
sion and escape quickly. Now we were 
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almost upon the arbor. I paused a 
moment to listen, and heard a woman’s 
terrified scream. I can’t suppress a 
shudder even now, when I recall that 
awful sound! 

Then the cry was smothered. There 
was an oath, the faint sound of a strug- 
gle, high-pitched voices—then a_hor- 
rible silence. 


WitH Murray beside me, my re- 
volver drawn, I ran into the 
harbor. The marine at my back drew 
his sheath-knife and passed his revolver 
to Murray. It was dark under the 
trellis, but a second later we came out 
upon the bridge leading to the temple. 
I stopped in my tracks, and an ex- 
clamation of amazement escaped me. 
There, upon the far steps of the bridge, 
lay a figure magnificently dressed in 
flowing silks. The tunic, gold wrought 
with a wonderful dragon, was of white, 
and as we watched, there appeared over 
his heart a great red stain, which grew 
larger and larger. I stooped down be- 
side the body, Murray looking over 
my shoulder. . 

“It is Li!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“You recognize him?” I knew what 
he meant. Even under the stress of the 
moment, he was eager to have me know 
that Li had lived after the time Murray 
spent with him in the Manchu’s suite 
at the Prince Frederick. 

Undoubtedly the body before us was 
Li’s. The eyes were open, staring up 
at the stars, but the man was dead. I 
arose, and for the first time saw a dark 
figure kneeling a few feet away—a man 
with his head pressed against the earth, 
sobbing like a child. Before I could 
question this weird person we heard the 
sound of a struggle on the opposite 
side of the lake—quick commands in 
English, and a revolver-shot, followed 
by another. Then the sergeant came 
running across the bridge, the two 
marines close at his heels. 

He saluted and _ said ‘breathlessly: 
“They've escaped us, sir. There were 
three of them. I winged one. Please, 
sir, let us chase them. We’ll—” 

“No!” I said sharply. “Look about 
quickly and see if anyone is hiding 
here!” 
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Then I turned to the kneeling China- 
man and dragged him to his feet. He 
was a tremendous brute, half a head 
taller than I. Across his face was an 
open gash, extending from the top of 
his right temple to the lower point of 
his left jaw. 

“It’s Yang Su!” cried Murray, and 
the man stared at him. Undoubtedly it 
was Li’s valet. 

“Where is the lady?” I demanded 
roughly, covering the man with my re- 
volver, 

The Chinaman looked at me stupidly ; 
then, recognizing us, he smiled. 

“No harm lady,” he said softly. “No 
see now. You go.” 

“Tl not stir until I find her!” Mur- 
ray shouted. “You yellow devil, 
where—” 

I clapped my hand across his mouth. 
The sergeant and his men were return- 
ing on the run. 

“The guards from the palace are com- 
ing, sir,’ he reported. “Shall we make 
a stand?” 

“Go!” begged Yang Su. “Not stay 
now! Kill—kill woman too!” 

I looked at him quickly. ‘“He’s right,” 
I said. “We must run for it. There’s 
no use staying. We can’t afford to be 
found here; there’d be the devil of a 
row over my bringing United States 
marines ashore when Washington is 
yelling ‘Neutrality’ so loudly !” 

Murray began to protest, but I caught 
hold of him and pushed him back to 
the wall. We could see the Chinese 
soldiers hurrying out after us as we 
dropped down on the other side. In 
another moment we clambered into the 
launch. 

As the light craft with its chugging 
engine sped rapidly over the dark 
waters, I listened carefully, but there 
was no sound of anything unusual go- 
ing on in the garden, I was relieved, 
and happier still when the launch 
stopped beside the great gray hulk of the 
ship, close by the companionway. I 
half pushed Murray up the steep steps 
and took him to my cabin at once. He 
acted like a wild man, and I had to fill 
him full of brandy to get him asleep. 

When I arose in the morning,—a 
slave to discipline——Murray was still 














unconscious. I was glad of it, and made 
my way to the bridge immediately. The 
captain was there, and I quietly told 
him the whole story. He warned me 
to be careful, but agreed with me that 
I ought to go ashore and try to get 
some news that would ease all our 
minds, if I possibly could. 

The launch hawsered to the wharf 
and a bunch of coolies loafing there 
looked sleepily at me. One of them, 
more dirty and repulsive than the rest, 
arose and hobbled toward me, crying 
loudly for alms. There was something 
familiar in that voice, and as I caught 
a glimpse of his scarred face, I stopped 
abruptly. It was Yang Su. He 
motioned me to be silent, and I ostenta- 
tiously felt in my pocket for a coin. 

With a humble bow and a wild flood 
of gibberish gratitude, he took the 
money. Then, as I made to pass on, 
he said in a subdued tone: “Excellency, 
come again in fast little steamboat at 
midnight.” 

I nodded and hurried away. I did 
not know whether or not we were 
watched, whether some spy had ob- 
served or overheard and might under- 
stand ; consequently I was eager to make 
my trip ashore seem as casual as might 
be. I called a ’rickshaw and had my- 
self carried to the hotel. There, to allay 
possible suspicion, I explained that Mr. 
and Mrs. Murray were visiting me 
aboard the ship and might not return 
until the next day. Then I purposely 
rummaged around the bazaars, made a 
few purchases and went aboard again. 


| SOUGHT the captain’s cabin imme- 
diately, and explained to him all that 
had occurred. 

“It may be a trap, Barlow,” he said, 
stroking his mustache, “but I doubt it. 
In any event, do as this Chink advises— 
if you think him worthy of confidence. 
Take the launch and as many men as 
you need—perhaps the men you had 
last night will be sufficient and more 
efficient. If there is any trouble, we'll 
be ready to back you up.” 

I went to my own stateroom and 
found poor Murray, recovering from 
the effects of his brandy stupor, nerv- 
ous and distracted. However, my news 
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gave him new hope, and he was eager 
to be off. Through the long, hot hours 
that elapsed before it was time to start, 
he sat in my cabin like a man in a 
daze. 

Fortunately the night was dark. 
Seven bells clanged just as we left the 
ship, giving us plenty of time to make 
our destination before midnight. Mur- 
ray sat beside me, keyed to the highest 
pitch of excitement, but controlling him- 
self wonderfully. 

There was no sign of anyone on the 
beach or in the garden, but we did not 
have to wait long. To my amazement 
a huge stone in the wall turned slowly 
and noiselessly, swinging inwards like 
a door. Two figures stepped out and 
signaled silently to us. I recognized 
one of them instantly. It was Yang 
Su. The other was a native, short and 
powerfully built. They carefully lifted 
a sack through the aperture, and then 
closed the stone slab behind them. 

I heard Murray gasp and knew what 
was in his mind. Did that sack contain 
Marion alive or dead? , With rapid steps 
the men came down the beach and lifted 
the bag aboard. Murray seized it, and 
with the sheath-knife of one of the sail- 
ors, began ripping open the top. A 
moment later he was clasping his wife 
in his arms. She was conscious, pale 
and a bit haggard, but apparently un- 
hurt and quite free from fright. She 
sighed, and nestling against Murray’s 
shoulder, dropped off to sleep. 

I turned to speak to Yang Su, and as 
I did so, observed his hand move 
quickly. From beneath his blouse he 
drew a long knife. The keen blade 
flashed in the moonlight, and before I 
could stop him, he plunged it deep into 
the breast of his companion. He looked 
up at me and grinned, muttered some- 
thing in a low tone and then leaped 
into the launch. 

“Now ready go,” he said with the 
simplicity of a child. 

There was an exclamation among 
the men, and I stared at him spellbound. 
He merely smiled at me, however, and 
the great open wound upon his face 
looked more hideous than ever. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I gave 
the command to put off, and -we 
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skimmed out over the dark waters, leav- 
ing the body of the dead Chinaman in 
a little heap on the sand. Fortunately 
Mrs. Murray had not seen the murder. 
Exhausted, she was fast asleep. Two 

“days later the Murrays sailed for 
‘Frisco on the Empress, taking Yang 
Su with them. 


ARLOW stopped, and felt in his 

pocket for a cigar. 

“Then the servant I saw _ was 
Yang Su?” Dalton inquired, and Bar- 
low nodded, “But what made Li trick 
the girl into coming to his garden?” 

Barlow dropped the match he was 
holding. “He didn’t trick her,” he said. 
“He did it to save her happiness—per- 
haps her life—and in doing so lost his 
own. Li was not only a Manchu,—the 
salt of the Yellow Earth,—but a man. 
White or yellow, there are too few like 
him in the world. Kidnaped from 
America by the imperial envoys, he re- 
paid them handsomely when the time 
came; a sense of duty, stronger than 
we realize, was tearing out his heart, 
and he kept silent, pretended to be dead. 
Then,. when he saw the Murrays in the 
street so unexpectedly, it was naturally 
a great shock to him. 

“As you may have surmised, the chief 
object of Marion’s visit to Shanghai 
was the hope of clearing up the mystery 
of Li’s supposed death—to endeavor to 
contradict, for all time, the rumor of 
her husband’s part in it. 

“Li realized what she suspected, but 
he dared not go to her. Powerful 
native influences, knowing of his affair 
with Marion, were watching the 
Murrays closely, and a visit from Li 
might have resulted in violence to them. 
Li was too great a man in the Republic 
to be permitted to entangle himself in 
any way with a foreigner at such a time. 
So Li sent for Marion, to tell her the 
whole story and warn her to leave at 
once. 

“Tt seems that, at the direction of the 
envoys who visited Li in New York, 
the valet had given his master one of 


those mysterious drugs known only to 


Orientals—a potion which made Li ap- 
pear dead, although its effects passed 
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off within a few hours. Meanwhile 
they rushed the unconscious man out 
of the country, and he was delivered 
under guard within the Imperial 
Palace.” 

“Of course that cleared Murray of 
all suspicion in the matter,” Dalton 
mused. 

“Certainly. Although Li, deeply in 
love with Marion, believed it better that 
she believe him dead, he wished her to 
know the truth when he saw that she 
had recognized him. He felt that it 
was not only his duty to tell her, but 
thet he owed it to Murray to clear him. 
Li stormed like a madman when they 
first brought him back; then, when he 
realized that his fate was uu ‘table, he 
forsook his rank, joined the revulution- 
ists and was one of the most powerful - 
factors in the overthrow of the 
dynasty.” 

“Lord!” Dalton exclaimed. “If he 
had lived what might not China be in 
ten years?” 

Marlow nodded. “It is a crime,” he 
agreed. “That night Li knew he could 
never see Marion again. His happi- 
ness was dead, his life devoted to the 
welfare of his country. 

“He had arranged with his valet to 
conduct Marion safely back to her 
hotel. That was to have been their 
final meeting—and parting. But it 
seemed that spies of his enemies were 
watching. They planned to kill Marion, 
and by making Li appear guilty of her 
death, ruin him. 

“But Li kept the murderers at bay 
while the valet hid Marion safely away. 
The knife intended for her pierced Li’s 
broken heart, and it was in the struggle 
that Yang Su received the scar he will 
always carry. I don’t know how he, 
ever managed to get Marion safely back 
to us, but he did, and she is safe in 
New York, as you know.” 

“But what.on earth made the China- 
man kill his companion on the beach 
that night?” Dalton asked, puzzled. 

Barlow chuckled. “Chinamen take no 
chances,” he answered. ‘He probably 
did it on the principle that dead men 
make poor gossips. Yang Su is a very 
thorough servant in every respect.” 
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